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FOREWORD 




The following pages comprise a series of monographs 
on the Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus. In 
the present state of Indian chronology it is not possible 
to assign dates to the original sources from which the 
materials have been drawn. Practically the main body 
of positive knowledge here presented may be assigned 
to the millennium 500 B.c.— 500 a.d. Golebrooke’s 
account of Hindu Algebra, and Hcernle’s of Hindu 
Osteology, have made it unnecessary for me to write 
separate monographs on these subjects. The former, 
however, requires to be brought up to date. The 
progress of Indian Algebra (mainly in Southern India) 
after Bhaskara, parallel to the developments in China 
and Japan, is a subject that remains for future 
investigation. 

The chapter on the “ Mechanical, Physical, and 
Chemical Theories of the Ancient Hindus ” appeared in 
Dr. P. C. Hay's Hindu Chemistry (Vol. II.), and that on 
the “ Scientific Method of the Hindus” as an appendix 
to the same work. 

My direct aim in the present work is to furnish the 
historians of the special sciences with new material 
which will serve to widen the scope of their survey. 
The Hindus no less tlran the Greeks have shared in the 
woik of constructing scientific concepts and methods 
in the investigation of physical phenomena, as well as 
of building up a body of positive knowledge which 
has been applied to industrial technique; and Hindu 
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scientific ideas and methodology ( e.g . the inductive 
method or methods of algebraic analysis) have deeply 
influenced the course of natural philosophy in Asia—in 
the East as well as the West—in China and Japan, as 
well as in the Saracen Empire. A comparative estimate 
of Greek and Hindu science may now be undertake!! 
with some measure of success—and finality. 

.These studies in Hindu Positive Science are also 
intended to serve as a preliminary to my “ Studies in 
Comparative Philosophy.” Philosophy in its rise and 
development is necessarily governed by the body of 
positive knowledge preceding or accompanying it. 
Hindu Philosophy on its empirical side was dominated 
by (^ncepts derived from physiology and philology, 
just as Greek Philosophy was similarly dominated 
by geometrical concepts and methods. Comparative 
Philosophy, then, in its criticism and estimate of Hindu 
thought, must take note of the empirical basis on which 
the speculative superstructure was raised. 

I have not written one line which is not supported 
by the clearest texts. The ground trodden is, for the 
most part, absolutely new. Fortunately, the Sanskrit 
philosophico-scientific terminology, however difficult 
from its technical character, is exceedingly precise, 
consistent, and expressive. 1 may add that I have 
occasionally used (perhaps with a questionable freedom) 
scientific terms like isomeric, polymeric, potential, etc., 
in a broad sense, as convenient symbols to express 
ideas nearly or remotely allied. 


Brajendranath Seal. 
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CHAPTER I. 

I 

THE MECHANICAL, PHYSICAL, AND CHEMICAL 
THEORIES OF THE ANCIENT HINDUS. 

I propose in this paper to give a synoptic view of the 
mechanical, physical, and chemical theories of the 
ancient Hindus. A chronological survey, even if the 
materials for it were available, would be here of little 
account. The origins of Hindu natural philosophy in 
the speculations of the Brahmanas and the Upanishads, 
or in the mythology of the Purdnas, do not come 
within the scope of the present exposition, which 
relates to the results of systematic thought as directed 
10 the phenomena and processes of Nature. 1 have 
therefore confined myself to an account of natural 
philosophy as expounded in the principal systems of 
flmdu thought. The . Sdhkhya - Patafijala system v 
accounts for the Unb m principles of cosmic evo- 
1 ution ; the Vai-seshika-Nyaya lays down the mebhodo- 
lu ^> science, and elaborates the concepts of 
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mechanics, physics, and chemistry. The Vedanta, the 
Purva-Mimamsd, and in a less degree the Bauddha, the 
Jaina, and the Charvaka systems, make incidental 
contributions on points of special intei’est, but their 
main value in this regard is critical and negative. The 
principal authorities followed in this account—the 
Vyasa-Bhashya on Pdtanjali’s Sutras, the Samhita of 
Charaka, the Bhashya of Prasastapada, the Vartika of 
CJdyotakara, and the Vn'hat Sa?nhit& of Varahamihira 
— all centre round the Hindu Renaissance, the begin¬ 
nings of the anti-Buddhist reaction in the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth centuries of the Christian era. Whenever I 
have made use of later authors, e.g. Kumarila, Sankara, 
Sndhara, V&chaspati, Udayana, Bhaskara, .Tayanta, 
Varavara, Raghunatha, Vijhana-bhikshu, etc., I have 
taken care to see (except where the opposite is expressly 
mentioned) that no idea is surreptitiously introduced 
which is not explicitly contained in the earlier authors. 

The Sankhya-Patanjala System. 

This system possesses a unique interest in the 
history ot thought as embodying the earliest clear and 
comprehensive account of the process of cosmic evolu¬ 
tion, viewed not as a mere metaphysical speculation 
but as a positive principle based on the conservation, 
the transformation, and the dissipation of Energy. 

Prakrit i: the Ultimate Ground .—The manifested 
world is traced in the S&nkhya to an unmanifested 
ground, Prakriti, which is conceived as formless and 
undifferentiated, limitless and ubiquitous, indestructible 
and undecaying, ungrounded and uncontrolled, without 
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beginning and without end. But the unity of PrakWti 
is a mere abstraction ; it is in reality an undifFeren ti a ted 
manifold, an indeterminate infinite continuum of infini¬ 
tesimal Reals. These Real's, termed Gunas, may by 
another abstraction be classed under three heads: 
(l) Sattva, the Essence which manifests itself in a 
phenomenon, and which is characterised by this 
tendency to manifestation, the Essence, in other words, 
which serves as the medium for the reflection of 
Intelligence ; (2) Rajas, Energy, that which is eflicient 
in a phenomenon, and is characterised by a tendency 
to do work or overcome resistance; and (3) Tamas, 
Mass or Inertia, which counteracts the tendency of 
Rajas to do work, and of Sattva to conscious 
manifestation. 

The ultimate factors of the Universe, then, are 
(l) Essence, or intelligence-stuff, (2) Energy, and 
(3) Matter, characterised by mass or inertia. 

I hese Guwas are conceived to be Reals, substantive 
entities not, however, as self-subsistent or independent 
entities (nvur), but ati interdependent moments in every 
real or substantive Existence. 

Even Energy is substantive in this sense. The 
infinitesimals of Energy do not possess inertia or 
gravity, and are not therefore material, but they possess 
quantum and extensity . 

1 lie very nature of Energy is to do work, to 
overcome resistance uito*), to produce motion. 

All Energy is therefore ultimately kinetic; eveu 
potential Energy is only the Energy 0 f 

motion in imperceptible forms. 

n 2 
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The Original Constituents and their Interaction .— 
Every phenomenon, it has been explained, consists of a 
three-fold arche, intelligible Essence, Energy, and Mass. 
In intimate union these enter into things as essential 
constitutive factors. The essence of a thing (Sattva) is 
that by which it manifests itself to intelligence, and 
nothing exists without such manifestation in the 
Universe of Consciousness (t mftrafc ). But the Essence 
is only one of three moments. It does not possess 
mass or gravity, it neither offers resistance nor does 
work. Next there is the element of Tamas, mass, 
inertia, matter-stuff, which offers resistance to motion 
as well as to conscious reflection (mr: ). 

But the intelligence-stuff’ and the matter-stuff 
cannot do any work, and are devoid of productive 
activity in themselves. All work comes from Eajas, 
the principle of Energy, which overcomes the resistance 
of matter, and supplies even Intelligence with the 
Energy which it requires for its own work of 
conscious regulation and adaptation. (warren wjjtttwu 

i - iTWsni- 

l) 

The Guwas are always uniting, separating, uniting 
again, (vrafr^ftrg^n: fhvhft i) 

Everything in the world results from their peculiar 
arrangement and combination. Varying quantities of 
Essence, Energy, and Mass, in varied groupings, act on 
ouc another, and through their mutual interaction and 
interdependence evolve from the indefinite or qualita¬ 
tively indeterminate to the definite or qualitatively 
determinate, (sir ipu TOttfiTCSflfoHtim 
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t) But though co¬ 
operating to produce the world of effects, these divers 
moments with divers tendencies never coalesce. In the 
phenomenal product whatever Energy there is is due to 
the element of Rajas, and Rajas alone; all matter, 
resistance, stability is due to Tamas, and all conscious 
manifestation to Sattva. (nwRijjifgwsftj 
fhmm: ^mnrrvj i vt sjl *< ■ jyTfjynT^r Tf'uurrfsfg 

on «mwTW, rbicl. nut —gT^qfrrfmst, H ’ g t gquo'fl 

on ^TiUHTW, ibid.) 

The nature of the interaction is peculiar. In order 
that there may be evolution with transformation of 
Energy, there must be a disturbance of equilibrium, a 
preponderance of either Energy or Mass-resistance or 
Essence over the other moments. The particular Guna 
which happens to be predominant in any phenomenon 
becomes manifest in that phenomenon, and the others 
become latent, though their presence is inferred by tlieir 
effect. For example, in any material system at rest 
the Mass is patent, the Energy latent, and the conscious 
manifestation sub-latent. In a moving body, the Rajas, 
Energy, is predominant (kinetic), while the Mass, or 
rather the resistance it offers, is overcome. In the 
volitional consciousness accompanied with movement, 
the transformation of Energy (or work done by Rajas) 
goes hand in hand with the predominance of the 
conscious manifestation, while the matter-stuff or Mass, 
though latent, is to be inferred from the resistance over¬ 
come. (wRMnim 

7( I (Vi fln—l) 
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The Starting-point .—The starting-point in the cosmic 
history is a condition of equilibrium or equipoise 
consisting in a uniform diffusion of the Reals. The 
tendencies to conscious manifestation, as well as the 
powers of doing work, are exactly counterbalanced by 
the resistances of the inertia or Mass: the process of 
cosmic evolution is under arrest. (n^rrsrepmt 

n iT=q i ~ rtmi irjfir.—Pravachana, Sutra 61, Chap. I. hiwunw 
vrwnfvojoTT^r spk 

ibid.) 

Beginning of Evolution .—The transcendental (non¬ 
mechanical) influence of the Purusha (the Absolute) 
puts an end to this arrest, and initiates the process of 
creation. Evolution begins with the disturbance of the 
original equilibrium. How this is mechanically brought 
about is not very clear. A modern expounder of the 
Sankhya supposes that the particles of Sattva, Rajas, 
and Tanias possess a natural affinity for other particles 
of their own class, and that when the transcendental 
influence of the Purusha ends the state of arrest, the 
affinity comes into play, breaks up the uniform diffusion, 
and leads to unequal aggregation, and therefore to the 
relative preponderance of one or more of the three 
Gunas over the others. Thus commences formative 
combination among the Reals, and consequent pro¬ 
ductive activity, sspurai 

—Sutra 66, Chap. I., —flrsrr?rf*re{ t 

g qi -r r u r tgaT n v^rr i 

qlWHife*!! ’jffcgrcrTfkaft ^ gnw ibid., Sutra 128, Chap. I.) 

Formation of Wholes or Systems—Collocation of 
Meals .— Creative transformation accompanied with 
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evolution of motion (q Prere» ) and work done by Energy 
(hsut) cannot take place without a peculiar collocation 
of the Reals (Gunas). To form wholes or systems 
it is essential that one Guna should for the 
moment be preponderant and the others co-operant. 
And this cannot be without an unequal aggrega¬ 
tion which overthrows the original equilibrium ( uttNV W j , 
qrHTfwHm)—in other words, without unequal forces 
or stresses coming into play in different parts of the 
system. (mtrfhnt—i 

TOnc i u w qvrrHt h iroyfir i h jpmniR- 

Huh tquf fVnr i h w f i—ntwtfir, 

on KArika 16.) 

The Formula of Evolution — Differentiation in Inte¬ 
gration. — Evolution (ufrurur) in its formal aspect is 
defined as differentiation in the integrated (ntHvfinhR). 
In other words, the process of Evolution consists in the 
development of the differentiated (%imi) within the 
undifferentiated (ht^RUTOTt), of the determinate 
within the indeterminate (^tfh^nt), of the coherent 
(’prftn?) within the incoherent (wpftng). The evolutionary 
series is subject to a definite law which it cannot over¬ 
step (vfinsrDTawfi?pw). The order of succession is not 
from the whole to parts, nor from parts to the whole, 
but ever from a relatively less differentiated, less 
determinate, less coherent whole to a relatively more 
differentiated, more determinate, more coherent whole. 
That the process of differentiation evolves out of 
homogeneity separate or unrelated parts, which are then 
integrated into a whole, and that this whole again 
breaks up by fresh differentiation into isolated factors 
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for a subsequent redintegration, and so on ad infinitum, 
is a fundamental misconception of the course of material 
evolution. That the antithesis stands over against the 
thesis, and that the synthesis supervenes and imposes 
unity ah extra on these two independent and mutually 
hostile moments, is the same radical misconception as 
regards the dialectical form of cosmic development. On 
the Sahkhya view, increasing differentiation proceeds 
pari passu with increasing integration within the 
evolving whole, so that by this two-fold process what 
was an incoherent indeterminate homogeneous whole 
evolves into a coherent determinate heterogeneous whole. 

The different stadia in the order of cosmic evolution 
are characterised as follows :— 

(1) The inconceivable, the unknowable, the form¬ 
less, of which no character can be predicated 
(>s(<*}?)> including Prakn'ti, or the Reals in a 
state of equilibrium. 

(2) The knowable, the empirical uuiverse, cosmic 
matter of experience, things as matter or stuff 
of consciousness (%*?), comprising Mahat, the 
intelligible Essence of the cosmos, evolved by 
differentiation and integration within the form¬ 
less, characterless, inconceivable Prakn'ti. 

(3) Individual but still indeterminate stuff bifur¬ 
cating into two series—Subject-experience and 
Object-experience, comprising on the one hand 
the indeterminate unity of apperception, or the 
empirical Ego, as the co-ordinating principle of 
the Subject-series (^rfwiT), and on the other hand 
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(though through the mediation of this sub¬ 
jective modification, "iTfhun or Ahahkara) the 
indeterminate material potencies, the subtile 
vehicles of potential Energy (funur, the 

ultimate subtile constituents of the Object-series 
(the material world). The previous stadium, 
the cosmic matter of Experience (f^, 
evolves -within itself, by differentiation and 
integration, an individuated but still indeter¬ 
minate stufF in two co-ordinated series, Subject 
and Object, though the latter is mediated 
through the former. 


(4) Determinate stuff (fq^re) evolved within the 
indeterminate by further differentiation and 
integration, viz., in the series of Subject-expe¬ 
rience, sensory and motor stuff; and in the 
Object-series, a corresponding atomic matter- 
stuff' actualising the material potencies in the 
form of specific sensible Energies. The latter 
includes the different classes of Paramanus, the 
different kiuds of atomic constituents of different 
lands of gross matter (Wc-pjtt). 


(5) Coherent and integrated matter-stuff, individual 
substances, characterised by generic and specific 
properties, which however are not rigidly fixed, 
but fluent, being subject to a three fold change 
and constantly evolving. (^<nVs n 

—vnwpq, Sutra 44, Chap. III. 

ymmtfita ia fu f riu ii ibid. mrnarfhirxnwrT 

vrr.nfl ibid, vfi&cjt 
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(6) And so the cosmic series moves on in ascend¬ 
ing stages of unstable equilibrium 
until the reverse course of equilibriation and 
dissipation of Energy and 

which even now constantly accompanies the 
evolution and transformation of Energy, com¬ 
pletes the disintegration of the Universe into its 
original unmanifested ground, the unknowable 
Praknti. 

The order of Cosmic Evolution according to the 
(Sutra 19, Pada II.) is shown below in a tabular 

form 


Praknti, the unmanifested unknowable ground 
(') 

' ©V • I 

Cosmic matter of experience (ji^tt, %#) 

/-- - ' 

Subject Series —> Object Series (^fasni): 

evolved in the cosmic 
matter of experience but 
through the mediation 
of the individuated mind- 
stuff (Ahahkara). 


Individuated indetermin¬ 
ate mind-stuff (unity of 
apperception, empirical 
Ego (vfwn). 


Individuated but indeter¬ 
minate matter - stuff 
(subtile material poten¬ 
cies (ww»h). 
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Determinate mind - stuff 
(fiqro), sensory and motor 
psychoses, etc. (fTTHf^q, 
and jth:). 


♦ 


Determinate matter-stuff 
(fi^ni), atomic and mole¬ 
cular constituents of 
gross matter — 


Coherent and integrated 
matter- 


Individual substances, with 
generic and specific 
characters subject to 
constant change or evo¬ 
lution, e.g. inorganic 
objects composed of 
atoms or molecules 
(<uwpg), vegetable or¬ 
ganisms (tbj), animal 
organisms (srcft)- (?roa- 
ftrgT^nrr: ^rrft 

^rtHTwfrfrf—Sutra 

44, Pada III.) 


fhfhotH wrIto:, kwt xqf^nn: 
fhftrapir, irm au ^jafs^pnfitr wRFrfn 

fTiqrtprf, ^ trt **rn«rc»Tft5r inti;* 

i (mnorna, Sutra 19, Pada II.) 

V.i?.—The usual order given in the Sankhya 
1 Atanjala compendium? is as follows :—Praknti, Mahat, 
Ahahk&ra—and then the bifurcation, viz., 11 organs 
(sensory, motor and common sensori-motor) from R&jasic 
Ahahkara, and Tanmatras from Tdmasic Ahahkara - -and 
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finally the Paramanus of the Sthula Bhutas. This is 
literally correct, but misses the significance of the 
doctrine of “ differentiation within the integrated,” 
according to which the Tanmatras are all evolved, 
through the medium of Ahahkara, in the cosmic matter 
of Experience (Mahat). 

The Conservation of Energy (and of Mass)~the 
Transformation of Energy .—The Gunas (Beals), though 
assuming an infinite diversity of forms and powers, can 
neitliei be created nor destroyed. The totality of the 
Mas. (Tamas), as well as of Energy (Rajas), remains 
constant, if we take account both of the manifested 
and the unmanifested, the actual and the potential. But 
tic. individual products of the evolutionary process —- 
the concrete phenomenal modes resulting from the 
combined action of the original Mass, Energy, and 
Essence are subject to addition and subtraction, 
growth and decay, which are only due to changes of 
collocation, and consequent changes of state from the 
potential to the actual (in other words, from the future 
to the present and from the present to the past, in a 
time series) changes which are illusorily ascribed to the 
Keal:-; themselves. The different collocations of Mass and 
Energy give birth to the divers powers of things, the 
various forms of Energy which may be classed as like 
and uulike ; indeed, the course of Evolution from the 
beak -onforms to a fixed law, not only as regards the 
order of succession, but also as regards the appearance 
(and mutual relations) of like and unlike Energies. 
And this transformation is constantly going on- -the 
com. e of Evolution is not arrested for a moment. 
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ufywmpufrnr: ^ n s re m vwi Hftnnw ^rf?sfu^ 
whnsiTNTK^qTiFrTFrtfiT: njrnF^ftR^fj?: ^M ^wmmvwqii ^ 

*mWI^ (^wmraj, Sutra 19, Pada II.) ^TrTTfhfvn*nrt 
71%^ iwu^t (ibid., Sutra 13, 

Pada IV.) tjw urn: jmf ire: (ibid., 

Sutra 19, Pada II.) ufwruwrfVpurrr^ (^nwtT% Sutra 19, 
Pada II.) ufwuTsra %: (Patanjali, Sutra 15, 

P^.da III.) u^fir: nferm^rtoST tjjwjtouotkt unrosw i 

I he Doctrine of Causation, a corollary from the con¬ 
servation and transformation of Energy—the Principle 
of Collocation—the Storing-up and the Liberation of 
Energy ;— 

Thfi Sankhya view of causation follows at once as a 
corollary from this doctrine of the conservation and 
transformation of Energy. As the total Energy 
remains the same while the world is constantly 
evolving, cause and effect are only more or less 
evolved forms of the same ultimate Energy. The sum 
of effects exists in the sum of causes in a potential (or 
unevolved) form. The grouping or collocation alone 
changes, aud this brings on the manifestation of the 
latent powers of the Guwas, but without creation of 
anything new. What is called the (material) cause or 
sum of material causes is only the power which is 
efficient in the production, or rather the vehicle, of the 
power. This power is the unmanifested (or potential) 
»orni of the Energy set free (grsTrtfw) in the effect. 
Put the concomitant conditions are necessary to call 
forth the so-called material cause into activity. When 
the favourable combination or co-operation of con¬ 
comitants is wanting, there is no manifestation of the 

0 
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effect. The question is — what is the aid which the 
concomitant conditions render to the determination 
(and production) of the effect existing in potency in its 
material cause”? First there is the merely mechanical 
view as illustrated by some commonplace examples, 
e.//., the manifestation of the figure of the statue in the 
marble block by the causal efficiency of the sculptor’s 
art, or of the oil in the sesamum-seed by pressing, or 
of the grain of rice out of the paddy by the process of 
husking. In these cases the manifestation of an effect 
is only its passage from potentiality to actuality, a 
stadium in the process of evolution from possible 
(future) existence to actual (present) existence ; and 
the concomitant condition (w^cSifi^ifWi) or efficient 
cause (ftjr«fn<fii«ij), the sculptor’s chiselling, the pressing, 
the husking, is a sort of mechanical or instrumental 
help to this passage or transition. Ttra^H T- 

ffisro:) TOwrfiT: '■hh l arfmym i 

Sutra 115, Chap. I.) 

ITHFTWn I ^TTZTHI WHVfrT i 

Sutra 129 , Chap. I.) 

These mechanical examples of the Kapila-Sdnldiya 
have the merit of simplicity, but the Patanjali-S&hkhya 
brushes them aside, and explains causation on the 
basis of the conservation and transformation of Energy 
advancing it as the liberation of potential Energy 
existing stored up in a Guna collocation (the sum of 
material causes), the liberation following on the action 
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dition (ftrffivmTTw). 


cause, or concomitant con- 


The causal operation of concomitant conditions 
(efficient causes) lies only in this, that they supply a 
physical stimulus which liberates the potential Energy 
stored up in a given collocation. Everything in the 
phenomenal world is but a special collocation of the 
ultimate Reals (Energy, Mass, and Essence). The sum 
of (material) causes potentially contains the Energy 
manifested in the sum of effects; and in the passage 
from potency to actualisation, the effectuating condition 
(the concomitant cause), when it is itself accomplished, 
is only a step in the evolutionary series, which adds 
a specific stimulus, and renders determinate that which 
was previously indeterminate. When the effectuating 
condition is added to the sum of material conditions 
in a given collocation, all that happens is that a 
stimulus is imparted which removes the arrest, disturbs 
the relatively stable equilibrium, and brings on a 
liberation of Energy (- 5371 ^^ 1 %) together with a fresh 
collocation grjrRt 

qvnwTH: Sutra 13, Pada IV.) 

' unjtgrwffir 1 (nmwro, Sutra 12, 

Pada IV.). 

Describing the production of bodies (“ organic 
vehicles ”) for individual souls out of matter of Praknti, 
under the influence of their merit and demerit, as 
concomitant conditions, Patahjali points out that non¬ 


material concomitants like merit and demerit do not 


supply any moving force or Energy to the sum of 
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material conditions, but oiily remove the arrest (the 
state of relatively stable equilibrium) in a given collo¬ 
cation, even as the owner of a field removes the barrier 
in flooding his field from a reservoir of water. This 
description is intended to represent the super-physical 
influence of non-material concomitants (or causes) like 
volition, merit and demerit, etc., but the causal operation 
of a material concomitant condition is essentially the 
same ; there is the same reservoir of stored-up Energy 
in a given collocation, the same condition of arrest 
or relatively Stable equilibrium, the same liberation 
of the stored-up potential Energy which flows along 
the line of least resistance; the only difference being 
that in the case of material concomitants the stimulus 
which removes the arrest is physical, instead of being 
transcendental as in the case of non-material causes 
like will, merit and demerit, etc. 

The Vyasa-Bhdshya helps us to a clear mental 
representation of the details of this process:— As the 
owner of many fields can irrigate, from a field which 
is already flooded, others of the same or a lower level, 
without forcing the waters thereto with his hands, and 
merely by making an opening in the barrier or dyke, 
on which the waters rush in by their own force ; or 
further, as the same person cannot force these waters, 
or the earthy matters held in solution therein, into 
the roots of the rice plants, but only removes the 
obstructive grasses and weeds, on which the fluids of 
then- own power enter the roots;—such is the action 
of an effectuating condition (f^bra) added to a sum of 
Material cuusim ox* conditions. 
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fuftuw vnraretf TUpTfar mr: ^ ftrare ir i (Patanjali, 

Sutra 3, Pack IV.) h f? vwik firfim qsu 

^rnr %Tt f<WNfug: Jm thh *t thwh* m htu: torn- 
^iTT g >HT?rt f*UTf?? tlfHR fUH ^RTTQJ 

^rsrmfar i 

Chain of Causation— Fixed Order. — The order of 
i-A olution with the transformation of the Energies 
follows a definite law. The unalterable chain of causes 
and effects in the phenomenal world illustrates this 
fixed order. But though the cosmic order is one and 
fixed, it comprehends divers series arising from different 
combinations of the original Gunas, which constitute 
subordinate or particular laws of cause and effect 
(•sRHTOPj ufoiiwiaM Patanjali, Sutra 15, Pada III.). 

What we call the qualities of things are only modes 

ot Aiiergy acting in those collocations. fitnururra^T 

vwr:—w ^ i 

Sutra 14, Pada Ill.) k ^<^*0 vwrr Tibrurr ^^twivt:, 
'*nfhnsHium: gspnwrH: ^rrmrV ufakumvfiifir wimt 

Sutra 3, Pada IV.). And these 

various Energies are sometimes actual (kinetic), some¬ 
times potential, rising to actuality, and sometimes 
sub-latent, subsiding from actuality into sub-latency. 
In fact, the original Energy is one and ubiquitous, 
and everything therefore exists in everything else, 
potentialiter (*ff ^yrumfnfjr), without prejudice to the 
generic and specific differences of things «w 

«^tw*). Inorganic matter, vegetable organisms, and 
animal organisms are essentially and ultimately one 
nTficcnfiraf tmfipntrevf wrmg <p» mu 
^npuul wrRtg) so far as TMass and Energy are 
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concerned, but the varied forms of Energy and the 
generic and specific qualities (or properties) of things, 


which are but modes of Energy, follow a definite 
unalterable law in the order of their appearance and 
succession, under conditions of space, time, mode, and 
causality, and hence all effects do not manifest them¬ 
selves at once. i ^ i a, i <fwfir?rt«mTOTT|; w ^ W n'cft T ci w 

(ibid., Sutra 14, Pada III.) zfr ^ uwtm 
Nm: w toj gw: i frnjr. ipiRfr vz vmqfroT- 

i ^frjrgfTWTHtjw: ^Hi^rwrrnT gtwRNmgw:, to 

uuh«i whrorggw: i (wtwhtw. Su ra 15, 

Pada III.). 

Time, Space, and the Causal Series.— A Tanmatra 
(infra-atomic particle of subtile matter) is conceived by 
our understanding to stand in three relations—(l) 
position in Space (^^rnrPsro), (2) position in the Time- 
senes (^i^Hfis.'M), and (3) position in the Causal-series 


These three relations are the work of the intuitive 
stage of knowledge (fwffrsrorosn) as opposed to the 
conceptual (wftgr^Hm). But this is not the pure 
relationless intuition of Reality (fwftpfrtT fwfir <*gqi ff rr), 
wiiich may be termed intellectual intuition, but the 
intuition that imposes its forms on the Real substrate 
(wfawm fwfiigp^iuu) or in other words empirical intuition. 

gftc m tjjwk i mrrfo Tf?nromm%£ 

WNTfumnaiayfHva i (wtwhtw, Sutra 44 

I’ada I.). 


Infinite Time is a non-entity objectively considered, 
being only a construction of the understanding 
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based on the relation of antecedence and 
sequence, in which the members of the phenomenal 
series are intuited to stand to one another. These 
phenomenal changes as intuited by us in the empirical 
consciousness fall into a scries, which the understanding 
conceives as order in Time. The Time-series, then, 
i 1 ' a of the understanding for representing 

the course ot Evolution. The schema of the under¬ 
standing supervenes on the phenomenal world as order 
in dime, and hence in the empirical consciousness the 
Time-series appears to have an objective reality, and 
to form a continuum. As there is an ultimate and 
irreducible unit of extensive quantity ( u fou rt r) in the 
tumas or infinitesimal Reals of Praknti, which are 
it’hout constituent parts, so the moment may be 
conceived as the ultimate and irreducible unit of this 
Time-continuum as represented in the empirical con¬ 
sciousness. A moment therefore cannot be thought 
of as containing any parts standing in the relation of 
antecedence and sequence. If change is represented 
by the Time-series, a moment as the unit of time may 
be supposed to represent the unit of change. Now all 
physical change may be reduced to the motion of atoms 
hi space, and we may therefore define the moment as 
representing the ultimate unit of such change — viz. 
the (instantaneous) transit of an atom (or rather a 
Tanmdtia) from one point in space to the next succeeding 
point. Even an atom has constituent parts (the 
Tanmiitras), and lieuce an atom must take more than 
one moment to change its position. The motion of 
that which is absolutely simple and without parts from 

C 2 
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one. point in space to the next must he instantaneous, 
and conceived as the absolute unit of change (and 
therefore of time, 'stjtj), ff this is held to be an 
irreducible absolute unit, it will follow that what we 


represent as the Time-continuum is really discrete. 
Time is of one dimension. Two moments cannot 
eo-exist; neither does any series of moments exist in 
reality. Order in Time is nothing but the relation of 
antecedence and sequence, between the moment that 
is and the moment that went just before. But only 
one moment, the present, exists. The future and the 


past have no meaning apart from potential and sub-latent 
phenomena. One kind of transformation to which a 
thing is subject is that it changes from the potential 
to the actual, and from the actual to the sub-latent. 
This may be called the change of mark ( ffr.p ri mfi.i!jm) 
as opposed to change of quality and the 

change due to duration or lapse of time (^wtufrim). 
The present is the mark of actuality, the future the 
mark of potentiality, and the past of sub-latency, 
in a phenomenon. Only one single moment is actual, 
and the whole Universe evolves in that one single 
moment. The rest is but potential or sub-latent. 

****** nugs: mst split nfsnnmrrr: c-ftfaraunt igmnr- 

vnurran i vrung i to 

i A 'Sfn-rfvg: s^fir wtbjtt n'tfrpf: i ^ 

W ***'■, to snb: upfftriwnp Tpsfnprrmfjfsft u<n- 
’ejCjHi n uw: i (Twra yqritr: if ^a%repn: 

nurtfif rtEunjrfiw KHmnsrir: ( ^ g iffwifaif: ipn: w vfrn7TmbT?rr 
•airpibn: i mrirrvr yrfsrt vfntrmprrfiff, rfgmnvjv. 












*<1^1 i ^ *nj xp^nysg ^ q ^i f C =(rr^: 

i *mr?rr m sr*pnr ^%rn trc>m§: ip^f m*rnt; wbbr^ nsj- 

w ‘ M ’ a * f * ® h,< ^ : ’ g P T: .- WHPn?Tf^^'g i (ssnmrrnt, Sutra 52, 
Pada III.). 

Mjnana-bhiksliu points out that this does not 
amount to a denial of Time. It means that Time has no 
veal (or objective) existence apart from the “moment.” 
But the latter is real, being identical with the unit of 
change in phenomena (jpnrnsimrfn «pgaw*f T ^ ). But 
even this is real only for our empirical (relative) con¬ 
sciousness (*girsriT^fbT), which intuits the relation of 


antecedence and sequence into the evolving Reals 
(Guttas), in the stage of “empirical intuition” (a fttMK i 
Brfy4-HHso). The “ intellectual intuition ” ( fi f fthn n 
fm%-<*~mmr). on the other hand, apprehends the Reals 
as they are, without the imported empirical relations 
of Space, Time, and Causality. 

Space as Extension and Space as Position. —Space 
must be distinguished as De-sa (locus, or rather 
extension) and Dik (relative position). Space (Dik) 
as the totality of position, or as an order of 
co-existent points, is wholly relative to the under- 


standing, like order in Time, being constructed on the 
basis of relations of position intuited by our empirical 
(01 relative) consciousness. But there is this difference 
between Space-order and Time-order: there is no unit 
of Space as position (Dik), though we may conceive a 
unit of Time, viz. the moment (wti), regarded as the 
mat of change in the phenomenal or causal series 
(wmjftRin—qniufuniHm —vtmnfw'stf, Sutr.i 51 , 

Lada III,). Spatial position (Dik) results only from 
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the different relations in which the all-pervasive Akasa 
stands to the various finite (or bounded) objects. On 
the other hand, Space as extension or locus of a finite 
body, Desa (tit: fersmiTT:), has an ultimate unit, being 
analysable into the infinitesimal extensive quantity 
inherent in the Reals (Gunas) of Prakn'ti. 

—■qtJmfScR i firoi f^nfu gnwiftral 

WTT^Trfi fipTW^TTTWTVTfT I f^ y nfufu^T UWVlfl I 

it: g;i<3^i r «^sfq ^noFrnn^ alumina i 

^ stynb fin* 3 «i*Nr i) 

The Causal-Series. —The relation of Cause and Effect 
has been already explained. It only remains to add 
that the category of causality is mediated through the 
schema of order in Time. The empirical intuition first 
superimposes relations of antecedence and sequence on 
changing phenomena (the evolving Guwas or Reals), and 
the understanding out of these relations creates order 
in Time. The empirical intuition then intuits the 
phenomenal series of transformations of Energy in this 
Time-order, and in so doing imports the relation of cause 
and effect into the course of Nature. 

Sutra 51, Pada III.) 

The Dissipation of Energy (and of Mass)—their 
Dissolution into the Formless Prakrit! —Cosmic Evolu¬ 


tion (vftrrm) is a two-fold process, creative as w r ell as 
destructive, dissimilative as well as assimilative, kata- 
bolie as well as anabolic (’wg^roff and 
finrptiftmiH and fl^mfwjis). In one aspect there is 
the aggregation (unequal aggregation) of Mass and 
Energy, with consequent transformation of Energy, 
resulting in the creation of inorganic as well as organic 
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matter, and the genesis of worlds. The successive steps 
of this process may be described as (l) unequal aggre¬ 
gation with storing-up of Energy in a certain collocation, 
under a state of arrest (i.e. in a state of relatively 
stable equilibrium), (2) a stimulus removing the arrest 
and disturbing the equilibrium, and (3) liberation of 
the Energy, moving on to a fresh collocation, fresh 
aggregation, arrest, and equilibrium. The process of 
the world thus moves on from equilibrium to equili¬ 
brium, and the resulted that process is the develop¬ 
ment of a coherent determinate heterogeneous whole 
f^si, sag H f a g r nrregg , in what 

is essentially an incoherent indeterminate homogeneous 
whole (wf^p). 

But there is a second aspect of this evolutionary 
process. Unequal aggregations are unstable; there is a 
constant tendency in things to go back to the original 
stable equilibrium, the state of uniform equal diffusion 
of Reals. This process is called the resolution of like 
to like ( B^mOonw ), consisting in assimilation and 
dissipation, and being the exact opposite of the process 
of “ differentiation in the integrated ” which has evolved 
the Cosmos. The collocations of Mass, Energy, and 
Essence arc always breaking up, and the Energy, as 
well as the Mass, however slowly, however imperceptibly, 
are being dissipated, i.e. dissolved into the original 
formless Prakriti, a state of permanent equilibrium and 
arrest, from which there is, and can be, no return, 
except under the transcendental influence of the. 
Absolute at the commencement of a new creative cycle. 
IN 1 of that there is a destruction of the Mass or Energy, 
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a dissipation or dissolution into a condition of equal 
uniform diffusion from which there is no return. This 
is not the phenomenon of kinetic Energy disappearing 
and becoming potential or sub-latent, for in such cases 
there is restitution or reconversion by natural means. 
When this reverse current of assimilation (and dissipa¬ 
tion) prevails over the current of dissimilation (and 
integration), the Universe will disintegrate more and 
more, until it disappears in the formless Prakn'ti, its 
unknowable source and ground. ( Vide and crtg^h) 

The Evolution of Matter (m«ufiarai *ffc). — The 
ultimate constitution of Matter is a question of the 
profoundest interest in the Sankhya-Patanjala system. 
Three stages clearly stand out in the genesis of 
Matter (1) the original infinitesimal units of Mass 
or inertia, absolutely homogeneous and ubiquitous, on 
which Energy does work, when the original equilibrium 
comes to an end (*r^—imnn^u); (2) the infra-atomic 
unit-potentials, charged with different kinds of Energy, 
which result from the action of Energy on the original 
units of Mass (d«Mr*) ; and (3) the five different classes 
of atoms, the minutest divisions of which gross matter 
>s capable, but which are themselves complex Tanmatric 
systems (’OT^HTrmCTrT^). 

The first stadium, Bhutadi, is absolutely homogeneous 
out] absolutely inert, being devoid of all physical and 
chemical characters except quantum or 

mass (nfrfErarr?, Trfinmt); and this admits neither of 
addition run of subtraction* can neither be created nor 
destroyed. The second stadium, Tanmdtra, represents 
subtile matter, vibratory, impingent, radiant, etc., 
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instinct with potential energy. These “ potentials ” arise 
from the unequal aggregation of the original Mass-units 
in different proportions and collocations with an unequal 
distribution of the original Energy (Rajas). (rp*rra- 
f%S grnspf ^ ^nfV^fHT^r ^rartsTii 

—^nrrnW twht fipTT tps i) The 

Tanm&tras possess something more than quantum of 
Mass and Energy; they possess physical characters, 
some of them penetrability (srqsvrisrsiH), others powers of 
impact or pressure, others radiant heat, others again 
capability of viscous and cohesive attraction. In 
intimate relation to these physical characters they also 
possess the potentials of the energies represented by 
sound, touch, colour, taste, and smell; but being subtile 
matter, they arc devoid of the peculiar forms ( ft r g q) 
which these “ potentials ” assume in particles of gross 
matter like the atoms and their aggregates. In other 
words, the potentials lodged in subtile matter must 
undergo peculiar transformations by new groupings or 
collocations to be classed among sensory stimuli—gross 
matter being supposed to be matter endued with 
properties of the class of sensory stimuli, though in the 
minutest particles thereof the sensory stimuli may be 
infra-sensible but not sags*), 

a m 1 w ^ w-p'Qi: 

1 fnirsr 31 nsi tViji q viyi 31 <^1Q; h war mrRt 

The Tanmdtras, then, are infra-atomic particles 
charged with specific potential energies. First, the 
“potential” of the sound-stimulus is lodged in one 
c’ass of particles, Tanniatras which possess the physical 
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energy of vibration (mrwre), ancl serve to form the 
radicle of the ether - atom ('srnsrnjnrcHTw) ; then the 
potential of the tactile stimulus is lodged in another 
class of Tanmatras, particles which possess the physical 
energy of impact or mechanical pressure in addition to 
that of vibration, and serve to form the radicle of the 
air-atom (VAyu Paramanu); next, the potential of the 
colour-stimulus is lodged in a third class of Tanmatras, 
particles which are charged with the energy of radiant 
heat-and-light, in addition to those of impact and 
vibration, and serve to form the nucleus of the light- 
and-heat corpuscle ; then the potential of the taste- 
stimulus is lodged in other Tanmdtras, particles which 
possess the energy of viscous attraction, in addition to 
those of heat, impact, and vibration, and which after¬ 
wards develop into the atom of water; and, lastly, the 
potential of the smell-stimulus is lodged in a further 
class of Tanmdtras, particles which are charged with 
the energy of cohesive attraction, in addition to those 
of viscous attraction, heat, impact, and vibration, and 
which serve to fprm the radicle of the earth-atom. 

qjfysinT: fltrsn si^Trowr-J ^np*u3 twpstt* 

srsuTTsr grerqq : u^TPninn: n (qmnmn, 

Sutra 19, Pada II.) ■’mrg-nr? jrsrirwrri OTT?fTU??g.Tiif 
3re«n*rruTa snjwrftgqf «r>or5*rm?! q^urmsr TricfPjFrrsn <n*rreifrj 
t Sutra 62, Chap. I.). 

ufwa: uftprfTmnw: Hmpn- 
1 ’sfq ^m a minfo ^is-raTj re r H TfH -swto 

eqrfwtTTTm: \ (wrrcmro, Sutra 14, Pada IV.) wiror i 

THrfqwr ass: xjfrnm*: ?*<?- 

?fat ^ i ri n^rnft 
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f^TrwfT^TOT Tnftsm: k«j: i ^ jr^rctrs^trot ^#rmr 

^T«it mvro: hw, irrrvr^Tfe i 

^rcfTTrm: h«u *r^TSBTTjrrf^: i 

fwnrftr'g remarks : ^rsr ^i^rf^rpwrjws 

^Tfoar^Tf^n^p: ^rTteufirfUrVir. *ffir i («ftj|4if$«, Sutra 14 , 
Pada IV.). 

Before explaining the genesis of atoms it is neces¬ 
sary to say something about 4-kasa, which is the link 
between the infra-atomic particles (Tanmatras) and 
atoms (Paramdnus). Aka^a corresponds in some 
respects to the ether of the physicists, and in others 
to what may be called proto-atom (protyle). In one 
aspect Akasa is all-pervasive (fir*), and devoid of the 
property of impenetrability which characterises even 
the infra-atomic potential units (Tanmatras). In 
another aspect Ak&sa is described as having originated 
out of the mass, or inertia, in Prakn'ti (Bhutddi) when 
the latter became charged with the first potential (the 
sound-potential). Vijn&na-bhikshu, in the Yoga-Vdrtika, 
boldly tackles the difficulty. Akasa, he explains, has 
two forms—original and derivative, non-atomic and 
atomic. The original Akdsa is the undifferentiated 
formless Tanias (mass in Prakn'ti, matter-rudiment— 
Bhutddi), which is devoid of all potentials, and is 
merely the all-pervasive seat or vehict of the 
ubiquitous original Energy (Rajas). This Akdsa must 
uot be confounded with vacuum, which is merely 
negative (wHuumr?—un-occupiedness), though it must 
be conceived as all-pervasive, occupying the same space 
as the various forms of gross matter (*nrr?ripfp*f(— 
wrrrst—and therefore devoid of 
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the property of impenetrability 
■jfraTfi&q?) which characterises atomic matter. But when 
the original equilibrium (mnnwi) comes to an end, 
unequal aggregations form collocations in different 
groups and proportions of the three Gunas (^nnfwn^T 
^rts^ *l4bi(ham: wyrpt—f^TRfng, and qnnnf#qr). 

The transformation of Energy now begins—working on 
a collocation of mass (with Essence) ( /j n n iri f tquu# — 
fqarHftrcj, ^rbnnft 1 *); it first gives rise to the sound- 
potential ■crfV^rn frr — fwRfu^]), and the 

atomic Aka-sa (proto-atom, protyle) is but an integration 
of the original unit of mass charged with this vibration- 
potential. This vibratory (or rather rotary) ether-atom 
(otshkiJj) is integrated, limited (qfrfiosw), and as such 
cannot occupy the same space with other (subsequently 
integrated) atoms. But this proto-atomic integration 
of Akd.sa (Srnkr^mjT) is formed everywhere, and, itself 
residing in the ubiquitous non-atomic Akasa (sfinTTU'^rnyt— 
^H<wai»M*u3RT^), forms the universal medium in which 
air or gas atoms, light-and-heat corpuscles, and other 
atoms move and float about. 

i irf^ f? vTRrtai h wth inp 

wrreirfipj h (fw^rfag, qmqrfN?, Sutra 

40, Pada [II.)w^r3t f? f^f-rw i <r* 

qjqfy-qff i Tnpvftq i fygirrfa^nrr- 

?ni iimft 

1 wm ^c'pfTTrvr w^jmqefcn 

^ftfsRr qmlTrTntm (fqurqfirg, qbTrrfhqr, Sutra 40 , 
Pada III.). 

The Genesis of the Infra-Atomic Unit-Potentials 
( Tanmdtras ) and of the Atoms .—The subject of the 
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genesis and the structure of the Tanmatras and the 
Paramdnus was a fascinating one to these ancient 
thinkers, and a wide divergence of views prevailed. I 
will here notice several typical views—those of the 
Vishmi Pur Ana, Parasara, Patanjali, and a certain school 
of Vedantists reported in the TOrftrcro* 

I. A famous passage in the Vishzm Purana explains 
the genesis and the structure of the TanmAtras and of 
the Bhiitas (Paramanus) in the following manner : — 
The first Tanmatra originated from the rudiment- 
matter (Bhutadi), the individuated but still indeter¬ 
minate potential-less Mass in Praknti, under the action 
of Energy (vwmn: luruHHrn, Sutra 62, Cb. I.) 

by a process of disintegration and emanation (f-ujifun: — 

Sutra 14, Pada IV. 
ursshnin^rHun ^nr hr?!, on 

Patanjali’s Sutra — jRdirfari fiufftzrMUU etc.) in the 
menstruum, or surrounding medium of the unindi¬ 
viduated cosmic mass (Mahat, sr^iiupi:). 

This first subtile matter, the first result of “ Mass- 
disintegration ” and Energy-transformation, is charged 
with the sound-potential, the potential of vibration or 
oscillation (nfppr^). It is called the sound-potential 

This is typical of the genesis (and structure) of the 
other Tanmatras (kinds of subtile matter). In each of 
the remaining cases, an atomic Mass charged with 
actual specific energies (wnruRUg) disintegrates and 
emanates, and thus evolves a form of subtile matter 
(a kind of Tanmatra) under the action of Energy, and 
always in the same menstruum or surrounding medium 
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—that of Bhiitadi, the super-subtile. Each kind of 
subtile matter becomes charged with a new potential in 
addition to the potentials already evolved. The genesis 
of an atom, a Bhiita-Paramdnu, is a quite different 
process. Here the unit-potential (Tanm&tra) receives 
an accretion of Mass, and by a sort of condensation and 
collocation evolves an atom (Bhuta-Paramanu). 

The genesis and structure of the Tanmatras and the 
Bhuta-Paramanus are worked out below :— 

1. The super-subtile inviduated Mass (rudiment- 
matter, Bhutadi), under the action of the 
original Energy (tsu) disintegrates and emanates 

in the menstruum or surrounding medium 
(toiiikw) of Mahat cosmic super-subtile Mass, 
and evolves a form of subtile matter (inure), which 
becomes charged with the sound - potential 
(vibration-potential, and is called the 

unit of sound-potential (^jratrnr). 

2. This subtile matter, the Mass, charged with 

sound-potential, receives an accretion of Mass 
from the rudiment-matter (Bhutadi), and by 
condensation and collocation evolves the Akasa 
Bhuta, the atomic Akdsa, the proto-atom 
charged with the specific Energy of the sound- 
stimulus (actual vibratory motion), (u 
W-fP*tr*Trf UtferffaTI^ UUIfk I TTiirtT 

fhf^rT ^rernjr wjuir — 

on the Vishnu Purina passage, Sutra 14, 

Pada IV.) 

3. This proto-atom, the atomic. Ak&sa, charged with 
its actual specific Energy, again disintegrates and 
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emanates, under tlie action of the original 
Energy and in the menstruum of the rudiment- 
matter (super-subtile Mass), and thus evolves 
another kind of subtile matter (Tanm&tra) which 
becomes charged with the touch-potential (the 
potential of impact or mechanical pressure— 
in addition to the sound- 
potential (vibration-potential— hkw^ ) and is 
called the unit of touch-potential (Rupuury). 
Next, this subtile matter, the Mass charged with 
touch- (and sound-) potential, i.e. with the 
potentials of vibration and impact, receives an 
accretion of Mass again from the rudiment- 
matter (Bhutadi), and by condensation and 
collocation evolves the Vayu Bhuta, a kind of 
gaseous matter or air of which the atoms are 
charged with the actual specific energy of the 
touch-stimulus, i.e ., with actual energy of impact in 
addition to the actual energy of vibratory motion. 
Next, the atom of Vdyu, so charged with the 
actual specific energy of impact and vibration, 
again disintegrates and emanates, under the 
action of the original Energy, and in the same 
menstruum or sui'rounding medium of the 
rudiment-matter (super-subtile Mass—Bhutddi), 
and thus evolves another kind of subtile matter 
(Tanmatra), which becomes charged with the 
heat-potential heat-and-liglit poten¬ 

tial) in addition to the impact-potential and the 
vibration-potential, and is called the unit of 
colour-potential (srowr*). 










6. Now this subtile matter, this radiant matter, 
charged with light-and-heat potential, and also 
with impact- and vibration-potential, receives an 
accretion of Mass again from the rudiment- 
matter (Bhutddi), and by condensation and 
collocation evolves the Tejas Bhiita, the light- 
and-heat corpuscle, which is charged with the 
specific Energy of the colour-stimulus, i.e. 
radiates actual heat and light (fVfcfiw) in 
addition to manifesting the energy of impact 
(impingency) and of vibration (or oscillation). 

7. Next, this atom or light-and-heat corpuscle 
disintegi’ates, and emanates as before a form of 
subtile matter charged with the taste-potential 
(cen^r?), in addition to the three potentials 
already generated, and also with the physical 
potential of viscous attraction. 

8. This subtile matter charged with the taste- 
potential and with the potential of viscous 
attraction condenses, and collocates as before 
into the water-atom, which manifests the actual 
specific energies of viscous attraction and the 
taste-stimulus. 

9. The viscous water-atom charged with the actual 
specific energy of the taste-stimulus disinte¬ 
grates, and emanates as before a form of subtile 
matter charged with the smell-potential in 
addition to the four potentials alreftdy generated 
and a'ao wit!) the potential of cohesive attraction. 

10. This subtile matter charged with the smell- 
potential and with the potential of cohesive 
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attraction condenses, and collocates as before 
into the earth-atom, which manifests the actual 
specific energies of cohesive attraction and the 
smell-stimulus. 


Vijnana-bhikshu, in the Yoga-Vartika, briefly sum¬ 
marises the Vishrai Purana process as follows :— 

Bhiitadi as radicle in conjunction with Mahat 
produces the sound-potential, which as radicle in 
conjunction with Bhutddi produces Akasa, which as 
radicle in conjunction with Bhutddi produces the touch- 
potential, which as radicle in conjunction with Bhutadi 
produces Vayu, which as radicle in conjunction with 
Bhiitadi produces the colour-potential, which as radicle 
in conjunction with Bhutadi produces Tejas, and 
so on. 

In this brief summary he does not bring out the 
force of firjtrcr: (the disintegrating process) and the 
distinction between the genesis of subtile and gross 
matter (Tanmatra and Bhuta). 

firftrrrr: nfl mmfm* cm: i 

HrHf?: H I 

ftrftro: ? i 

mg: tthi wsfrf gijfl *nr: i 

lb A famous passage in Parasara takes another 
view oi the genesis and structure of the Tanmatras and 
the Bhuta-Parama/ms. Krishnapdda, in the «r*iwrc* 3 !T, 
represents the scheme as follows :— 

I he lanmatras originate from one another in one 

D 
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linear series, and each Bkuta- 
line from its own Tanmatra :— 


<SL 

originates in a separate 







^TrPJTT^ 






Bhiitadi. 

Sound-Tanmatra—as a radicle or centre 
surrounded or encircled by Bhutadi 
generates Akdsa— 

Touch-Tanmatra—as a radicle or centre 
encircled by sound-Tanmdtra with 
AkHsa-atom as a help generates 
Vayu— 

Colour-Tanmdtra — as a radicle or 
centre encircled by touch-Tanmatra 
with Vayu-atom as a help generates 
Tejas— 

Taste-Tanmatra—as a radicle or centre 
encircled by colour-Tanmatra with 
Teias-atom as a help generates 
Ap— 

Smell-Tanmatra—as a radicle or centre 
encircled by taste-Tanmatra with 
Ap-atom as a help generates 
Pnthivi. 


The genesis of a Bhiita-Paramdnu (atom) from the 
subtile matter of a Tanmdtra is not here so simple as 
in the \iew of the Vishnu Purdna. The latter speaks 
el condensation and collocation, but in the passage 
under reference a Tanmdtra is supposed to act as a 
radicle, as the centre of a system, surrounded or 
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encircled by Tanm&tras of the immediately higher order 
in the medium of their own Bhuta. 

Thus an atom of Ak&.sa has the following structure :— 


Prakrit!—Mahat 


c3 

I 

I 



c3 

-=J 

rJ 


1 

I 


Prakriti—Mahat 
An Atom of Akasa. 

Sb = 6 abda-Tanniatra (vibration-potential). 
Bh = Bhiitadi. 




An atom of Yayu is constituted as follow; (this takes 
place within the surrounding medium of Akasa) :— 

Ak&sa 



Akriaa 


An Atom of Yayu. 

Sp = Sparsa-Taiun&tra (impact-potential). 

8 b = Sabda-Tanmatra (vibration-potential). 

D 2 
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An atom of Tejas (heat-and-light corpuscle) has 
the following structure :— 

Vayu 



Vdyu 

An Atom of Tejas. 

Rp = Rupa-Tamnatra (light-potential). 

Sp = Sparsa-Tanmatra (impact-potential). 

and so on. 

A chemist will be disposed to push his chemical 
processes into the region of subtile matter. He may 
translate as a menstruum, and as a 

catalytic agent. In this case an atom of Vayu will be 
considered as generated from the impact-Tanmatra as 
a radicle, in the menstruum of vibration-Tanmatra, 
with Akasa-atoms as a catalytic agent. 
s*u:—3P?r<rsRri ittw, 

hit ^rrarrat wnnr, TTfi: *rr*nb wishnjrt^ 

irt w i bf , ^ ft ^ a ’^TVfTTri ^sr°?rrTmi? tv^ftttt .h i ^ i 

apprmir, tth : vfHnjr KTRRrr4 

fTflTW^hfh, «ritir.n(viT?rrff Trsfi 

5iTOi—and so on. wi sw: TwnifTTTiii ^runmt^u;: i 

«*<<!() i 

A slight variation of the above view is ascribed to 
a certain school of Vcdantists in the inetfwro. 
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The scheme may be represented as follows :— 

A Bhuta-atom is evolved by integration (condensa¬ 
tion and collocation, from the corresponding 

Tanm&tra (subtile matter). This is the same view as 
that of the Vishnu Purana. 

1 he Tanmatras again evolve from one another in a 
lineal series, as in Par&sara’s view. But the process of 
this generation is somewhat more complex. A Tanmatra 
hist disintegrates and emanates in a surrounding medium 
(a menstruum) of the Tanmatra just preceding it in the 
order of genesis, and, with the help of its own Sthula 
Bhuta as a sort of catalytic, generates the Tanmatra 
uext. in order ; e.g., the infra-atomic impact-particles 
\m$n**u-4) disintegrate or emanate, in a surrounding 
atmosphere ” of the vibratory subtile matter (^pe^rarre), 
and then, with the help of their own atomic integration 
V<iyu, gas, generate the Tanm&tra next in order, the 
subtile matter of radiant light-and-heat (rtn:). 


Idh Patafijali’s view, as expounded in the sqrawmn 
and TibHifagr, is as follows :— 

( a ) The order of genesis of various forms of subtile 
matter (potentials) :— 

(l) Bhutddi, the rudiment-matter, original Mass, 
acted on by Rajas (Energy) produces the sound- 
potential (vibration-potential), 

srporrrrimrfiT i 

(-') Ihis subtile vibration-potential, as a radicle, 
with accretion of rudiment-matter (Bhutadi), 
condensing and collocating, and acted on by 
Bajas, generates the subtile touch-potential 
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(impact-potential), which is impingent as well as 
vibratory (oscillating). 

(3) This subtile impact-potential, again, as a radicle, 
with accretion of rudiment-matter (Bhiitadi), 
condensing and collocating, and acted on by 
Rajas, generates the subtile light - and - heat 
potential (wif^rr-'t) which radiates light and heat, 
in addition to being impingent and vibratory. 

(4) Next, the light-and-heat potential, as a radicle, 
with accretion of rudiment-matter (Bhiitadi), 
condensing and collocating as before, generates 
the subtile taste-potential, which is charged with 
the potential of the taste-energy and of viscous 
attraction, in addition to being vibratory, 
impingent, and radiant. 

(5) Lastly, the subtile taste-potential as a radicle, 
with accretion of rudiment-matter as before, 
condensing and collocating, generates the subtile 
smell-potential, which is charged with the 
potential of the smell-energy, and also of 
cohesive attraction, in addition to being 
vibratory, impingent, and radiant. 

(b) The order of genesis of the Bh&ta-Paramh/ms 
(forms of atomic matter). 

Che five classes of atoms are generated as follows :— 

(l) The sound-potential, subtile matter, with accre¬ 
tion of rudiment-matter (Bhiitadi), generates the 
Akdsa-atom. 


(2) The touch-potentials combine with the vibratory 
particles (sound-potential) to generate the Vdyu- 
alom. 



MINlSr^ 



(3) The light-and-heat potentials combine with 
touch-potentials and sound-potentials (i.e. with 
impact particles and vibratory particles) to 
produce the Tejas-atom. 

(4) The taste-potentials combine with light-and- 
heat potentials, touch-potentials, and sound- 
potentials (i.e. with radiant, impingent, and 
vibratory particles) to generate the Ap-atom; and 

(5) The smell-potentials combine with the pi’eceding 
potentials (i.e. with particles of taste-energy and 
with radiant, impingent, and vibratory particles) 
to generate the Earth-atom. 

<> » * 

The Ak&sa-atom possesses penetrability, the Vdyu- 

atom impact or mechanical pressure, the Tejas-atom 
radiant heat-and-light, the Ap-atom viscous attraction, 
and the Earth-atom cohesive attraction. 

Vijn&na-bhikshu in one passage gives the following 
scheme of the genesis of the Bhutas :— 

A radicle of sound-potential with rudiment-matter 
give:. Akasa-atom (Bhutadi), a radicle of touch-potential 
with Akasa-atom givq^ Vayu-atom, a radicle of light- 
and-heat potential with Vayu-atom gives Tejas-atom, 
a radicle of taste-potential with Tejas-atom gives Ap- 
atom, and a radicle of smell-potential with Ap-atom 
gives Earth-atom. On this view, an atom 

of Akasa —Bh(Sb) 
of Vdyu = { Bh(Sb)} (Sp) 
of Tejas= (Ih(Sb)} (Sp) Bp 

where Bh=uwtfi?, Sb = Bp = Bp = 

and so on. 
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Bliutas and Param&mis — Cosmo-genesis and its 
successive stages:— 

Ihe five Bliutas stand for a classification of 
substances on the basis of their generic properties, 
resulting, as the Sankhyas hold, from the structural 
type of their constituent atoms—a classification more 
physical than chemical, or properly speaking chemico- 
physical, unlike the purely chemical classification of the 
so-called elements of modem chemistry. A Paramdnu, 
again, is a type of atoms corresponding to each Bhiita 
class, and indeed one and the same kind of Paramanu 
may comprehend atoms of different masses, if only 
these should agree in their structural type. 

Cosmo-genesis: a Bird's-eye View .—Out of the all- 
pervasive rudiment-matter (Bhutddi) appeared Akdsa 
(ether), first as a Tanmdtra (subtile matter) charged 
with the potential energy of sound (vibration-potential), 
and then as an atomic integration of a mono-Tanmatric 
structure (the AMsa-atom—w-aiaiHj) also ubiquitous 
and all-enveloping. In the next stage we find a new 
kind of ranmdtras, systems of the infra-atomic vibratory 
particles, so arranged as to manifest a new form of 
Energy, that of impact or mechanical pressure, and these 
fanm.ttras (^hnwraiftu) combining with the vibration- 
potentials (Akd-sa-Tanmatra) produced a new kind of 
atom, the di-Tanmatric Vayu-atom, which by aggrega¬ 
tion formed a gaseous envelope composed of impinging 
(driving) vibratory particles (Vdyu). Next appeared 
the third class of Tammitras, infra-atomic systems of 
the impinging vibratory particles, which by their 
collocation developed a new form of Energy the enemy 
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of radiant heat-and-light. These Tanmatras 
combining with the potentials (Tanmatras) of vibration 
and impact, produced a new kind of atom—the tri- 
Tanmatric Tejas-atom, the light-and-heat corpuscle, 
which by aggregation enveloped the gaseous world in 
huge flames. In the next stage we have the fourth 
class of: Tanmatras, new and complex infra-atomic 
systems of the radiant impinging vibratory particles, 
which evolved the energy of viscous attraction, as well 
as ^ le potential energy concerned in the taste-stimulus, 
lhese Tanmatras (rmuurufiTt) combining with the three 
previous ones, gave rise to another class of atoms, the 
tetra-Tanmatric Ap-atom, and the flaming gases were 
thus precipitated into cosmic masses of viscous fluid 
matters (Ap). Finally appeared the fifth class of 
Tanm&tras, infra-atomic systems of the viscous radiant 
impinging vibratory particles which developed new 
forms ol Energy—the energy of cohesive attraction, 
as WC ‘M as the potential energy concerned in the 
stimulus ot smell. These Tanmdtras 
uniting with the other four kinds of infra-atomic 
subtile particles, formed another class of atoms, the 

ponta lanmatric Earth-atom. Thus the viscous fluid 
matters were condensed and transformed into the 
Earth-Ehiita, comprising the majority of the so-called 
elements of chemistr T7 . 

dhe Purdnas, in their own fanciful way, conceive 
that, in the course of cosmic evolution, each succeeding 
Iflnita appeared within an outer envelope of its 
immediate predecessor, with a total mass (or volume () 
a tenth less than that of the latter. 



m<$T# y 
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mg: msrgtnr: i 
fmsrm^ ?r^m mwmfd» 

sremiiHwmrt rnmfms-fmmmm i 

Cv 

mmtTjtTTTft rrafenr: if 

jrrart^i mtum ^sitfrfTntg'Sf n 

(m^ft-mrfmrer, Slokas 72, 81, and 82.) 


Examples of the different Bhutas : — 

1. Akasa. This is ubiquitous. 

2. Vayu. Various substances composed of di- 

ranmdtric. atoms—kinds of Vayu—must have 
been formed in the gaseous envelope, in the 
second stage of cosmic evolution, out of the 
proto-atoms of Akd.?a; but they have either 
suffered a fresh transformation into substances 
of a more complex atomic structure, or have 
dissipated into the mono-Tanmdtric Akasa, out 
of which they took their rise. The one familiar 
example now surviving is atmospheric air. 
Water-vapour (mm) is but water (Ap), and 
smoke, fumes, etc., but earth-particles in gaseous 
diffusion. 

3. Tejas. Various classes of Tejas-corpuscles — 
substances with tri-Tanm&tric atomic structure, 
i.e. two grades subtler than the ordinary elements 
of chemistry (which are of a penta-Tanmatrie 
structure)—are even now known (mff 

i *fW vfh*n} vu<*Tst—mmflfm rnmnwro). 

First, there is fire, or the light and heat emitted by 
the burning log of wood or lamp (*rimr:-^q:->fM in*:). 
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Now it is important to note that the flame of a burning 
log of wood (^nr) or of an oil-lamp is not pure Tejas, a 
pure mass of light-and-heat corpuscles. There is chemical 
union with Earth-particles (particles of the hard penta- 
Tanmatric substance) acted on by Energy ; and then the 
Tejas-corpuscles, light-and-heat particles which are latent 
(absorbed) therein, come forth as flame (trrfehrfirewr 

fwrwffiig, Tmnmru, Sutra 110, 
Chap. V.). Then there is the light of the sun and the 
stars (f^t ifht ^enn^uf?) which are flaming masses of 
molten viscous matters an: ira — 

vjf^n^TTit) or of molten earthy matters 

Sutra 13, Chap. III.). There is also the lightning, which 
liberates a kind of Tejas latent in the aqueous particles 
and vapours, under the action of Energy, in the same 
way as an ordinary fire liberates the Tejas latent in the 
wood or other fuel. Next there are the stores of animal 
heat derived from the break-up of the nutritive material 
(vfi^ijj). Lastly there comes the peculiar form of the 
Tejas Energy (radiant Energy) stored up in the metalli¬ 
ferous ores and igneous rocks which have been formed 

O 

in the subterranean heat. Here earthy matters are 
mixed up, but the radiant Energy predominates in the 
composition of the metals (awwinWH tw ai fin n - - 

Sutra 19, Chap. III.). Aniruddha, 
a late Sankhya commentator, notes in reference to 
‘ igneous bodies” that the greater part of their mass 
is derived from the Earth Bhuta, though the Tejas 
particles determine the peculiar chemical combination 
which produces them; and this must also be his view 
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of the composition of the metals Or? vrfii (wsni 5ITK 

^rftt) ? i m m qTNiwsiri, vigiig ^r-fwinr^— 

Sutra 112, Chap. V.). 

4. Ap. This viscous fluid of a tetra-Tanmatric 
structure has but one pure example, viz., water, 
though the various organic acids, the juices of 
fruits and the saps of plants, are supposed to be 
transformations of watery radicles combined with 
different kinds of earthy accretions. 

5. Lastly, the Earth Bhuta, the hard full-formed 
matter, with its penta-Tanmatric atoms, com¬ 
prises by far the majority of the so-called 
chemical elements. 

The question is,—how does one and the same Bhuta, 
of the same formal structure, comprise different kinds 
of elements, with different atomic masses and different 
characteristic properties ? And the answer is not far to 
seek. The properties of a thing are only the energies 
that are manifested in the particular collocations of the 
three Gunas —Mass, Energy, and Essence; and a tri- 
Tanm&tric or a penta-Tanmatric atom, i.e. an atom 
composed of three or five kinds of Tanmatras, may 
dilicr from another of the same class in respect of 
the number of constituent Tanmatras of any particular 
kind, as also of their collocation or grouping, and 
therefore in mass as well as in generic and specific 
characters. 

1 he Sahkhya-Pataujala conceives the properties (or 
energies) of substances to result from the grouping or 
the quanta of the Tanmatras, or the Gunas themselves, 



misr^y 



and hence any radical differences in substances of the 
same Bhuta class must characterise their, atoms, 
though in an infra-sensible form. In the Nyaya- 
Vaiseshika, on the other hand, the atoms of the same 
Bhuta class are alike in themselves, homogeneous; 
and the variety of substances comprehended under 
the same Bhiita is ascribed merely to the different 
arrangements or groupings of the atoms and 

not of their components, for components they have 
none. 


As a typical and familiar instance of the variety 
of characteristic properties (or energies) that may result 
from variations in accompaniment or grouping, the 
Saiikhya-Ptitanjala points to the various kinds of fruit 
acids and juices, all originating from one and the same 
Bhuta (water) with different accretions of earthy matters 
(*jfrn*m:). In the same way, though we speak of only 
five classes of Tanmatras and atoms, the infinite variety 
of the world results from the infinitely varied collo¬ 
cations of the three original Gunas which underlie 
Tannn-ltra and atom alike, (uwrsrenrat ffnnr: 

—tqnreifjiy, reporting the Sahkhva 

view^. wa: vtmtjfrfiT—Sutra 44, 

Pada III. TTOTttj: trj^ru: 

—■amrmttj, Sutra 44, Pada IV. 


v#:— ibid., Sutra 14, Pada III. tit vwg ’wgtrnrt 
vwff— ibid ., Sutra 14, Pada III.) 
tpvj vtreurat ujitthI tsriitR^tn pnr vmr 

« w ^5 'wfw <rs^fwrtTH 


wars 

VfmilKUT 
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hfr^qfir—^shun—on Karika 16.) 


If we take a unit of rudiment-matter (Bhutadi) for 
the unit of mass (cf. the mass of an electron with a 
charge of motion, etc.), and represent the first Tanmatra 
by t t such units, and if further t 2 , t s , t 4 , t 5 units of mass 
(Bhutadi) be successively added at each accretion to 
form a fresh Tanmatra, then the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth Tanmatras will respectively contain tj + t>, 
tj + 1 2 -f t 3 , ti +1 2 4-1 3 -f t 4 , and t 4 +1 2 4- 1 3 + 1., +1, units 
of mass. 

Also the Vayu-atom (bi-Tanmatrie system) will 
contain t 4 + (b 4 + t 2 ), i.e. 2t 4 + t. 2 units of mass; the 
Tejas-atom (tri-Tanmatric system) will contain ti + 
(fci + t 2 ) + (t 1 + to + ts), i.e. 3t 1 -f2t 2 + t s units; the Ap- 
atom (tetra-Tanmatric system) t 4 -4- (t t +1 2 ) + (t 4 + 1. +1 3 ) 
+ (t 4 + tj + tj + t 4 ), i.e. 4tj + 31> + 2t s + t 4 units; 
and the Earth-atom (penta-Tanmatric system) tj + 

(ti + tj)+ . (ti-ft 2 -f- 1 ' 3 -}- 1 4 4“ tj), i.e. 5t 4 -f 4t 2 + 3t., 

+ 2t 4 + t 5 units. 

If t units of mass be added to the first Taumatra to 
form the atom of Akasa, the latter will contain t 4 + t 
units of mass. 

In other words, the numbers representing the mass- 
units (Tamas) in the different classes of atoms (gross 
matter) will form an ascending series, viz. h + t, 2t 4 4-1 2 , 
31] + 2t 2 -4- t-j, 4tj + 3t 2 + 2t a 4- t 4 , and 5t 4 + 4t 2 -4- 
3tj + 2t 4 + t 5 . 

No 1 v if n follower of the Sankhya-Patanjala were 
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ed to account for differences among Paramanus of 
the same Bhuta class, he would perhaps suppose t 4 to 
vary from a, to &, t 2 from a 2 to /? 2 , t 3 from a 3 to j3 a , 
t 4 from a 4 to /3 4 , and t 5 from a 5 to /3 3 . 

Therefore the mass-units contained in the Vayu- 
atoms of the different possible Vayu substances would 
be represented by 2oj + t, 2a x +l+t, 2a 1 +2 + t, 

.2^i -t-t, in A. P. with unity as common difference, 

there being 2(/3 1 — a 1 ) + 1 possible Vayu substances. 

The mass-units contained in the Tejas-atoms of the 
different possible Tejas substances would be represented 

by the series 3a 3 + 2a 2 + 03 , 3aj + 2a 2 + a 3 +1,. 

3/3i + 2/3 2 + /3 3 , increasing in A. P. by unity as common 
difference, there being 3(^8 l -a 3 )-|-2(/S 2 -a 2 )-f (/3 8 -a 3 )+ 1 
Tejas substances possible. 

The mass-units contained in the Ap-atoms of the 
different possible Ap substances would form the series 

4a 4 4- 3ot2 + 2a 3 + a 4 , 4a 4 4- 3ou + 2d3 -f- a 4 -f- 1,..... 

4& + 3/3 2 + 2/3 3 + /3 4 , there being 4(/5 4 — a x ) +3(& — ai^) + 
2(/8 3 ~ « 3 ) + (/3 4 — a 4 ) -f 1 Ap substances possible. 

The mass-units contained in the Earth-atoms of 
the different possible Earth substances would form the 
series in A. P., 5a 4 -f 4a 2 + 3a 3 + 2a 4 + a # , 5a 1 -f-4a 2 + 3a 3 

+ 2a 4 + a B + 1 .5/3j -f- 4/3 2 + 3/3 3 + 2 f3 t + /3 5 , there 

being 5(13, - a,) + 4(& - «*) + 3(& - a 3 ) + 2(&-a 4 ) + 
(&> — a 5 ) -f l Earth substances possible. 

Size (nfnmff).—As to size or volume, the Sahkhya 
accepts only two kinds—the infinitesimal, which is also 
without parts and the non-infinitesimal, 

which consists of parts —wnnnt). The latter varies 

from the excessively small (the so-called Anus, Tau- 
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matras, and Paramanus) to the indefinitely great 
—Pop— e.g. Ak.isa). 


The Gunas alone are infinitesimal, with the exception 
of those ubiquitous ones that evolve into Aka.sa-atoms 
and Mind-stuff (w^rr^rro, and ^RUojrtvi); all the rest of 
the evolved products (whether subtile or gross matter) 
are non-infinitesimal. 

Vijnana-bhikshu notes that all the Gunas (Reals) 
cannot be ubiquitous. If this were the case, that 
disturbance of equilibrium, that unequal aggregation 
with unequal stress and strain with which cosmic 
evolution begins, would be impossible. The Gunas, 
which give rise to Akasa and Mind-stuff, must be held 
to be ubiquitous, and this will suffice for the ubiquity 
of Prakn'ti. (tt ^ ^Wie$R > puuam<gH : ?fk 

i ^tr.^mTn^rjiijTprF^t inmif: i ni m iriHt 


s, Sutra 51, 


Pada III.) 

Chemical Analysis and Synthesis—Elements and 
Compounds. —What, then, is the equivalent in the 
Saukhya-Patanjala of the distinction between a chemical 
clement and a chemical compound, or is there none ? 
Did or did not this physical analysis and classi¬ 
fication of things lead on to a classification based 
on chemical analysis and chemical synthesis ? These 
are questions of siugular interest, the answer to 
which will disclose some new points of view from 
which the ancient Hindu thinkers approached the 
problems. 

ggregates (*f?T:) may. in regard to their structure, 
be divided into two classes : (l) those of which the 
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parts are in intimate union and fusion, being lost in 
the whole U£?t:), and (2) mechanical 

aggregates, or collocations of distinct and independent 
parts 

A substance is an aggregate of the former kind, and 
may be divided into two classes : (l) the Bhutas and 
their “ isomeric ” modifications (*pr, and wrarfirenr), 

and (2) chemical compounds (fhfcnrj^r, 

Chemical compounds, again, may be subdivided into 
two classes: (1) those composed of atoms of the same 
Bhuta class, i.e. of different isomeric modifications of 
the same Bhixta, and (2) those composed of atoms 
ot different Bhuta classes. In the first case, there 
is contact between “ isomeric ” atoms 
in the second case between heterogeneous atoms 
(f%3nrrta-«hftn). The first contact leads to intimate union 
—kfriw: *r. anr fi rai r t — 

tpct^htw) : the isomeric atoms by a peculiar 
liberation of Energy (usnifhft'crEm—the action of similars 
on similars) are attracted towards one another, and 
being riveted, as it were, form the so-called material 
cause of the compound product. The 

second kind of contact (that between unlike atoms 
of heterogeneous Bhxitas) begins with a liberation of 
Energy which breaks up each of the Bhutas: 

and taking particles (or atoms) of one as nuclei or 
radicles, groups particles of the rest round these radicles 
in a comparatively free or unattached condition. Iu 
this case, one Bhuta, that which serves to furnish the 
radicles, uot necessarily that which is numerically or 
quantitatively predominant, gets the name of material 

K 
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cause and the others, which by their 

collocation cause the liberation of Energy (-gTrem, ^i ^ br t, 
or are called efficient causes (fnnTfi^nrott)— 

jmPTJpff vnfwr vmvrrppin: vn:*>rpwrrn 
on Karika 16). The illustrations 
given (viz. the . Rasas as modifications of Ap, water, 
with Earth-accretions) show that this process applies 
not only to the Gu?ias, but also to the Bhutas. (h’jjt 
vfirit HTHT^mr 

on Karika 17. >srfiT (hsth ^fq) 

^wTrr N , vr on Sutra 112, Chap. V. 

wrfimT^^f wrcrtaHWH 

Htfigr i —fqjrprbrBj, i) 

Aniruddha goes so far as to hold that both “ isomeric ” 
and “ heterogenic ” combinations are real cases of consti¬ 
tutive contact. t (?r rew3i < lq frT, e.g. >0 rtwc i i,^ — 

on Sutra 113, Chap. V.). But in the later 
Sankhya-Pataiijala the current teaching denied this— 
*^ngqi'<p5f!qvtTff (Sutra 102, Chap. V.), where fwRfirj 
notes—qirqt h ■ 


But besides these transformations of substance 
(y* T^T-qfiUjia) by “isomeric” or “heterogenic” process, 
ceaseless changes go on in the characters, the modality, 
and the states of substances—changes which are due to 
the unequal distribution of force (or of stress and strain 
—pressure) among the Gu/*as, which are in themselves 
constant, tq w Twqrrm: h ^*n^mr:—w uaRt T*n 

31* T$T, W *Ni£sfq ^ 

^ 5TST -qfTT—^ftjjfjnqasfq JptTRf iWiqfVsrrii—«mwro, 
8utra 13, Puda III.) 
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Even as the same figure c 1 ’ stands for a hundred 
in the place of hundred, for ten in the place of ten, and 
for a unit in the place of unit.” 1 

Now the question is—in these mixed substances 
does the fusion take place by Paramd/ms or by larger 
masses (or lumps) ? Now a Parain&nu is defined to be 
the smallest portion of any substance which exhibits 
the characteristic qualities of that substance ; in other 
words, it stands for the smallest homogeneous portion 
of any substance. It is not without parts, and there- 


Tliis conclusively proves that the decimal notation was familiar 
to the Hindus when the Vyasa-Bhaskya. was written, i.e. centuries 
before the first appearance of the notation in the writings of the 
Arabs or the Greco-Syrian intermediaries. Vachaspati, who com¬ 
ments on the Vyasa-Bhaskya, composed his Nyaya-Suchi-Nibandka 
in Lc. Sam vat 898 or 842 a.d/ This cannot be 

6aka 898, for apart from the decisive use of “37PJT, which by this 
time had come to signify the Sam vat era, V dchaspati’s commentator, 
Udayana, wrote the Lakshanavali in &aka 906— 

Vr^rnrfrf: | 

and Udayana, who wrote the Parisuddhi on the Tatparyyatika of 
Vachaspati, could not have been a contemporary of the latter, as 
will also appear from the invocation to Sarasvati in the opening 
lines of the Parisuddhi. Vachaspati, then, preceded Udayana by 
142 years, and must have been himself preceded by the author of 
the Vyasa-Bhashya by a longer interval still, for Vachaspati 
ascribes the Bhdshya to Veda-Vyasa himself vrrfV5i* *rn& 

fTST*$l*r). The internal evidence also points to the con¬ 
clusion that the Bhasliya cannot have been composed later than 
the sixth century— cf. the quotations from Panchaaikha, Var 
shaganya, and the Shaskthi-Tantra-Sdstra, without a single 
reference to I$vara-Kmhna--which is decisive. I may add that 
1 remember to have come across passages of a similar import m 
Buddhist and other writings of a still earlier date. 

CJ 







fore not indivisible. It is subject to disintegration. 
In a Bhuta or its isomeric modification, tbe Paramanu, 
tlie smallest homogeneous component particle, is un- 
mixed, and therefore corresponds to the atom of modern 
chemistry. In a mixed substance munjrfT^), 

whether it be an “ isomeric ” or a heterogenic compound, 
the qualities are due to the mixture, and therefore its 
Param&nu (usually called Arambhaka Paramanu), the 
smallest homogeneous particle possessing its charac¬ 
teristic qualities, must result from the mixture of the 
Paramanus (in smaller or larger numbers as the case may 
be) of the component substances. In the Sinkhya view, 
then, the Paramanu of a mixed substance (Arambhaka 
Paramanu) corresponds to what we now call molecule, 
-jrai TTCurwirfir—» 35 ^ f? 

tuwrvTT^ 

—Sutra 52, Pada III. fnwftWT ^ fir^TUid 1 
ufwbrnrro: irhum Ol w i fr, uh g ufiromfbd vtwr^rrfft- 

finmrchr 1 —fwnrfu^, uwumw, Sutra 88, Chap. V.) 
That the Param&nus may form binary molecules 
(si*jpB) in forming substances, is acknowledged by the 
Sdiikhyas, as will appear from Gauc/apada: irsrr 
awsK'd^n: 1 (ut^iu?, on Karika 12). Even 
the Vai.seshikas, with their prejudice against “ poly- 
Bhautic”or “heterogenic” combination, acknowledge 
that in “ poly-Bhautic ” compounds the different Bhuta 
substances unite by their Paramdnus (or atoms), though 
they rigidly insist that in such cases only one atom 
should be regarded as the “ radicle ” (•jtn^Trf or jpurewn 
^rroji) and the others as co-efficient causes (firftreraTOsr--- 
■stows, e.f). TOrwrcrr^- -vd mppmh *n?T$wg 
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fHHiPHrpTriT 7UTuwfts7n«i: tnf^uu;jn^yf^riwjt 

— where Sridhara notes UTf«nrr twwft: 
and U day an a inruTHt wrroHt TtTfshnrraTT^PT 

It was only in the mediaeval Sdhkhya-Pdtanjala 
that under the influence of the Nyaya-Vaiseshika 
doctrine a radical difference was conceived to exist 
between the structure (or constitution) of a molecule 
composed of “ isomeric ” atoms, and that of one com¬ 
posed of heterogeneous atoms. In the former case 
there was believed to take place intimate union (*jf), 
in the latter case only a grouping of comparatively 
free or loosely attached atoms round a radicle atom 
with liberation of Energy ('sthw, or 

P^wi) and the setting up of unequal stress^ and strain 

At the same time it was of 
course admitted that this distinction does not apply 
to the forms of subtile matter (Tanmdtra— 
which could unite in intimate fusion, whether homo¬ 
geneous or heterogeneous. For example, the subtile 
body (W^nrk) which is supposed to be the seat or 
vehicle of the conscious principle is acknowledged by 
Vijnana-bkikshu to be penta-Bhautic (T^HrrnH'^i); in 
other words, all the five Tanmdtras serve as material 
causes, though the gross body (the animal organism) 
is stated to be only a “ heterogenic ” compound with 
the Earth Bhuta as radicle or base. (^fw Hi fluK * 
todt i (Wnr^rdf ^ ^rur^N! b m foi 
—inmnnu, Sutras 11 and 12, Chap. III. worrit 
^ Nmftr — ibid., Sutra 19, 

Chap. ITT.) 
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But in the original Sankhya-Patanjala it appears 
that the production of a new substance by mixture of 


unlike Bhutas 



was conceded as freely as 


in the Vedanta, and was conceived as in nowise differing 
from the formation of a compound of atoms of the 
same Bhuta class. The Sankhya analysis of all change 
into transformations of Energy due to collocations of 
unchanging Gunas, in other words the prevailing 
chemico-physical (or physical) point of view, naturally 
recognises no distinction between collocations of 
“ isomeric :: and those of heterogeneous atoms. At 
bottom they are all collocations of the Gunas. Even 
Vijndna-bhikshu, who, as one of the latest expounders 
of the Sankhya-Patanjala, has been most affected by 
the Vaiseshika prejudice against “ poly-Bhautic ” com¬ 
bination (fwnfhrtrrtn), urges that the qualities of a 
compound substance are not necessarily the result of 
similar qualities in the component elements. (n*rnrfa- 

g (enfiforrart) n i) 
Elsewhere he explains that, so far from the vital activity 
being independent, it is originated and maintained by 
the, combined operation or fusion of the different sensory 
and motor reflexes of the living organism, and notes 
that the united operation of mixed (or miscellaneous) 
causes, where there is a fit collocation of matter, offers 
no difficulty to a follower of the Sailkhya-Patanjala. 
GnfinnfFfoq 

»T5RgT vos^iniT?'^ *r*rsJ «rrfW— glui ng, Sutra 32, Chap. II.) 
In the middle of the ninth century we find Vachaspati 
instancing some “ heterogenic ” or “ poly-Bhautic ” 
compositions as typical examples of evolutionary change 







ww/sr^ 



(vfwm) and unhesitatingly accepting the substantive 
character of the products. In the Kaumudi he describes 
the various acids and juices of fruits as modifications 
of the same original water in the presence of different 
kinds of earthy accretions. The process is peculiar. The 
water-particle (or atom) serves as a radicle or centre of 
a system, and the different kinds of the Earth-Bhuta 
centering round this as a nucleus become the seat of 
forces, which bring in the development of new 
energies (and new qualities, e.g. tastes) in the water, 
(w 3735 vvrnmfu vrrnra 

WT^-f^- 3 rftrr 3 Tf^-tmniT m 3331 

i uvrfppsf vrirero sHUUiHmirr. 

ufcuiiH^nr uvtvfftT i—on Karika 16.) Vachaspati 
also points out that different substances may be trans¬ 
formed into one and the same substance (e.g. the 
production of salt by the cow, the horse, the buffalo, 
and the elephant, thrown into the salt-factory of 
Sambara in Bajputana, or of the flame of a candle by 
the combination of wick, oil, and fire), 3 gvun fq 

3 fttm: js: i 37331 TpnsTg- nf^qma^ nrt ^JTTftrftprrqrt 
H I dlM(73Tl!T: vfonm:, ^ wytu ^fir 1 — 

3733511171 on Tamwrat, Pada IV., Sutra 14.) 

Earlier still, i.e. not later than the sixth century, 
the Vy&sa-Bh&shya, noting that inorganic matter, 
vegetable substances, and animal substances do not 
difler from one another essentially in respect of their 
potential energies and ultimate constituents, points 
out that various bi-Bkautic chemical compounds of 
water and earth substances, in the shape of saps, acids, 
and juices, are found in plants in their different parti* 
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H?\)- I n other 

words, bi-Bhautie compounds are here placed in the 
same category as compounds of substances of the 
same Bhuta class, for here the particles of both the 
Bhutas are regarded as forming the matter (material 
cause— snKMctiiUii) of the smallest homogeneous portions 
of the compound substances. 

N.B. — Yachaspati naturally interprets this to mean 
separate modifications of the two Bhutas. 

The view of the earlier Sahkhyas, that atoms of 
different Bhutas may chemically combine to form 
molecules of compound substances as much as atoms 
of different modes of the same Bhuta, comes out clearly 
in Utpala’s brief reference to the Sdnkhya system in 
his commentary on Vardhamihira’s Vnhat Samhita. 
[iranta] wryTUTuftr i ita 
i mr: w^§cnnnfH Utpala, Chap. I., 

Sloka 7.) 


Chemistry in the Medical Schools of Ancient 

India. 

As a matter of fact, long before the fifth century, 
probably as early as the first century A.D., the pre¬ 
vailing schools of medicine and surgery which were 
based on the Saiikhya teaching with a methodology 
derived from the lSfydya-Vai.seshika doctrine (of. Charaka, 
Harirasthdna, Chap. I.; Vimdnasthana, Chap. VIII.; also 
iSu -ruta, Banrasthdna, Chap. I.) had founded an elaborate 
theory of inorganic and organic compounds, which 
equally admitted iso-Bhautie and hetero-Bhautie com- 
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binations. Like the Vedantists, Charaka held that 
eacli of the gross Bhiitas (Mahabhutas) is a peculiar 
ultra-chemical compound of five original subtile Bhiitas. 
In this sense, every substance is penta-Bhautic, but for 
purposes of chemical analysis and synthesis, i.e. considered 
with reference to the Mahabhutas, all substances in 
their chemical constitution belong to one or other of 
the following classes: mono-Bhautic, bi-Bhautic, tri- 
Bhautic, tetra-Bhautic, and penta-Bhautic. Compounds 
of difierent Bhiitas, again, may combine to form more 
complex substances, and these in their turn higher 
compounds still, and so on in progressive transformation, 
as is more specially the case with organic substances 
and products. 

Physical Characters of the Blmtas . — The prevailing 
physical characters of the difierent Bhiitas and their 
isomeric modes are enumerated as follows: — 

Earth substances : Heavy, rough, hard, inert, dense, 

opaque, exciting the sense of 
smell. 

Ap substances : Liquid, viscous, cold, soft, 

slippery, fluid, exciting the 
sense of taste. 

Tejas substances: Hot, penetrative, subtle, light, 

dry, clear, rarefied, and 
luminous. 

V ayu substances: Light, cold, dry, transparent, 

, rarefied, impingent. • 

Aka«i substances : Imponderable (or light), rarefied, 

elastic, capable of sound 
(vibrations). 
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h *1 r-rf-^Tr? 7rjynT[iqr?^TfTi Tnf^unri 

%rsr?ll rt*< iT^rniiir^HfiT ’smmftr I 

vnr^nftr • cJprHnr^n^ni^ ^reqTjpj- 
*n^rvfr • ^ci y «^i 51 «<u<r^ 3 iftr 1— 

Charaka, Sarirasthdna, Chap. XXVI.; compare Susruta, 
Sutrasthdna, Chap. XLI. 

Charaka points out that the primary qualities or 
specific physical characters of the five Bhutas are tactile 
qualities, i.e. sensible to touch, e.g. hardness (or rough¬ 
ness) for Earth, liquidity (or yielding to pressure) for 
Ap, impelling or moving force (pressure) for Vdyu, heat 
for Tejas, and vacuum (non-resistance, penetrability) 
for Akasa. 

*i=*iS(^<irmnft Tmntuu » 

(Charaka, Sarirasthdna, Chap. I.) 
(Cf. the elaborate enumeration of physical characters 
quoted in Vijndna-bhikshu, Yoga-Vdrtika, Sutra 42, 
Pada I.; also Varavara’s commentary on Tattva-traya, 
Achit-prakarana.) 

The Mahdbhutas—Mechanical Mixtures .—Susruta 


notes that each of the gross Bhutas (Mahdbhutas) is 
found mixed up with the other Bhutas— e.g., the Mahd- 
bhiita Akdsa is the receptacle (or vehicle) of air, heat- 
and-light, and water vapour; the Mahdbhuta Vdyu, of 
water vapour, light-and-heat, and even fine particles of 
earth Weld in suspension ; the Mahdbhuta Tejas, of 
earth particles in the shape of smoke, and also water 
vapour. (^r«qrfnfinm> strong fwf^ -Susruta, 
Sdrirusthdna, Chap. 1. 1 ^rarr^T 
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i Tbftswft »tm vnmnfiiSPTO i wfarfa 

irsrfu i tMlyu vrHbmfh \—Dalvana on Susruta, 

loc. cit.) 

Mono-Bhautic Earth substances : — Charaka and 
Susruta regard the following as Earth substances : 
gold, the five Lohas (silver, copper, lead, iron, and 
tin) and their “ rust,” arsenic, orpiment, various mineral 
earths and salts, sand, precious stones. (Charaka, 
Siitrasthana, Chap. I. ; cf. also Susruta, Siitrasthdna, 
Chap. I. mfw: P 31 i 

Hs aj 1 f«j P h: i ^ 

P — Dalvana on 

Susruta, loc. cit.) 

The salts include common salt, saltpetre, etc. Susruta 
mentions the alkalis,borax, natron, Yavakshdra (carbonate 
of potash), etc. The Audbhida salt, an inflorescence of 
the soil, stands for reh (istfk$ Hftnrwpra). 

Of these Earth substances some were known to 
be compounds, e.g. the chemical salts of the metals, 
collyrium, etc. Susruta describes the preparation of 
the metallic salts. The leaves of the metals were 
pasted over with the salts, and then roasted (««usPri, 
Chikitsdsthdna, Chap. X.). These, metallic salts are 
therefore mono-Bhautic Earth compounds. Susruta 
also gives the preparation of mild and caustic alkalis 
(Siitrasthdna, Chap. XL). 

Origin of precious stones.—Some hazarded the guess 
that the precious stones are rocks (or earths) meta¬ 
morphosed by natural process in the course of ages 
(Vardhamihira—i 
Utpala notes—xmn: ^TgruwTH >). 
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Ap substances, simple and compound : — 

Suaruta, following Charaka, enumerates various 
classes oi Ap substances $«<) as follows: waters, 
acids, milks, curds, butters, oils (vegetable as well 
as animal), fats, honeys, molasses, alcoholic liquors, 
urines, etc. 

I ure Ap (Mahabhuta) is tasteless, and the sis tastes 
are developed when the Mahabhuta Ap enters into 
combination, mechanical or chemical, with other Malid- 
bhutas. feusruta notes that various kinds of Earths 
are dissolved in the waters of different localities, and 
where the particles so dissolved are predominantly 
earthy, the water tastes acid or salt; where pre¬ 
dominantly watery, the resulting taste is sweet ; where 
the Earth-particles are mixed up with Tejas, the water 
tastes pungent or bitter, etc. Such is the case with 
mechanical mixtures. In the case of bi-Bhautic or tri- 
Bhautic compounds Charaka mentions that substances 
with.. Mahabhuta Ap predominating in their composition 
taste sweet; with Mahabhiitas Earth and Tejas pre¬ 
dominating, acid; with Mahabhiitas Ap and Tejas 
predominating, salt; with Mahabhiitas Vdyu and Tejas 
predominating, pungent; with Mahabhiitas Vdyu and 
Akd-;i predominating, bitter; and with Mahdbhutas 
Vayu and Earth predominating, astringent. (Charaka 
Sutrasthdna, Chap. XXVI.; rf. Suaruta, Sutrastlnlna’ 
Chap. XLII.) 

In fact, with the exception of Su^ruta’s waters, 
vvlnch are mechanical mixtures, or rather solutions, all 
tlH'se Ap substances are organic products, and, as such, 
penta-Bhautin, i.e. compounded, of all the five Mal.d- 
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bhutas, and the particular “ taste ” which is developed 
depends on the relative proportion of the Mahabhutas 
and the predominance of one or more of them in the 
penta-Bhautic compound in question. 

Qualities of Compounds. —The isomeric modes of 
each Mahabhuta have specific colours, tastes, etc., due to 
their structure, i.e. the arrangement of their atoms, and 
the physico-chemical characters of compounds, whether 
of the same or of different Mahabhutas, result from the 
collocation in unequal proportion of the different forces 
latent in the atoms of the component substances. 
Charaka adds that the varied forms (textures) and 
colours of organic substances, whether vegetable or 
animal, are derived in the' same way. (vuutfut vwurt 

i) 

Susruta ignores Charaka’s distinction between 
Mahabhuta and subtile Blnita, and views every sub¬ 
stance as in reality penta-Bhautic, and it is only the 
relative predominance of a particular Bhuta or 
Bhutas in any substance that determines its class. 

jpt vxftN 3$ ssm tsnt vrst^i ^ vn<*rtffaf«tf?r . 

'—Susruta, Sutrasthana, Chap. XLI.) 

The Extant Charaka and Susruta—Succession of 

V 

Medical Authorities. —The extant Charaka und Susruta, 
the sources of our present information regarding the 
progress of scientific knowledge in the medical schools 
of ancient India, are both redactions of original 
authorities. The extant Charaka is a redaction by 
I hvdlvabala of the genuine Charaka. Sawbita, which was 


1 
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a redaction by Charaka of the original work of 
Agnive-sa, the disciple of Atreya Punarvasu as dis¬ 
tinguished from Knshnatreya and Bhikshu Atreya, 
also well-known medical authorities. The extant 
Susruta is a redaction by Ndgdrjuna of an original 
work (Vn'ddha Susruta) by Susruta, the disciple of 
Dhanvantari. That Charaka preceded Susruta is 
almost certain. Ndgdrjuna was probably earlier than 
Dndhabala. At any rate, Dn'dhabala imported into 
Charaka much of the surgical knowledge which had till 
then been the traditional heritage of the Susruta 
school. And in the matter of the surgical treatment of 
certain diseases, the genuine Dndhabala is often as 
advanced as Susruta’s redacteur himself. The latter 
was probably identical with the alchemist Nagarjuna 
(Siddha Nagarjuna), the metallurgist Nagarjuna (author 
of a treatise on metallurgy, Lohasdstra), and the 
Buddhist Ndgdrjuna, author of the Mddhyamika- 
sutravritti. Charaka and Susruta continued to receive 
additions after Dralhabala and Nagarjuna, and even 
after Vagbhafa, but the whole of the extant Charaka is 
probably much earlier than the commentator Chakrapdni, 
and the whole of the extant Susruta earlier than 
Dalvana, the commentator, and Madhava, the author of 
Rugvinischaya. The extracts in Vagbha/a make it 
certain that the passages I have quoted or shall quote 
from the Hutrasthana and Sarirasthdna of Charaka and 
Sim-uta cannot be later than the sixth century of the 
Christian era. 

Preparation oj Chemieal Compounds. — The know¬ 
ledge of chemical compounds and of their preparation 

* 
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continued to make progress in the Charaka and Susruta 
schools. The great metallurgist, Patanjali, in his 
treatise on'Metallurgy gave elaborate directions 

for many metallurgic and chemical processes, especially 
the preparation of the metallic salts, alloys, and amal¬ 
gams, and the extraction, purification, and assaying of 
metals. Probably it was Patanjali who discovered the 
use oi the mixtures called Vidas, which contained aqua 
regia or other mineral acids in potentia. Unfortunately 
Patanjali’s magnum opus appears to have been lost, but 
extracts from it are frequently found in mediaeval works 
on Medicine and Rasayana which leave no doubt as to 
its remarkable scientific value. The metallurgist Nagar- 
juna advanced the knowledge of chemical compounds 
V his preparations of mercury. The Harshacharita, in 
the seventh century, relates a fable concerning this 
Ndgdrjuua, and speaks of him as a friend and contem¬ 
porary of S&tav&hana. The relative priority of Patan¬ 
jali and N&g&rjuna is a vexed question in the history 
of metallurgy. That Nagarj una’s Loha-sastra was earlier 
than the final redaction of Patanjali will appear from 
the following circumstances:—(1) Chakradatta in his 
summary of Nagarjuna mentions that the chemical 
pmeeag 0 f testing pure iron must be repeated twice 
before it can be regarded a3 decisive, whereas Sivadasa 
Sen a extract from Patanjali shows that the latter 
directed the process to be repeated seven times; 
(2) Patanjali in the Abhraka-vidhi (mica operation) 
adds mercury, which in this particular operation is 
wanting in Nagarj una’s recipe (c/. Chakradatta, and 
I ataftjali as reported in the Yogaratnakara-samuch 
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chaya); and (3) Ndgarjuna is quoted in the earlier 
compilations, Patanjali in the later. 

Chemical Industries .—Early in the sixth century, 
Vardhamihira in the Vr/hat Samhitd gives several 
preparations of cements or powders called Vajra-lepa, 
“ cements strong as the thunderbolt ”; and there was 
ample use for these in the temple architecture of the 
Buddhist period, the remains of which bear testimony 
to the adamantine strength of these metal or rock 
cements. 

i Chapter LVI., ibid.) Vardhamihira also 
alludes to the experts in machinery w$ti:) 

and the professional experts in the composition of dyes 
and cosmetics (rTnn^rjflJifug: Ch. XVI., also Ch. XV.). I 
would also refer to the interesting chapter on Perfumery 
(Ch. LXXVI.) where Vardhamihira gives various recipes 
for artificial imitations of natural flower-scents, as of the 
essence of Vakula, Utpala, Champaka, Atimuktaka, etc., 
arranges compound scents in a sort of scale according 
to the proportions of certain ground, essences used in 
their preparation, and determines by the mathematical 
calculus of combination the number of 

variations of the different notes in this scale. To these 
classes of professional experts were due three of the 
great Indian discoveries in the chemical arts and manu¬ 
factures which enabled India to command for more than 
a thousand years the markets of the East as well as the 
West and secured to her an easy and universally 
recognised pre-eminence among the nations of the 
world in manufactures and exports : (1) the preparation 
of fast dyes for textile fabrics by the treatment of 
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natural dyes like ManjishMa with alum (jprft Jtftjsrr 
tTU'sjfnjTfl) ami other chemicals (e.g. sulphate of iron) 
also cow-dung (cf. the “ cow-dung substitute,” Eoscoe); 
(2) the extraction of the principle of indigotin from 
the indigo plant by a process which, however crude, is 
essentially an anticipation of modern chemical methods; 
and (3) the tempering of steel in a manner worthy of 
advanced metallurgy, a process to which the mediaeval 
world owed its Damascus swords. It was this applied 
chemistry much more than handicraft skill which gave 
India her premier position in the Middle Ages and 
earlier (indeed from Pliny to Tavernier) in exports 
and manufactures ; for in handicraft skill, as in 
design and workmanship, great as were her merits, 
India came to be surpassed by her disciples China and 
Japan. 

The Y dsavadatt a and the Dasakumara Charita in 
tne sixth century allude to the preparation of a mass of 
fixed or coagulated mercury — 

^m^t) ; a chemical powder, the inhalation of which 
would bring on deep sleep or stupor ; 

a chemically prepared stick or wick for producing light 
without fire (qfiHffNiT—; and a powder 
which, like anaesthetic drugs or curare, paralyses sensory 
and motor organs * 1 firr 

^—Darpa?*a). VWnda (circa,' 950 a.d.) 

notices the preparation of sulphide of mercury 

* /*kis interpretation is doubtful ; but in any case the 
familiar use of a technical term of aichemistry like Stambhana 
churwam (lixation-powder) shows that already in the sixth century 

1, " ls branch of knowledge wa3 widely cultivated. 

F 
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composed of one part of sulphur and half its weight of 
mercury ; and also of cuprous sulphide (tjqfrrng). Cha- 
krap&ni (circa 1050 a.d.) mentions the preparation of 
the black sulphide of mercury “ by taking equal parts 
of mercury and sulphur.” 

The Ras&mava (circa 1200 a.d.) notices the colours 
of metallic flames, probably after Patanjali— e.g. copper 
gives blue flame; tin, pigeon-coloured; lead, pale; 
iron, tawny ; blue vitriol, red. It may be noted that 
the Rasarnava regards mercury as a penta-Bhautie 
substance. 

The Rasaratna-samuchchaya divides the mineral 
kingdom (Earth substances, simple and compound) into 
the following classes: (1) The eight Rasas: mica, 
pyrites, bitumen, blue vitriol, calamine, etc. (2) The 
eight Uparasas (useful in operations of mercury): 
sulphur, red ochre, green vitriol, alum, orpiment, realgar, 
collyrium, and medicinal earth, to which may be 
added the eight Sddhdrana Rasas, sal-ammoniac, cowrie, 
cinnabar, rock vermilion, etc. (3) The gems diamond, 
emerald, sapphire, eat’s-eye, sun-stone, moon-stone, 
pearl, etc. (4) The metals gold, silver, iron, copper, 
lead, tin, and the alloys brass and bell-metal. Other 
Earth substances are six salts, three alkalis, mineral 
earths, and several poisons." 

Chemical Composition* and Decompositions—Metal¬ 
lurgies Processes. —In these writings 1 we frequently 

1 From Pataujnli’s and Ndgdrjuna's Lohasastra (area 300-500 
A.x». t) downwards -(practically everything material in the enu 
uiepition that follows was discovered by tho end of the sixth 
century a.d.). 
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come across instances of chemical composition and 
decomposition by processes, more or less crude, of 
calcination, distillation, sublimation, steaming, fixa¬ 
tion, etc. (>w^, vcqnnr, iron, etc.), 

c.g. the preparation of perchloride of mercury by taking 
common salt and mercury (rrortp;— 

^f^cRTcSK:); of sulphide of mercury (f?3?^) by taking 
sulphur and mercury ; of Sindura from lead 

—Amarakosha, sixth century a.d.) ; of the 
medicinal compounds Svarnasindura and Rasasindiira 
with mercury, sulphur, and gold, where gold may have 
been fancied to influence the resulting compound in 
some mysterious way, either as a “ dynamic ” or as a 
catalytic ; also the extraction by chemical decomposi¬ 
tion of mercury from sulphide of mercury ; of 

copper from sulphate of copper (gnr, tops) by heating 
this substance with one-fourth of its weight of 
borax (Rasaratna-samuehchaya,— cf. Bhavaprakasa, gr$ 
3 TTTOfiuiTg miro K^fri); of zinc (UTFrn, TOg) from 

calamine (tto); of copper from pyrites etc. 

(though the golden pyrites were supposed to be a 
semi-metal of gold, containing some gold along with 
the essence of copper); the purification of mercury by 
repeated distillation from lead and tin with which it 
was wont to be adulterated in the market. The various 
metallurgic processes described are—extraction, puri¬ 
fication, killing (formation of oxides, chlorides, and 
oxy-chlorides for the most part), calcination, incinera¬ 
tion, powdering, solution, distillation, precipitation, 
rinsing (or washing), drying, steaming, melting, casting, 
filing, etc., to all which each of the known minerals 

v 2 
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was successfully subjected by tbe use of apparatus and 
reagents and tbe application of beat in different 
measures and —methods which, 

if often crude, especially from tbe absence of inde¬ 
pendent and isolated mineral acids, were yet in several 
instances remarkably simple and effective, and wbicb, 
after all, by tbe use of various Vic/as potentially con¬ 
taining mineral acids (aqua regia, sulphuric acid, hydro¬ 
chloric acid, etc.), virtually accomplished the practical 
ends -kept in view. To these were added several 
special processes for mercury (e.g. fixation), bringing 
up the number of mercurial operations to nineteen. 

It may be noted that the mixtures called Vidas, 
which potentially contained dilute mineral acids, were 
regularly employed not only in killing the metals 
(forming their oxides and chlorides), but— what is of 
fundamental importance — for purposes of chemical de¬ 
composition of metallic salts, etc., and the extraction 
and purification of metals. 

Organic Compounds .—Organic compounds are either 
vegetable or animal substances (wrt $*). The 
molasses, the fermented liquors, the saps and juices of 
plants, fruit acids, vegetable ashes and alkalis, together 
with the tissues of plants, are vegetable compounds 
(vfffs?, vzrme $sr). Honey, milk, curd, butter, fat, bile, 
urine, and other excreta, together with the organs and 
tissues of animals, are animal substances. Charaka 
notices vegetable as well as animal oils. The viscous 
(oily) substances are classed under four heads—butters, 
oils, fats, and marrows irarr 

Balt may be either mineral or vegetable salt. 
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Susruta divides poisons into two classes—vegetable 
and animal, but several poisons expressly termed mineral 
poisons (uthtutt) are included in the first class. 


All organic substances, whether animal or vegetable, 
are penta-Bhautic, being compounded of greater or less 
proportions of the five Mahabhutas. 


Taking the human body, Charaka finds that the 
foetus is composed of sixteen organic substances, viz. 
four composing the sperm-cell which comes from the 
male ; four composing the germ-cell which comes from 
the female ; four added by the transformation of the 
nutritive material; and finally, four kinds of subtile 
matter, which together form the vehicle of the conscious 
principle. As to the four organic substances which 
compose the sperm-cell, or the other four which compose 
the germ-cell, it is not clear whether in Charaka’s view 
they are also in their turn compounded of less complex 
organic substances, or whether their constituent elements 
are inorganic penta-Bhautic compounds. 

The tissues that appear in the course of develop¬ 
ment of the foetus are further transformations (higher 
compounds) of these foetal substances. All the com¬ 
ponent substances of the body are penta-Bhautic com¬ 
pounds, though sometimes they are assigned to the 
pai ticular Bhiitas which predominate in their composi- 
l ° n , e ' g ' 1)116 to Tejas, lymph, chyle, blood, fat, urine, 
sweat, and other secretions toAp, and skin, flesh, bones, 
mu s, etc., to Earth. ($pfc i mhw 

T mnfor *TmfTnpn»wfa wusnfa *nw«BTrriH 

* ^<7—Charaka, Sarirasthdna, Chap. II., vide\ho 
haraka, Sarirasthdna, Chap. VII., of Cahgadhara’s 
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Jalpaka] pataru. fira prhi mr ^TK?«^T‘.T5>n^q^«HN^T- 
K3r:?a^a i csqragq mrou?: ^tfrrr**m*ibrinrR- 

i ^itYr g g t wfa^Tt^ggniTTR^T i Cf. 

Charaka, Sarirasthana, Chap. IV., mwsng*ftsfq '^mr 

HgwrftcfiTTT: i) 

c- 

Formation of Molecular Qualities in Chemical Com¬ 
pounds. —The Charaka school, which we have seen was 
an offshoot of the Sahkhya {cf. Charaka, Vimanasthana, 
Chap. VIII., n^T3i^: *rt^prq?t q^nrerfhfk), 

supplemented the above account of inorganic and 
organic compounds with a characteristically Sahkhya 
explanation of the formation of molecular qualities by 
chemical combination. In Charaka’s view, the colours, 
tastes, etc., of the molecules of chemical compounds 
result from the collocation in unequal proportion and 
unstable equilibrium of the different forces latent in 
the atoms (Paramanus) themselves, rwRt 

TOqgqqw n?T»rirRt i ‘tfnmfa'q wntsnfjnsrt 

^Ri'WT^bTf^jhiT: i—Charaka.) 

Chemistry of Colours.- -As ari interesting example 
of the way in which a follower of Charaka would 
account for the colours of chemical compounds, I may 
note the explanation given by the late Gahg&dhara 
Kavirajti Kaviralna in the JulpakalpatatU, a com¬ 
mentary on the Charaka-Samhita, published at Calcutta 
in 18G'J, premising that the ICuvirdja'a view is pure ami 

genuine Charaka doctrine. Gahgtidhara begins with a 

simple statement. The qualities of the atom, he writes, 
tend to produce similar qualities in the molecule. A 
molecular quality is therefore the result of the conjunc¬ 
tion or opposition, as the case may be, of the atomie 
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Jalpakalpataru. ftro g?rhi hk ^TK'w^nr»r:imnTq^«HfgqiT- 
ttotw ^rfrnWsr^ i cswr^t wtott;: ^tTt*H^fhnruT?r- 

i ^irhc g u’ga $ i *Titf% 'SK'PC’^t^niTunfur » Cf. 
Charaka, Sarirasthana, Chap. IV., mgmg^ftsfa ^ 
ngrwftfcifTTT: i) 

Formation of Molecular Qualities in Chemical Com¬ 
pounds. —The Charaka school, which we have seen was 
an offshoot of the Sankhya (cf. Charaka, Vimanasthana, 
Chap. VIII., to mfg<u: tt^t Tjcsx^rfhfii), 

supplemented the above account of inorganic and 
organic compounds with a characteristically Sankhya 
explanation of the formation of molecular qualities by 
chemical combination. In Charaka’s view, the colours, 
tastes, etc., of the molecules of chemical compounds 
result from the collocation in unequal proportion and 
unstable equilibrium of the different forces latent in 
the atoms (Paramanus) themselves. rurot 

^RiTOT^firf^w: i—Charaka.) 

Chemistry of Colours. —As an interesting example 
of the way in which a follower of Charaka would 
account for the colours of chemical compounds, I may 
note the explanation given by the late Gahgddhata 
Kaviraja Kaviratria in the Julpakalputuru, u cum 
mentary on the Charuka-Samhita, published at Calcutta 
in L8G'J, premising that the Kuvinija’s view ia pure and 

genuine Clmmka doctrine. Gahgildhara begins with a 
simple statement. The qualities of the atom, lie writes, 
tend to produce similar qualities in the molecule. A 
molecular quality is therefore the result of the conjunc¬ 
tion or opposition, as the case may be, of the atomic 
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naut Sattva (Essence) white, ancl predominant Rajas 
(Energy) red. Now in the black sulphide of mercury 
the white of the mercury tends to produce white, and 
the yellow of the sulphur yellow, and if these ten¬ 
dencies were not obstructed the result would be a 
mixed colour. But, in the particular collocation in 
question, the Tamas of the mercury becomes intensive 
Orhsm), and the black of the now intensive Tamas 
extinguishes the white in the uncompounded mercury, 
which was due to prevailing Sattva, as well as the 
yellow of the uncompounded sulphur, which was due 
to the combined operation of white-producing Sattva 
and red-producing Rajas. Again, when, with proper 
apparatus and by the application of heat, we combine 
mercury and sulphur to produce the red sulphide of 
mercury, the resulting colour is explained by the fact 
that in this new collocation the Rajas (Energy) — 
probably of the mercury, though Gahgadkara does not 
specify—becomes intensive (irten), and extinguishing 
both the white-producing Sattva of the mercury and 
the yellow-producing Sattva-Rajas of the sulphur, 
imparts a red colour to the compound. In these cases, 
as also in the formation of red by mixing powdered 
turmeric with lime, i.e. whenever a new colour is 
produced in the compound, it is to be explained by 
the dominance of Tamas, Rajas, or Sattva, or their 
combinations, and the extinction of the uncompounded 
tendencies (or potencies) by the forces set free in the 
new collocation. But there are other cases where the 
colour of the compound is a mixed colour resulting 
from the colours of the combining substances, e.g., when 
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sulphide of mercury and calcined tin are mixed, the 
resulting colour is evidently a mixed one (Patala, 
pink), which is easily explained by the colours of 
the component elements (the red of the sulphide 
of mercury and the white of the calcined tin); in 
the same way, in a mechanical aggregate, as in a 
piece of cloth, the colour is white where the threads 
are white. 

njuttf -wrer ^ ^pri 

i w *ftn crwK?t- 

gnifqiH vntwra: titjuntN- 

HH5: twmtTHHTOH fqftfiUTT I 

wsjfr fudftnu \ imrarssj- 

^ i mit: 

ni3W«Hi^nilfe: ^rnti: i ^fir -ssro 

'5T7(q t bT^eH WHsq cST§i WH n iR^iTUCi 

sps^tf^Tt \ qit^Twi^rr«u h i t«w uj 

tn *W rT * T»ftq^57hf^7T ^^Katirtfe^T !pi;*qnt ^uiir i 

UTT^w^pRTj^j^iUiiqdim^'eH oirn^ i tvrpqtfti«- 

^ j-fir , ^fuj i^ulih/isfq 

^fujTwgjiiijTiiHv i ^n*r wu w—f^^^wswWtn 
^cfihrfftnntpf H^fw h ^ tt? ftnggro 

***** * wfa ^uw i vM ajii^rftTf^rniJw 5fhF?m i 
(Jalpakalpataru, Sutrasthdna of Charaka, pp. 198-200 ; 
edition published by Bhubanachaudra Basak, Calcutta, 
Samvadaratnakara Press, Samvat 1925.) This is 
quite in a line with Charaka’s explanation of the 
tastes of chemical compounds which has been already 
noticed. 
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Parinama-vada versus Arambha-vuda. —Cliaraka’s 
view of the formation of a new quality or a new 
substance is based on the Sahkhya teaching as to the 
conservation and transformation of Energy, and brings 
chemical synthesis in a line with evolutionary change 
(qfafjTH). On this view, a new substance may arise by 
spontaneous or isomeric change, i.e. by the interplay 
of Energies within the system of any given substance, 
in the absence of any action from without. New 
qualities like new substances are only readjustments 
of the old, and continual changes are going on by 
spontaneous disintegration and recombination. Opposed 
to this evolutional view of chemical synthesis is the 
Nyaya-Vaiseshika doctrine of Arambha-vada, according 
to which no change of substance or quality, no effect, in 
short, can take place except by the action of one 
component element (substance or quality) on another. 
A binary molecule, for example, cannot possess any 
“ specific quality ” (faimqvr) of a kind not represented 
in each of the two component atoms. In the cosmic 
process no atom can exist free and uncombined with 
another atom, and every “ specific quality ” in a 
substance can be ultimately analysed into the union of 
two “ specific qualities ” of the same class in two 
ultimate particles which cannot be further divided. A 
single colour, smell, or taste in a single particle, until it 
can link itself on to another specific quality of its oicn 
class in a second particle, cannot characterise any 
substance formed by the union of these particles as 
material causes. Hence an Earth-atom cannot unite 
with an Ap-atom to form a new substance of which 
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both the particles must be equally regarded as material 
causes. At any rate, such a compound, if effected, 
would be smell-less, as of the two constituent atoms only 
one, viz. the Earth-atom, possesses smell. A compound 
of Earth and Vayu would be smell-less, colourless, and 
tasteless, and so on. The Nyaya-Vaiseshika does not 
deny that there may be compounds of different Bhutas, 
nor does it deny the causal operation of specific qualities 
as efficient or energising (dynamic) causes ('snsws?, 
but it refuses to place these compounds on 
the same footing as compounds of isomeric modes of 
the same Bhuta; and it accepts the “ material ” 
causality in such cases of only one of the Bhutas, 
regarding the others as co-efficients (fnfiragrnOT). 

The earlier Sankhyas including the medical schools 
of ancient India brushed all this aside as a distinction 
without a difference. The Yeddntists, as we shall 
presently see, flouted this doctrine of Arambha-vada. 
The Jainas, in opposing this Vai.scshika view of atomic 
combination, hit upon a solution of the problem of 
chemical affinity. Others, again, found out a via 
media. They held, as we learn from the reports of 
ITdyotakara in the fryaya-vartika, and of Vdchaspati 
Misra in the Tatparyyatika, that a molecule of the 
structure EA (one atom of Earth and one of Ap) 
would exhibit some variety of colour and taste resulting 
from the joint action of the atoms and of their several 
colours and tastes. But as in the combination EA only 
the Earth-atom possesses smell, and the Ap-atom is 
smell-less, and as moreover no quality in a compound 
substance can result except from the joint action of the, 
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similar (potential) qualities of at least two component 
elements, it follows that a molecule of the structure EA 
would not manifest the energy of smell potentially 
contained in the Earth-atom. Hence, admitting the 
combination EA for a smell-less compound, the upholders 
of this view would suppose a molecule of the type E 2 A 
(i.e. two atoms of Earth and one of Ap) to explain 
any bi-Bhautie compound of Earth and Ap (like the 
plant saps and fruit juices) which exhibits smell in 
addition to the peculiarities of colour and taste. Cf 
Vachaspati’s comment on Udyotakara’s refutation of 
this view : — 

'srgjrfirefar: i wtwIM snspEmragt*: nm: 

vrfq jpurowrnraiyTfT » ini mffora- 

UTwhttrcmw ^ftr n^rq^qqfy: ^fir ^tpstS i 

> Trmf? qt*ntrq: ^ i 

Measures of Time and Space — Size of Atoms. — The 
Siddh&nta-Siromam gives the following measures of 
Time :— 

30 Kshanas fa^) = 1 day, 30 Kdsh^Ms = 1 Ka'la, 

2 Ghatikds = 1 Kshana, 18 Nimeshas = 1 Kdshtf/ta, 

30 Kalds = 1 Ghatika, 30 Tatparas = 1 Nimesha, 
and 100 Truris = 1 Tatpara. 

This makes a Trud of time equal to 3 -g ) 5 0 of a 
second, which is nearly the measure of the Paramanu of 
time as given in the Vishnu Purana (vide Bhdskara’s 
S i d< Hidnta-Siromani— t*Ic$»u«ubir). 

The above measures were in use among the astro- 
nomers, but the physicists computed according to the 
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following table given botli in Udayana’s Kiranavali 
and Sridhara’s Nyaya-Kandali :— 

30 Muhurtas = 1 day (24 hours), 

30 Kalas = 1 Muhurta, 2 Lavas = 1 Nimesha, 

30 Kdshd/ids = 1 Kald, 2 Kshanas = 1 Lava. 

18 Nimeshas = 1 Kashf/ui, 



?n: ^st i 

(Udayana, Kirandvali.) 


This makes 1 Kshana of the Nydya-Vaiseshika equal 
to of a second. The Nydya assumes that the unit 
of physical change (or the time occupied by any single 
antecedent step in a causal series before -the succeeding 
step is ushered in) is equal to a Kshana (or of a 
second). The astronomers were familiar with far smaller 
measures of time. The astronomical Truri of time 
measures about the thirty-four-thousandth part of a 
second. This is of special value in determining the 
exact character of Bhdskara’s claim to be regarded as 
the precursor of Newton in the discovery of the principle 
of the Differential Calculus, as well as in its application 
to astronomical problems and computations. This claim, 
as I proceed to show, is absolutely established; it is 
indeed far stronger than Archimedes’ to the conception 
of a rudimentary process of Integration. Bhdskara, in 
computing the “instantaneous motion” unr) 

of a planet, compares its .successive positions, and regards 
its motion as constant during the interval (which of 
course cannot be greater than a Truri of time, though 
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it may be indefinitely less). This Tdtkdlika motion, is 
no other than the differential of the planet’s longitude, 
and Bapudeva Sastri claims that both the conception of 
the instantaneous motion and the method of determining 
it plainly show that Bhdskara was acquainted with the 
principle of the Differential Calculus. On the data 
before him, Mr. Spottiswoode remarks that Bapudeva 
Sastri “ overstates the case.” Bhdskara “ makes no 
allusion to one of the most essential features of the 
Differential Calculus, viz. the infinitesimal magnitude 
of the intervals of time and space therein employed. 
Nor indeed is anything specifically said about the fact 
that the method is an approximate one.” “ With all 
these reservations,” Mr. Spottiswoode continues, “ it 
must be admitted that the formula he establishes and 
the method of establishing it bear a strong analogy 
to the corresponding process in modern mathematical 
astronomy” (viz., the determination of the differential 
of the planet’s longitude—by no means the first step in 
transcendental analysis or in its application to astro- 
nomy). And Mr. Spottiswoode concludes by stating 
that mathematicians in Europe will be surprised to 
learn of the existence of such a process in the age of 
Bhdskara ( circa 1150 a.d.— born 1114 a.d.). Mr. Spottis¬ 
woode s second objection, that Bhaskara does not specifi¬ 
cally state that the method of the Calculus is only 
approximative, cannot be taken seriously. The con¬ 
ception of limit and the computation of errors came 
late in the history of the Calculi of Fluxions and 
Infinitesimals. For the rest, Bhdskara introduces his 
computation expressly as a “correction” of Brahma- 
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gupta’s rough simplification. The first objection (viz. 
that Bh&3kara makes no allusion to the infinitesimal 
magnitude of the intervals of space and time employed) 
would be more to the point if it were well founded. 1 
But it is not, and Mr. Spottiswoode’s error was due to 
the insufficiency of the data supplied to him. As a 
matter of fact, even Bhaskara’s unit, the Trufi of time 
(or Paramarcu), is exceedingly small, as the very name 
implies, being about one thirty-four-thousandth of a 
second of time. And in the passage in which Bhdskara 
describes the process, he distinguishes between Sthula 
gati and Sukshma-gati (velocity roughly measured, and 
measured accurately, i.e. by reference to indefinitely 
small quantities ; for Sukshma, as we have seen, has 
always a reference to the Anu, the indefinitely small); 
indeed, he expressly mentions that the Sthula-gati 
takes only Stlnila-kala (finite time) into consideration, 
and that the determination of the T&tkdlild-vati 
(Sukshma-gati) must have reference to. the moment 
(Hfirepn^), which is an indefinitely small quantity of 
time, being, of course, smaller than his unit, the Trufi. 
( Cf. uf?r: vm . 

' vj VJ 

g ^rr rn*T 

ffir 1 sfinstf *wt * 

ssnl f^RhfHffrrr:;—nothing can be clearer 


1 It is an error to suppose that infinitesimals are indispensable 
to the Calculus, but 1 am here speaking of the earlier Calculi, 
and not of the modern developments which have made the Calculus 
independent of infinitesimals. My claim on behalf of Bhadcara is 
limited to the historically earlier imperfect form of the Calculus. 
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than this conception of “ momentary ” motion.—Bhas- 
kara, Siddhanta-Siromam, Ganitadhyaya, Gatisphutipra- 
karana; cf. also sfrnrrci m 1 w ibid.; cf. also 

Golddhydya, Tdtkaliki-karana-vasand-prakarana, where 
Bhaskara points out that the mode of computing adopted 
by the Acharyya (Brahmagupta) is a rough simplifica¬ 
tion. The idea of resolved components cf motion was 
familiar to the astronomers (cf. ^ 
gyq rto et f r p tft ^ ufepn: i ibid.). I may add en 

passant that Bhaskara’s formula for the computation of 
a table of sines also implies his use of the principle 
of the Differential Calculus. 

Measures of Weight and Capacity. —The Amarakosha 
mentions measures of three kinds— weight, length, and 
capacity (nrft 

The Krishnala (Gunjd, Raktika, the black-and-red 
berry of the shrub Abrus Precatorius) was employed 
as a natural measure of weight. Eighty Knshnala 
berries on the average weigh 105 grains Troy, and this 
must be taken as the basis of our computation, though 
in current practice eighty Kr/'sknalas are taken to be 
equivalent to 210 grains. One Kmhnala was supposed 
to weigh as much as three medium-sized barley seeds 
(*ronre), one of the latter as much as six white mustard 
seeds (Tfrom), one white mustard as much as three 
Rdji mustard seeds one of these seeds as 

much as three Likshas, and one Liksha as much as 
eight Rajas or Trasareuus. 

We now come to conventional measures. One gold 
Mdshd was the weight of five KWslmalas of gold, one 
Suvama or Told weighed as much as sixteen Mashds, 
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and one Pala as much as four Suvarnas or Tolas. A 
Pala of gold therefore weighs 320 Krahnalas (Manu, 
Chap. VIII.; V ishnu, Chap. IV.; and Yajnavalkya, 
Chap. I). 

A Masha of gold therefore would weigh 6y 9 g grains ; 
a Told, 105 grains (in current practice it weighs nearly 

double, as I have stated); and a Pala, 420 grains 
Troy. 

Tne measures for silver were the following:— 
1 silver Mdshd = 2 Knshnalas, 1 Dhararca =16 silver 
Mdshds, and 1 Pala = 10 Dharanas. A Pala of silver 
would therefore weigh 320 Knshnalas. In other words, 
tbe Pala was a fixed measure of weight, and was equal 
to about 420 graius Troy, or double this if we take 
the Knshnala of current practice. 

A Pala, which equals 320 KWshnalas, was sub¬ 
divided by 4, 16, and 5 successively for gold, and by 
10, 16, and 2 successively for silver. A Suvarna (or 
Told) of gold corresponds roughly to a Dharana of 
silver, and a gold Mdshd to a silver Mdshd, but the 
sizes (or volumes) are not the same, and we must not 
therefore conclude that gold was supposed to be heavier 
than silver in the proportion of 5 to 2. 

Me find that 1296 Trasarenus equal one Knshnala. 
A Trasarenu, as a measure of weight, therefore, is the 
equivalent of 0 f a grain Troy, or double this 
according to current measures. 

But the Trasarenu of physics is a different cou- 
f option. It stands for the minimum visibile, i.e., as 
the physicists define it, that which is just discernible 
us a glancing particle in the slanting beams of the 
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morning (or afternoon) sun coming into a dark room 
through a chink or orifice of a window. This is a 
measure of size (or rather stimulus limen). 

Measures of Capacity. —Here the standard was 
furnished by the Kiidava (^'?), a vessel described 
as 3 Ahgulis long, 4 Aiigulis broad, and l i Ahguli 
deep, with a cubical capacity of 13t| cubical Aiigulis. 

4 Kudavas = 1 Prastha, 4 Prasthas = 1 Ad/taka, 

4 Ad/aikas = 1 Drona, and 4 Drouas = 1 Khali or Bhara. 

24 Ahgulis make 1 Hasfca, cubit, which may lie 
taken to be 18 or 19 inches. A Kudava was divided 
into 4 Palas, and there can be no doubt that originally 
water of the weight of 4 Palas was found to be actually 
contained in a vessel of the cubical capacity of a 
Kudava. If we take the ancient cubit to have 
been 19 inches, the Kudava would contain nearly 
4 Palas of distilled water at 30° Centigrade. On a 
cubit of 18 inches, the Kudava would contain about 
3y Palas. 

The Kudava in current medical practice is supposed 
to represent a cubical vessel, each side being 4 Ahgulis. 
This would give a capacity of 27 cubic inches, if. we 
take the modern cubit of 18 inches. The Ivavirajas 
take a Kudava to contain 8 Palas of water, and as 
1 Pala = 320 KWshnalas, and 80 Kn'shnulas are now 
taken to be equal to 2L0 grains Troy, a vessel of a 
capacity of 27 cubic inches is accordingly supposed to 
contain about 0,720 grains Troy—which is not very 
wide of the mark, being about 1*3 per cent, short for 
distilled water at 86° Fahrenheit or 30° Centigrade. 

Size of the Minimum Visibile; Size of an Atom .—The 
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supposed thickness of the just-discernible mote in the 
sunbeam (called a Param&nu in Technology, Silpa- 
sastra, and a Trasarenu in Natural Philosophy) follows 
directly from Vardhamihira’s table :—8 Paramdwus 
make 1 Rajas (or Ratharenu,— cf. the Manasara), 8 Rajas 
make 1 Vdlagra (filament of hair), 8 Vdlagras make 
1 Likslid, 8 Likshds make 1 Yuka, 8 Yukas make 1 Yava, 
8 lavas (the Manasara has 4) make 1 Ahguli (superior), 
24‘Angulis make 1 Hasta (cubit, lesser cubit, 18 inches). 
The thickness of the minimum oisibile (the finest per¬ 
ceptible mote in the slanting sunbeam) is therefore 
taken to be 3.2 or •g 4 ^ 5 of an inch. The volume 

of a spherical Trasarenu (or Paramdnu of the Silpa- 
sdstra) would therefore be %.tt. 3 3 . 2- 63 of a cubic inch. 
It may be here noted that such a Trasarenu is supposed 
in the medical schools to contain 30 chemical atoms 
(Paramdrcus of Natural Philosophy) according to; 
one estimate, or 60 according to another. The 
size of an atom must then have been conceived 
to be less than 7r.‘S.5~\2' ei of a cubic inch . 1 

H^fir —Yarahamihi^a, Ynhatsamhitd, Chap. LVII., 

Bloka 2. tsfi *nfw mironr 

m* wig \-ibid., Bloka 1 —Cf. Utpalai 

inmtHnrf HPt wntf »n*fl*TT(T t wnrarRt wifqt wh umd 

nwtjwg* i Cf. also faihr: wmjfn:) 

The magnitude of a Paramdrau is called Pdrimdw&ilya 
(mftaiasvn) in the Nydya-Vaiseshika, the name euggest- 

1 Curiously enough, this is fairly comparable (in order of 
magnitude) with the three latest determinations of the sko of the 
hydrogen atom! 
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ing tliat the Paramanus were conceived to be spherical 
in shape. The Ny av a - Vaiseshika calls a Param&nu a 
mere point with infinitesimal dimensions, i.e. less than 
any assignable fraction of any finite quantum; but in 
the Saiikhya-Pa tailjala, a Paramanu. though indefinitely 
small, had still assignable dimensions, being divisible 
into Tanmatras, which were themselves integrations of 
Bhutadi. The diameter of a spherical Paramanu must 
have been conceived to be less than 3 . 2 -20 of an inch 
(i.e. less than the conventional Paramanu with which 
linear measures begin), and the volume of a Paramanu 
would, therefore, in accordance with Bhaskara’s formula, 
be smaller than §.7 t.3 3 .2~ 63 or n.3 2 . 2~ fll of a cubic inch, 
where tt = yff-fr. The Tanmatras were conceived as 
smaller still. 

That these were conventional measures arbitrarily 
assumed goes without question, for of course the 
Hindus had no physical data for a mathematical 
calculation of these minute quantities. A VaMgra 
(hair-tip, or finest filament of hair), for example, is 
taken to be 3.2 ~ u of an inch thick, i.e. less than one- 
five-thousandth fraction of an inch in thickness; and a 
fibril of the networks of Dhamani or Nadi (nerve) that 
supply the pores of the skin (papillae ? fforasq- 

■JifirreTfifr, Susruta) was supposed to be about a thousandth 
part of the finest hair in thickness, or of the 
minimum visibile, and, therefore, about 3 . 10 -s 2 -14 of 
an inch thick (<f. rra: 

Panchadasi); but it is evident that these measures were 
arbitrarily fixed upon, instead of being arrived at by 
calculation or actual measurement. Indeed, Charaka 
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expressly states that the number of Siras and Dhamanis 
in the body (three million fifty-six thousand nine 
hundred) is only a conjectural estimate (wfiTi$*rorr: 
Tn&h— Sarirasthana, Chap. VII.). 

My account of the chemistry of the Sdnkhya- 
1 atarijala, and of the affiliated Yoga and medical 
schools* has anticipated in several points the views of 
the Vedanta and the Nydya-Vaiseshika. The chemical 
lacks, processes, and apparatus are indeed common to 
all the schools. In the following account of the 
chemistry of the schools other than the Sahkhya- 
Patanjala, I will confine myself to the theory of the 
subject, and even of this I will attempt only the 
briefest outline. 

The Y'edantic View. 

The Y eddntists believe May;i to be the “ material 
cause " (?vt?tucstw) of the world. The power of 
Maya is the power to realise the unreal-to impart 
practical Reality or mediate existence to that which 
does not and cannot possess absolute Reality or self¬ 
existence. Maya is at once real and unreal, while the 
Brahma (Self) is absolute Reality, absolute Intelligence, 
and absolute Bliss. The world evolves out of Mayd 
(mmqfrKm?), so that Maya in the Veddnta replaces the 
Prakrit! of the Sankhya. But Maya, and by implica¬ 
tion the world, originate out of Brahma, not by a 
process of evolution (nfisrm), but of Vivarta (self- 
alienation). The self-alienation of the Absolute, acting 
through Maya, produces in the beginning Akasa - 
one, infinite, ubiquitous, imponderable, inert, and all- 
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pervasive. The world thus begun goes on evolving, 
in increasing complexity. The other Siikshma Bhutas, 
classes of subtile matter, evolve from Akasa in an 
ascending linear order—Akasa giving off Vayu, Vayu 
giving off Tejas, Tejas giving off Ap, and Ap giving off 
Earth. Akasa (one, infinite, all-pervasive) has the 
capacity of sound. V&yu (subtile gaseous matter) 
emanates from the universal Akasa, and is instinct with 
the potential of mechanical energy (impact, pressure) 
($cnr, murfar?, ^i, —Tnfog *fTfu?mjwBrnT 

— Yidvanmanoranjini). Tejas (subtile radiant matter) 
emanates from Vayu, and contains in potentia the 
energy of light and heat. Ap (subtile viscous matter) 
is the transformation of Tejas, and is instinct with the 
energy that stimulates the nerve of taste, and lastly, 
Earth (subtile hard matter), which is the transformation 
of Ap, possesses the latent energy of smell. 

But the subtile rudiments of matter must be com¬ 
pounded in various ways to give rise to the gross 
constituent matter of the world. These forms of gross 
matter are called Mahabhutas. There are five kinds of 
Mahabhuta (gross matter) corresponding to the five 
Siikshma Blnitas (subtile matter), and the process by 
which a Mahabhuta is produced from the Siikshma 
Bhutas is called Panchikarana (quintuplication). All 
the five Siikshma Blnitas arc present as ingredients, 
though in different proportions, in each Mahabhuta. 

The Mahabhuta Earth, gross Earth-matter, is com¬ 
posed of four parts of subtile Earth-matter and one 
part each of the other forms of subtile matter. The 
Mahabhuta Ydyu is composed of four parts of subtile 
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gaseous matter and one part each of the other forms of 
subtile matter. And similarly with other Mahabhutas. 

Hence if ak, v, t, ap, e, represent the five forms of 
subtile matter (Akasa, Vayu, Tejas, Ap, and Earth), 
and AK, V, T, AP, E, stand for the corresponding 
Mahabhutas, we may represent the constitution of the 
Malidbhutas as follows : — 

AK = ak 4 (v x . tj. apj. e x ), ak 4 being the radicle. 

Y = v 4 (akj. tj. ap x . c,), v 4 being the radicle. 

T = t 4 (ak^ Vj. apj. ex), t 4 being the radicle. 

AP = ap 4 (aki. Vi. tj. ej), ap 4 being the radicle. 

E = e 4 (aki. v x . t x . ap 4 ), e 4 being the radicle. 

In forms of gross or compounded matter the poten¬ 
tial energies (or qualities) become actualised. The 
Makabhuta AkAsa manifests sound; Vayu, sound and 
mechanical energy; Tejas, sound, mechanical energy, 
and heat-light; Ap, the energy of the taste-stimulus in 
addition; and finally, Earth, the energy of the smell- 
stimulus added to the foregoing. 

The Paiichada.fi characterises the different Maha¬ 
bhutas by their typical sounds : e.g., Akasa by the echo 
(hollow booming sound); Vayu (air) by a sibilant sound, 
hissing, susurration (imitative symbol, Visi); Tejas (fire) 
by a puffing (or roaring) sound (imitative sy mbol, Bhu- 
gubhugu); Ap (water) by a liquid soubd (imitative 
symbol, Culu-culu, gurgle, plash-plash, glut-glut); and 
iinally, Earth by a splitting or rattling sound, a crack 
or a thud (symbol, ICad-kada). (Chap. II. Bhiitaviveka, 
Sloka 3, Pafiohada.fi. Cf. also Jayanta, MaSjari.) 

Others hold that Akasa (ether) never enters as a 
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component part, and is always one and indivisible. In 
this view the four Mahabhutas—Vayu, Tejas, Ap, and 
Earth alone are supposed to be compounded, and by a 
process which may be called quaternion (cf. the Neo- 
Platonist quaternion):— 


V = v 3 (ti. api. e x ). 
T = t s (vj. api. ex). 
AP = ap 3 (vj. t v ex). 
E = e 3 (v x . tx. apx). 


These compound forms, as before, are supposed to 
exercise their specific energies actively. Others again 
hold that the Mahabhutas Tejas, Ap, and Earth alone 
are compounded by a process named Trivnt-karaua 
(triplication). Thus T = t 2 (a Pl . ei ), AP = ap 2 (t* e x ), 
E = e 2 (tx. ap x ). 

The Sukshma Bhiitas are forms of homogeneous and 
continuous matter, without any atomicity of structure ; 
the Mahdbhutas are composite; but even these are 
regarded as continuous, and without any atomic struc¬ 
ture. The Vedanta speaks of Anu (Paramdnu) not as 
an ultimate indivisible discrete constituent of matter, 
but as the smallest conceivable quantum or measure of 
matter. In the Siihkhya doctrine the atomic structure 
is ordinarily accepted. The Gunas are supposed to bo 
and vnjr, bounded and indefinitely small in size 
(except the Guwas giving rise to Aka.sa and Manas, 
vhich are unlimited ’Hvfitfoj'si); and lienee the Tanmatras 
and Paramdnus must be conceived to have a discrete 
structure. 

As I have already noted in my account of the 
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genesis of Tanmatras and Parama??.us, various schools 
of Vedantists (e.g. the Ramanujists and the followers 
of Nimbarka) combined, in the orthodox fashion of the 
Smn'tis and the Pura?zas, the Vedantic theosophy with 
the Sdnkhya cosmology, especially as regards Prak?-/ti 
and the order of creation and dissolution. For example, 
the V edarita-kaustubhaprablia, fortifying itself with 
texts from the Vishnu Purana and the Subala and 
Gopala Upanishads, contends that, at the cosmic disso¬ 
lution (Pralaya), each Mahdbhuta merges into the one 
that preceded it in the order of creation by first 
disintegrating into its own proper Tanmatric form 
('iDUTVUT'o), and that the Mahabhuta Akasa merges into 
the original Tanmatras, which then lapse into Bhutddi, 
the super - subtile rudiment - matter, proto - matter 
(Chap. 11, Pada III., Sutra 14). 

Parmdma — Evolutionary Process. — When the 
Mahabhutas are once formed, the different kinds of 
substance are derived from them by the evolutionary 
process called Parinama (xrfu^m, transformation). 
Matter is constantly undergoing change of state. The 
effect is only the cause in a new collocation 
-arrc^)- Change is of two kind 

(1) Change by a spontaneous process, without 
external influence, including isomeric change (^rrmfsjcs 
ufteim). The Vedantists believe in spontaneous dis¬ 
integration and reintegration. Action from without, 
impressed force ah extra, is not, pace the Naiy&yikas, 
always a condition of change of state (whether of rest 
oi ol motion); nor is it necessary that more than one 
substance should combine to generate another substance 
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or variety of substance (e.g. the formation of curds 
from milk, of ice from water, etc.). All this is directed 
against the Nyaya doctrine (Arambhavada). 

(2) Change due to combination with other sub¬ 
stances (■^’qptrrihffn). Such combination may produce 
(a) a compound substance possessing like qualities with 
the constituents or (h) unlike com¬ 

pounds with new qualities, “ heteropathic effects ” 
(f^nrnmfhpifw). Any new quality thus evolved through 
(chemical) combination is called Samhata-bhuta-dharma 
e.g. the intoxicating power of the fermented 
rice and molasses, which does not exist in the in¬ 
gredients taken separately («raqteirHt vRlNRTfq 

^g^nupRiT pum). This Sambhuyakriya (vwqfswT, 

Wr^ni) corresponds to chemical combination, and the 
Vedantists, like the Sankhyas, explain this only as the 
evolution of the latent Energy v?q| 7 nnfis) in a 

new collocation ’swi-vfqqsr). But, unlike the 

mediaeval Sahkhya, the Vedanta freely recognises the 
combination of heterogeneous Bhutas. Thus Earth, 
Ap, Tejas, and Vayu freely combine in different pro¬ 
portions and groupings to produce the variety of 
substances in the world. For example, the animal 
organism is a compound of all the five Bhutas (vrg- 
Nffiiq;). It is not merely the concomitant or efficient 
causes that may be heterogeneous to the material cause, 
as the Naiyayikas contend, but several heterogeneous 
substances (or Bhuias) may unite as “material causes” 
to produce a new substance. 

The Vedantists resolve all activity—physical, vital, 
as well as psychical—into modes of motion, subtile 
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cosmic motion (nfrw?, —Sankara; truth 


-HUTR TlfrR«'IPTcRrTT^tt - ■US'tfi ^ 

Hrnff Rmfs^TTRR^—Sankara) ; but they give a separate 
substantive existence to tbe agents, the vital principle 
(mur), and the mind (sr:), though these are also 
evolutionary transformations of the Sukshma Bhutas 
(forms of subtile matter). "What is common to the 
Nydya, the Veddnta, and the Sahkhya is that Conscious¬ 
ness or Intelligence (’tcRi) transcends Matter; but the 
Naiydyikas, as pluralists, hold that vital and psychical 
activities are also immaterial and cannot be resolved 
into motion (tjfrR^). The Veddntists resolve these 
activities into subtile motion, but ascribe them to a 
substantive quasi-material Life Principle and Mind, the 
all-mirroring Intelligence (^nns) alone being immaterial 
and transcendent; and the Sahkhyas accept the sub¬ 
stantive existence of the Mind Principle (*«r.) as derived 
co-ordinately with the Sukshma Bhutas or Tanmdtras 
from individualised Prakn’ti (Ahahkdra), but resolve 
Life into a mere resultant activity of the bodily organs, 
viz. the organs of sense and movement and the psychic 
principle (jr:). 


wfarrrr:— fgrm fhvrq <*NN jq: i 

TRr 7r I 

^ *3* 7RT I TTr'Rf Wl^fRlRPt 

f? TtjpiRf'i ipnvit ^dbmfrRfar: 

^^R^uRiRt ^if>PTTgH^ fa gR u i i vuRTTcRTTunun Tranfa ^jrnfvr 
wifir f«w iRjTOftfiR 
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Trf%fcfiT i iSKnnro ^nr^cfiRnr i uctisnftj ^nir^rf^Tfi 
e«nTwj^r3R!j(HTiT i ^- rf *g TRfrqt >nrPTt wrBn?;gRr ^Ti^H^TiT 
ftRmajgirf ^ i fair ^HtfrnrfHfiT i 

—Vidvanmanoranjini. 

H ffpra w^rnari^m ^ttthk h fa^rrrfafafii faxprr ^rrfta i 
^rarftrarrTO ^ wnwirflyfaT'^wr: h ^rorPiRfw? ^fa a^fti 
i Hifa ?nT>ra ^arfafa f^Twisfta i >.to^hw - 

i f? urm^arT^ ^^v&RHa h y qin a 

^pyaro i Tjaircfa ^ ^^arwr^ftraa ^fa ^ h mV 
i aifa a ■jaa fa^raa^awart wrenrut aim «naT*s- 
a^Rra i a^ tsfai^ waaff afcaraa a ala i sgtif^Hufa i ufa^e# uft- 
w iftafa^iffaufa i amsiuH ai% aa arRPt an^f 
anrafa ?fa i— * Sankara, Sdriraka - Bhashya, Sutra 7, 
Pada III., Adhydya 2. 

The Atomic Theory of the Buddhists. 

The Buddhists recognise four essentials of matter, 
viz. extension (with hardness), cohesion (with fluidity), 
heat, and pressure (with motion), and four sensibles, 
viz. colour, taste, smell, and touch (vide Dhamma- 
sahgaui, Attha-sdlini, etc.). 

I he later \aibhashikas hold that the Vayu-atoms 
are touch-sensibles, having impact or pressure for 
theii characteristic property, aud by aggregation 
foim the element Vdyu; the Tejas-atoms are colour- 
aud-touch-sensibles, having heat for their character¬ 
istic, and by aggregation form the Tejas Bhuta; the 
Ap-atoms are tasce-colour-and-touch-sensibles with a 
-lmracteristic viscosity, and form the Ap-element by 
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and finally, the Earth-atoms are smell- 


taste-colour-and-touch-sensibles possessing a character¬ 
istic dryness or roughness (utr), and by their aggre¬ 
gation form the Earth-element. The Bhiitas thus 
originated combine to form aggregates, which are 
classed as inorganic substances, organisms, and organs. 

^ RRift,—also mnfir). 


The Atomic Theory of the Jainas. 

Of the nine categories of the Jainas, that of Ajxva 
(the not-soul or non-Ego) consists of five entities, four 
of which are immaterial (vjf#), viz. merit, demerit, 
space and time, and the fifth, material (ft, possessing 
figure). The last is called Pudgala (Matter), and this 
alone is the vehicle of Energy, which is essentially kinetic, 
i.e. of the’nature of motion. Everything in the world 
of hot-soul (the non-Ego) is either an entity (•^r) or a 
change of state in an entity (xntrct). Pudgala (Matter) 
and its changes of state (n^tm), whether of the nature 
of subtile motion (nftw?) or of evolution (vftvrm), must 
furnish the physical as opposed to the metaphysical 
basis of all our explanations of Nature. Pudgala 
(Matter) exists in two forms—Anu (atom) and Skamdha 
(aggregate). The Jainas begin with an absolutely 
homogeneous mass of Pudgalas, which by differentiation 
(**<) breaks up into several kinds of atoms qualita¬ 
tively determined, and by differentiation, integration, 
and differentiation in the integrated (t h nni ^ , , 
—Umdsvati, Chap. V., Sutra 2G), forms aggre- 
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gates (Skandkas). An Ami has no parts, no beginning, 
middle, or end. An Arcu is not only infinitesimal, but 
also eternal and ultimate. A Skandka may vary from 


a binary aggregate (3Fipff) to an infinitum (^nfqjpfi). 
A binary Skandha is an aggregate of two Anus (atoms), 
a tertiary Skandha is formed by the addition of an 
atom (Ami) to the binary (sr^ps), and so on ad infinitum. 
The ascending grades are (1) what can be numbered 
(fi^nt), (2) indefinitely large (^fij^ra), (3) infinity of the 
first order (war), (4) infinity of the second order 
(v'HmM'd), and so on. 

General Properties of Matter. — The specific charac¬ 
ters of the Pudgalas (Matter) are of two kinds, 
(1) those which are found in atoms as well as in 
aggregates, and (2) those which are found only in 
aggregates. Qualities of touch, taste, smell, and colour 
come under the first head. The original Pudgalas 
being homogeneous and indeterminate, all sensible 
qualities, including the infra-sensible qualities of atoms, 
are the result of evolution (trfwrc). Every atom thus 
evolved possesses an infra-sensible (or potential) taste, 
smell, and colour (one kind of each), and two infra- 
sensible tactile qualities, e.g. a certain degree of 
roughness or smoothness (or dryness and moistness ?) 
and of heat or cold. Earth-atoms, Ap-atoms, etc., are 
but differentiations of the originally homogeneous 
1 udgnlas. The tactile qualities (ttt, tqjt, jfbr) 
appear first, but qualities of taste, smell, and colour are 
involved in the possession of tactile qualities. An 
aggregate (Skandha), whether binary, tertiary, or of a 
higher order, possesses (in addition to touch, taste, 
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smell, and colour) the following physical characters: 
(l) sound, (2) atomic linking, or mutual attraction and 
repulsion of atoms, (3) dimension, small or great, 
(4) figure, (5) divisibility, (6) opacity and casting of 
shadows, and (7) radiant heat-and-light. 

Sensible Qualities. —Tactile qualities are of the 
following kinds : hardness or softness, heaviness or 
lightness (degrees of pressure), heat or cold, and 
roughness or smoothness (or dryness and viscosity ?). 
01 these the atoms (Anus) possess only temperature 
and degrees of roughness or smoothness, but all the 
four kinds of tactile qualities in different degrees and 
combinations characterise aggregates of matter from 
the binary molecule upwards. The Jainas appear to 
have thought that gravity was developed in molecules 
as the result of atomic linkiug. Simple tastes are of 
five kinds—bitter, pungent, astringent, acid, and sweet. 
Salt is supposed by some to be resolvable into sweet, 
while others consider it as a compound taste. Smells 
are either pleasant or unpleasant. Mallishena notes 
some elementary varieties of unpleasant smell, e.g. the 
smell of asafeetida, ordure, etc. The simple colours are 
five—black, blue, red, yellow, and white. Sounds may 
be classed as loud or faint, bass (thick) or treble 
(hollow^), clang, or articulate speech. 

The most remarkable contribution of the Jainas to 
the atomic theory relates to their analysis of atomic 
linking, or the mutual attraction (or repulsion) of atoms 
in the formation of molecules. The question is raised 
in IJmasvdtf; Jaina Sutras (circa a.d. 40?)t— what 
constitutes atomic linking? Is mere contact (or 
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juxtaposition.) of atoms sufficient to cause linking ? No 
distinction is here made between the forces that bind 
together atoms of the same Bhuta and the chemical 
affinity of one Bhuta to another. The Jainas hold that 
the different classes of elementary substances (Bhiitas) 
are all evolved from the same primordial atoms. The 
intra-atomic forces which lead to the formation of 
chemical compounds do not therefore differ in kind 
from those that explain the original linking of atoms to 
form molecules. 

Mere juxtaposition is insufficient; linkhig of 

atoms or molecules must follow before a compound can 
be produced. The linking takes place under different 
conditions. Ordinarily speaking, one particle of matter 
(vTTc'f) must be negative and the other positive 
(ftwjroi); the two particles must have two peculiar 
opposite qualities, roughness and smoothness (t rgj rq and 
or dryness and viscosity ?), to make the linking 
possible. But no linking takes place where the 
qualities, though opposed, are very defective or feeble 
Onpuprr). We have seen that, ordinarily speaking, two 
homogeneous particles, i.e. both positive or both 
negative, do not unite. This is the case where the 
opposed qualities are equal in intensity. But if the 
strength or intensity of the one is twice as great as 
that of the other, or exceeds that proportion, then eveu 
similar particles may be attracted towards each other. 
In every case change of state in both the particles is 
supposed to be the result of this linking, and the 
physical characters of the aggregate depend on the 
nature of this linking. When particles of equal 
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intensity (negative and positive) modify each other 
there is mutual action; in cases of unequal intensity 
the higher intensity transforms the lower, it being 
apparently thought that an influence proceeds from the 
higher to the lower. All changes in the qualities of 
atoms depend on this linking. A crude theory, this, 
of chemical combination, very crude but immensely 
suggestive, and possibly based on the observed electrifi¬ 
cation of smooth and rough surfaces as the result of 
rubbing. The interpretation of and ften.i as dry 
and viscous must be rejected in this connection as 
untenable. The Tattvarthadhigama of Umasv&ti, which 
expounds the theory, most probably dates back to the 
first half of the first century a.d. 

Cf. Umasv&ti-Tattvarthadhigama, Chap. V.:— 


<nfir i ^fw. VsU5t: i vrusmu Ni i ftrftarmfisr ^ i 

mvuuri: i (farafa nfirguur?) i uffqt n^rr. ufcr vmr* 


i gar gMt i hut: i i 

(T? uuntspfiDi: ^rfkvft ^rhr ^nn: iVv: i tw: 

grg: ^rsrpfls^brjrc: i nrfgv: i 

TOftro: ^rccit ffhsft ubr: 3^ ^fw i 

«nrt finuit *r: sTfijifT tuff i 'wjg: i 

^ i ugfii wcjtto: i v^uuuwf 

< iNUagisgsi: aut vg i ^r^rreruni tfnuwjwi- 

i ^BTcW^ftr i sal: tuTiUFfr: ^trnn yf ga ^ : t 


WSTTPRITHt ^ tfvnTTrfW^TT:» I 

^ i *hrnft «gfjr i 

^rf^f^R i ’snrt^r* i wfir item nm **urt i ftmj- 


H 
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^PTrrrgni: i h ^RnpiTHHi • fiarmi^rot: gn^sxrr: Rp^rurtn 
H^nrtni i suj^jji!i%niRt inrajmrRpjral ^ ttcwtoi tRj> h hn- 
iftfk i H^nn w^ryin^THt f^nnnt ^ fanhr 

n? -ru HNrftnr i ^ p'qpirer. fofwwpnrnrNN i vn ti ^H t 
•T i ^pmiRf irpiRt i muraiR nfk TrpiRt ^fu> it htTh i tphri i 
pqqtrrftjTVR pq i pn fa TViT TrRmrnsPTtn • PT?T? 

tWrejK ^ftr i pnrrerp t jpstnR npire i n^ni ^fjr i 
vntr? ftramsmur msrtpwi npimt ^Rir h t hITh i prepay i sjfii- 
unf^jioTivt 5 afNurrf^psrRt ngjiRt irtI htuti fknumrfv^imiNcT i 
fkqrnaftUfifrrRR fkRR I *«I R l fq f^Jjmrafvun^JR TTskf i 
P^f^pJnfVranfatT TT^nfttRt If HpfrT I VRT? TTRTOq xl 

p R!H(<pit qi?im ^reform: £3 ch 1 ^'1 Hy ^ ^ ttr ht ^frr 1 prr?p 1 
v?<-mfwrfigri: 1 pfOTTPTr^i prt^ irttr urn <ir 

nfRrmr hput ^fir 1 w 1 nmftrafr mfRn ftuyt1 w ufii 

wpu«t wpj: nft^RcRi Hirfrr « prfiraqpjt • 


The Nyaya-Vaiseshika Chemical Theory: a Brief 

Summary. 

I must content myself here with a brief and rapid 
sketch of the chemistry of the Nydya-Vaiseshika, which 
I shall elaborate in connection with the mechanics and 
physics of the ancient Hindus in a separate paper. 

The relation of the specific characters of molecules 
(and higher aggregates) to the original atomic qualities 
is reduced in the Nydya-Vaiseshika to the following 
canons: (a) uruhqtf <* 1^13111 <$<*3 ( (b) ^n v r uif r ladalu ; jm- 
T»n*: h fiRnmnftfir (here is used in a narrow tech 
nical sense, so as to exclude the quasi-compound 
substances); (c)wn 
-jf^u; yniFTgrn^ttan: 


jR-JprT- 

1 (d) 1 j mim sisr^-nfrmijr cssi.*- 
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iwunTT?iTT*UcST: i No separate explanation is 
necessary, as the canons are embodied in the following 
exposition. 


Iheory of Atomic Combination .—Atoms are eternal, 
ultimate, indivisible, and infinitesimal. 

The four kinds of Atoms are Earth, Ap, Tejas, and 
^ ayu Atoms, possessed of characteristic mass, numerical 
unit, weight, fluidity (or its opposite), viscosity (or its 
opposite), velocity (or quantity of impressed motion— 
Vega); also characteristic potential colour, taste, smell, 


or touch,^ not produced by the chemical operation 

Ak.isa has no atomic structure (fVronpi), and is absolutely 
inert (ftiftpra), being posited only as the substratum of 


sound, which is supposed to travel wave-like in the 
manifesting medium or vehicle of Vayu (air). Only 
the other four Bhutas unite (or disunite) in atomic 
or molecular forms. The orthodox view is that the 


presence of Earth-atoms is necessary whenever chemical 
transformation under the operation of heat (m qisflit q fa ) 
takes place. 


Atoms^ cannot exist in an uncombined state in 
creation (Siv&ditya, Sapta-paddrthi, vide commentary), 
where, however, it is noted that still atmospheric air is 
believed to be monatomic in structure, i.e. to consist of 
masses of atoms in a loose uncombined state (fisr ft n pngi g 

TUT ^HTt^V^i:). 

The atoms may combine in one or other of the 
following ways:— 

1. One Earth-atom, by an original tendency, unites 
with another to form a binary molecule (spin*). In 

H 2 
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the same way binary molecules of the other Bhiitas 
are formed. The atoms are possessed of an inherent 
Parispanda (rotary or vibratory motion), and when 
they unite in pairs, so long as there is no chemical 
operation under the action of heat-corpuscles, the original 
qualities of the atoms produce homogeneous qualities in 
the binary molecules. 

The question as to the existence of a triad, a tetrad, 
a pentad, etc., of atoms is one of the moot points of 
the Nydya-Vaiseshika. The orthodox view is that the 
primordial infinitesimal particles (atoms) start with an 
incessant vibratory motion ( >s tTU(TO r HTvftfinmw- 

Raghunatha Siromaai; 

nrPtflfTT, Udayana, Kusumanjali) and an inherent impulse 
that drives them to unite in pairs— a sort of “ mono¬ 
valency,” as it were, exhausted with the formation of 
a binary molecule. The binary molecules now combine 
by threes, fours, fives, etc., to form larger aggregates 
as well as the variety of elementary substances, the 
particular collocation in any case being not only deter¬ 
mined by physical causes, but also serving to satisfy 
the ends of the moral law in creation (vnjy, <rrwr). 
(si^efiTTTTwnr ^ \ flrfypifVpm: i 

(TOT (TOT wtjt yqft TTOT TTOT (T^TT^My 

^nu.»tin«h i -■*)«'«*tmvrsrt flf?: i—Sridhara, 

NyAya-Kandalf, i Gf. Vachaspati’s report, 

Bhamati, Chap. II., Pada II., Sutra 2. Tpq 

sS^T^TTTTmvTO^Tryi) PrasastapAda appears to have 
originated this view (^*1 aj^T- 

PrasastapAda, TTfrwRrfsrerqrgy) • but that another 
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view was also maintained in tlie Vaiseshika school is 
evident from the brief summary of Kanadas system 
given in Utpala’s commentary on the VWhatsa??zhita, 
and this indeed also follows from Sridhara’s admissions 
in the Kandali. On this view, also, atoms have an 
inherent tendency to unite ; but some unite in pairs, 
others in triads, others in tetrads, etc. This may 
happen in two ways—either by the atoms falling into 
groups of threes, fours, etc., direct, or by the successive 
addition of one atom to each preceding aggregate. 

A triad (Ttyanuka), then, holds together three 
atoms (Arms), not three binary molecules (Dvya??ukas), 
as on the orthodox hypothesis. Similarly with tetracls, 
pentads, etc. vxvw r: ftf fi rere nfi h q i i ^rvqt 

?f%: i—Utpala, Chap. I., Sloka 7; cf. also 
Sridhara’s admission, wnrcrrt gRrekHicwT 

innfn fwr fwwr 

Sankara seems to speak of two binary molecules in the 
Vaiseshika as forming a tetrad (v^Tfq g spira ggwqwTW 
Sanraka-Bhdshya, Chap. II., Pada XX., Sutra 2, where 
the Bhdmati gives a forced interpretation). 

In Prasastapdda’s view, these binary molecules are 
grouped by threes, fours, fives, etc. (streps, ^nn^ps) 
to form diflerent isomeric modifications. The variety 
of Barth substances is duo to < differences in the 
arrangements of the molecules (c.y. their greater or 
less density, and, above all, their grouping or col¬ 
location, wt?, which account for the 

specific characters (w*Tfo) manifested by these 
isomeric substances, m (qftptf) ^ wStrerarpr a 
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i — PrasastapAda, i *sj$4 

ftrf^rfn^ i i wmFnfVg snw- 

vrT^sfrr ?r^R^Tr<; rw W W rT^R% i i wninfl ; 

i—Srfdhara, Kandali, ibid. 

i ^nrmf^n$rn h t\n n+*i*i xn r^ m i- 
i rf ff TTfT^^TRR ^wrfTT i srsrafbrt 

Ti^ i—Udayana, KirawAvali, ibid. 


These original differences in molecular grouping, 
leading to distinctions of genera and species, however 
mechanically or physically explained, come also under the 
operation of moral and metaphysical causes (^v ? ofw), 
i.e. of ideal ends in the moral government of the 
Universe, which are superimposed upon the physical 
order, but which do not come within the scope of 
iNatural Philosophy. An elementary substance thus 
produced by primary atomic combination may, however, 
suffer qualitative change under the influence of heat 
(vTof^rtf^ftr). The process is as follows :—(l) The impact 
of heat-corpuscles decomposes the binary (tertiary, or 
quaternary) molecules into homogeneous atoms pos¬ 
sessing only the generic characters of the Bhuta 
concerned; (2) the impacts of heat-particles continue, 
and transform the characters of the atoms, determining 
them all in the same way; (3) the heat-particles 
continue to impinge, and reunite the atoms so trans¬ 
formed to form binary (or other) molecules, in different 
orders or arrangements, which account for the specific 
characters or qualities finally produced. The Vais'eshika 
holds that there is decomposition into homogeneous 
atoms, transformation of atomic qualities, and finally 
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re-combination, all under the influence of heat 
the iNyaya, on the other hand, thinks that the molecules 
and larger aggregates assume the new characters under 
the influence of heat without decomposition into homo¬ 
geneous atoms or change of atomic characters • 

i 

tth ^ wrf i nfjr- 

NT HH ^taiKWT^q fg^T iTO 

■ftramt fmnn: fwmr^ i ■5^1- 

^bH^q^nin: Trnrt hjyii ar^jm^irawci wrisrmr tnrrf^Krst§HK»rwi 
^ ^rmrfips^g mi mi ^mi: 1 ^rtlT vrfq ^nfct 

' ,Rr)fn mHT^rUTWmTH 4 KHIIHHMn^ 3 rt x y urn 

mh«nim^m^r qTl i ai > shimi ^ 1 (Jayanta, Nyayamarijari, 
nrt^ rt K|-^r§qTgj.) This is the Vaiseshika view, hut Jayunta 
himself inclines to the opposite view: 

i ftr^qr^q'sj mi i ibid. The Nyuya 
v lew: ^ Thmmrtis m^mncmupfr ^yinuiih' 

’* * ^f*nftvnTmnmprr ibT^br w^rur msrm mmmft mr^t fir t t^nr 

* th: rhs^nf^itmnw 1 mmrFPmrfir Thnfa 

■^nimn^ imfsrThr^r&i <mrw urmwi^i mif* 1 ^ 

3 , ^ i—Udyotakara, Chap. III., 

'Vlinika 1, Sutra 4. 

II- Chemical Combination (mwifssm, tf?rrfgprr)-~ 
Chemical combination takes place either between two or 
more substances which are isomeric modifications of the 
same Bhuta, or between substances which are modes of 
different Bhutas. 
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A. Mono-Bhautic Compounds .— The simplest com¬ 
pounds arc mono-Bhautic compounds, i.e. com¬ 
pounds of different substances which are isomeric 
modes of the same Bhuta. 

(a) Mono-Bhautic compounds of the first order. 
Under the impact or impulse (vifaw or 
of heat-corpuscles, the substances 
in chemical contact break 

up into their atoms. These atoms are 
homogeneous, possessing only the original 
physical and chemical characters of the 
Bhuta concerned. As the specific dif¬ 
ferences between isomeric substances arise 
from the arrangement or collocation of 
the atoms, the substances lose their 
distinctive marks on decomposition into 
the latter, (rf ^ 'snrcsnflw^ fw 

Udyotakara, Chap. III., Ahnika 1, Sutra 4. 

thtnn —Srfdhara, Nyaya-Kandalf, TjftpfffVr- 
«) Under the continued impact (or, 
it may be, impulse) of heat-particles ( wi ht 
> nfw?nrr —Jayanta), 

these atoms take on new characters. It 
is heat, and heat alone, that can cause 
this transformation of the colours, tastes, 
smells, etc., in these original Bhuta - 
atoms. What particular colours, tastes, 
smells, or physical characters will be 
produced in the atoms depends (l) on the 
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colours, etc., of the constituent substances 
in contact; (2) the intensity or degree of 
the heat (*rr, or xir*); and (3) the 
species of Tejas-corpuscles that impinge 
on the atoms, or the nature of the impact 
(«T sWtsrbnHbTT^ 
g i 

xt: ^cmft 

fafiaVRTTHTf i Vide also Udyotakara, III., 
2, Sutra 14. Cf. also Vachaspati, I., 1, 
Sutra 4. ’srfq fqawt 

^ttwrI wnmffar >rw 

3[fir ftr^tvr: ») 

Now when the atoms have all been 
determined in the same way, they begin 
to re-combine again under the impact (or 
impulse) of the heat-particles in binary 
molecules (or tertiary, etc.), and these in 
higher aggregates. It seems to be 
generally held that at the final step one 
or more atoms of one constituent sub¬ 
stance unite with one or more atoms 
of the other constituent substance or 
substances to form a molecule of the 
compound; but the question is not 
of much significance for mono-Bhautic 
compounds of the first order, as in these 
cases the atoms have before this all lost 
their distinctive characters and becom. 


< 
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homogeneously transformed. The com¬ 
pound so produced will possess the new 
characters of the transformed atoms, so 
far as taste, colour, smell, etc., are con¬ 
cerned, but as the molecular arrangement 
or structure may vary, 

different compound substances may result 
from the same components. 

(b) Mono-Bhautic compounds of higher orders. 
Again, mono-Bhautic compounds of the 
first order may chemically combine to 
form higher compounds, and as the 
ultimate Bhuta substratum is the same, 
the process of decomposition and re-com¬ 
position will be essentially the same as 
before. The only doubtful point is 
whether in this case the component com¬ 
pound substances are broken up only into 
their constituent molecules, or into the 
original homogeneous Bhuta-atoms. Some 
of the later Vai-seshika scholiasts hold 
that the latter happens in every case of 
chemical composition, however complex, 
but the earlier Vaiseshika conceived that 
in the case of compounds of compounds the 
decomposition does not proceed so far as 
the original Bhuta-atoms, but that it is 
the specifically determined atoms consti¬ 
tuting the molecules of the component 
compounds that arc transformed under the 
impact of the heat-corpuscles; and then 
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one such transformed atom (one or more 
according to another version) from the 
molecule of one component unites with 
one similarly transformed atom (one or 
more according to the other version) 
from the molecule of the other component. 
Prasastap&da, the great Vaiseshika doctor, 
holds this view. When, for example, 
in the fertilised ovum, the germ and the 
sperm substances, which, in the Vaise¬ 
shika view, are both isomeric modes of 
Earth (with accompaniments of other 
Bhutas), unite, both are broken up into 
homogeneous Earth-atoms, and it is these 
that chemically combine under the animal 
heat (and biomotor Enery, nttj) to 
form the germ-plasm (^$). But, next, 
when the germ-plasm develops, deriving 
its nutrition from the chyle (blood) of 
the mother, the animal heat breaks up 
the molecules of the germ-plasm into its 
constituent atoms (N^5c5TTWP^T*mrni:), i.c. 
into atoms specifically determined, which 
by their grouping formed the germ-plasm, 
and then these germ-plasm atoms as 
radicles chemically combine with the 
atoms of the food-constituents, and thus 
produce cells and tissues. (Ngrpraoimst: 

i fqj: 3p* mg: sitftr* «nh: 
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5pp5fjtftrniw% wrwm ipj- 
^trrftrrrHT^i wfir w^ripn^rdinrst aqpirrftf- 
Tmwur t . . . ire mgn?KT^: 

*nw ^rswfri mi 

gi^ETTwra!m?rmjg famfiimnTf^mR 
«tp iwr^tn^: 'cMtfiw^wrofwr: iar^E^n^ 
WR’twrofW: *r? mwi 

cfr^THT i—Sridhara, Kandalf, 
■'[ftnrtfjp&w^ i) In this hypothesis («k^rt) 
it is assumed that the atoms are similarly 
transformed, i.e. become endowed with 
the colour, taste, smell, etc., of the 
product (the cell or tissue) the moment 
before the chemical combination takes 
place. Similarly, when milk is trans¬ 
formed into curd, one view is that the 
transformation takes place (under internal 
heat) in the constituent atoms of the 
milk-molecules, atoms specifically deter¬ 
mined as milk, and not in the original 
atoms of the Bhuta (or Bhutas) entering 
into the composition of milk. ( Cf. ini 
*T?nrnnT»Hi: i 

^aiRi»raT7 i 

Nydyabodhinf, on Annam Bha/ta’s Tarka- 
sangraka. Cf Dinakari— 
spirssfa rirq (sn:) t) In these cases the 
atomic contact is called constituent con¬ 
tact (wi**rioNtu), and all the atoms are 
equally regarded as material causes (surpil- 
3KTTHI or imtftini) of the compound. 
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B. Hetero-Bhautic “ Quasi-compounds —TheNyaya- 
"V aiseshika maintains that in the case of bi- 
Bhautic (or poly-Bhautic) compounds, which are 
only quasi-compounds, there is another kind of 
contact between the heterogeneous atoms of the 
different Bhutas, which may be called dynamic 
contact, and is distinguished in its operations 
as Upash#ambha, Vishtambha, or Avashfcunbha 
(Ttjuwf, ffurwr, or In some cases it so 

happens that the atoms of different isomeric modes 
of the same Bhuta do not chemically combine 
under the mere application of heat; they require 
to be surrounded (and “excited,” “energized”) 
by atoms of different Bhutas. For example, in 
the case of the oils and fats, as well as of plant 
saps and fruit juices, the Earth-atoms must be 
dissolved in water (Ap), and it is only when the 
water-atoms (Ap-atoms) congregate round the 
former that dynamic intra-atomic forces are set 
up, and the Earth-atoms (with the water-atoms 
in dynamic contact) now take on peculiar infra- 
sensible characters (colours, tastes, smells) under 
the impact of the heat-corpuscles, and then, 
under further impact, fall into groupings or 
collocations (of a very peculiar nature, to be 
presently explained) which determine the nature 
of the composite substance thus produced. Here 
it is the water-atoms that are dynamic fatrewraf), 
and excite the Earth-atoms, and these substances, 
oils and fats (t^ppi and mnh), as well as acids 
('JUrTh) are, because of the Earth-radicles, regarded 
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as Earth compounds (or Earth substances). 
(qiqrq-TrqriVqq^qr^qTf^Hfk: 

i it? ^ fqfhgwrHTq?n: qrqft- 

wn: i hvJ tfqqsmqm qr?sGnitq^«ia i tsrsftnf^g 
qrf&qRftrfe: i qrrqir i—Uda- 

yana.) In the above instances, Ap (water) acts 
as dynamic (Upashtambhaka, qqswqr), but Tejas 
and Vayu can also act in the same way on Earth- 
particles. Conversely, Earth-particles may act 
dynamically on the atoms of the other Bhiitas. 
b or example, in the case of mercury and the 
metals which are conceived in the Nyaya- 
Vaiseshika to be igneous bodies (in fact, they 
are supposed to be formed under the subterranean 
heat, 'Sior), the Tejas-corpuscles are believed 
to form the radicles, and the Earth-particles are 
dynamic (?ijwf). (rpwJifi; fqTqrt wmmrqwfq q 

^ryxffi | {<HIWJ ItfifRsWTil qqswjhsfq 

qTf%r*m: qqnprtw, qq j^qrain^n T^FTTTTTn 

f?qq frf^^HmfwiqqnrapqfrqnqT^ i m qn^Tf^ 
i—Udayana, Kiran&vali, q»nfcr^qqm i Cf. 
also qtsfq qsmfirerffc fr qu qq qTf^qbrm ■jqwrar 

i) 

It may be here noted that Gahgesa, the author 
of the Tattvachintdmara, conjectures that even 
gold can be evaporated or made to disappear by 
the application of intense heat: ’srq ^apnnrr^: 
fPrq: rnffti: nqcSf>fcMiqlqq rjqiiiwisiir^ q^qfk i 

But Mathuranatha notes here : i 

(qfa3»<lq|rHnfq). 

But while every Bhuta can act dynamically 
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as 311 m, “ energizer,” “ exciter,” it is the 
Earth Bhuta alone which is capable of exercising 
(l) the power of arrest or inhibition of molecular 
motion, or the motion of particles due to gravity 
as in fluids (\ isthambha, fwwr); or (2) the 
power of counteracting the tendency in a given 
set of atoms to fall into a peculiar order or group 
. (tj ^ xarfit 

1 —Udayana, Kira??dval:t, ufart- 
ftnstprr^i ftrwrcRPi 1 ^ a 1 ^ » fin •*) - 

Vardhamana, Kirandvalfprakdsa, ibid.) 

O/ls, fiats, Milks. —Bi-Bhautic quasi-compounds, 
with Ap as energizer : Oleaginous substances (’graq t^K n : 

are divided by Udayana into (l) oils derived from 
vegetables, (2) butters derived from milk, and (3) fats 
derived from animals. The medical schools, as we have 
seen, recognise animal oils as distinguished from 
vegetable oils. Vegetable fats (e.g. are also 

mentioned. Vdchaspati and Udayana contend that 
among oils, fats, milks, etc., differences in flavour and 
odour imply differences in kind (mflr) and in molecular 
structure, since it is only a variation in such structure 
that constitutes a variation in natural kind 

:■ :—Udayana, Kira- 

ndvali). Mustard-oil, for example, has not the flavour 
and smell characteristic of sesamum-oil (Taila), and is 
classed with the latter only by reason of similarity 
of specific qualities and structure. Judged by the flavour 
test, Amikshd (the casein substance formed by mixing 
milk curd with hot boiled milk) is to be classed with 
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milk substances. So also Takra, whey; but Vajina, 
tbe thin fluid that is left after the Amiksha (casein 
substance) is separated, cannot be classed as milk. It 
may be added that the milks and curds, as well as oils 
and fats derived from different species of vegetables or 
animals, are supposed to liffer in their ultimate 
structural arrangement, and therefore in kind; but 
Yallabha thinks that the ghees (clarified butters) 
prepared from different kinds of milk are of the same 
kind ; in other words, the milks and curds are 
“ polymeric,” the ghees (clarified butters) “ isomeric,” 
using these terms, as before, in a loose general 
sense. (. . . . UcjyiNWRl i vnrrn Hifr^- 

wsspI 3 yipqq^ra i—Udayana, 

Kiranivali, i Vallabha notes that ghees 

do not differ in kind as milks (and curds) do: vnn 

infiw^Trrrenmfir ^ 5 ? i— Valla¬ 
bha, Lilivati. Compare Vachaspati, II., 2, 65 : 
'aijqyiairflvfi ■qr thh m i h 

mkqiTbil i i 

i kult^ifrfifq i i h h 

qrfsR TiHnnw ^rrftrepqt ^ Hirty i) 

III. Mu tures like Solutions , etc .—A solution (of an 
Earth substance in Ap or water) is a physical mixture 
of a peculiar kind, from which evaporation (or pre¬ 
cipitation) ordinarily sets the water free. Udyotakara 
notices gruels, baths, and lyes (alkaline solutions) 
as mixtures of this class (vrint P^rcftfT<r<% i m Hj k i ^ 

: -Udyotakara). A soup is also a physical 
mixture. When meat is boiled in water there is the 
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application of heat with chemical changes in the meat, 
but the combination of meat particles and water 
particles in the soup is only physical combination and 
not a chemical one. It is, of course, not a true 
compound, neither is it a quasi-compound like milk (in 
which the water particles are “ energizers ” of the. 
Earth particles). Milk, for example, retains its milky 
substance when it coagulates or becomes solid (this, of 
course, is also the case with mono-Bhautic substances 
whether elementary or compound, e.g. water, which 
becomes ice), but the substance we call a soup or 
solution ceases to be a soup or solution the moment it 
solidifies, (wr hth 

nor UT'+itlfM aY n: u uu i ijfrH 

wpu: i—Udyotakara, Vartika, 
Chap. I., Ahnika 1, Sutra 14. Vide also Vdehaspati’s 
comment: nf^fq qt I q t 

Ht^r H <qrut H5TJTT ^ 

rtlut i h ^ 

f-J n i fttaqiTHtTiq'cti ht^ i HTfq uyntifN frbHfirtfu '5^1 ^diirnfhi- 
i fftqfh'Tf quftr^sfq vd 13 f* «« 1 3 ^ 

I H ^ 1 —Vdcha'spati, 

T.itparyyatika, ibid. For earthy salts in sea-water, 
vide Kiranavali: ^ tw: qrqi 

qrf^T^lfiqTfv^r: I qoqnmvn 
T*t hwc ^ t—Udayana, Kiranavali, s^- 

l) 

Chemical Action and Ideal .—The operation of heat 
is of course universally implied in chemical combina¬ 
tions. Where the application of external heat is 
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wanting, Viltsyayana, tie great doctor of tie Nyaya, 
points to tie operation of internal ieat ( e.g . ttfwvra: 
^TTVTtpTT tfnThu wrarn H*rru fMHhrfit i— 

Vatsydyana-Bhashya, Ciap. IV., Ahnika 1, Sutra 47). 
In tie case of combustion we have seen Vijnana- 
bhikshu explain tie heat as latent in tie Earth 
substance, tie fuel, from which it breaks forth. 
Udayana points out that the solar heat is the source 
of all tie stores of heat required for chemical change 
in the world. The change of colours in grasses, for 
example, is due to Tejas in the form of latent (invisible) 
heat, not in the form of Agni; and the cold in winter 
cannot take away this store derived from the sun. 


(ijjair<'f<i*Ri nr *if<* h Hwctnnh'sjrr ththt 

i irnpn ^ i h fwfet'ftnHrprah t 

H f? mrrm tutu: w < vrq fh^rct 

f^reftpr. utsfuir trr w mfe g 3 fhfbh ?mh m 1 

^ ’GmfijTOffipnwi vrfrm serrnm t irm 

<4h«tiqm9*HIirMrfr3lrt x WrTT^lW} KsflPTmH fqg^T7l ^) r?r rf 
^ t —Udayana, Kirandvali, 1 ) 

Similarly it is under this solar heat that the unripe 
mango ripens, i.e. changes colour, taste, smell, etc., 
showing that there is chemical transformation or subtile 
decomposition and recomposition going on ; and this is 
also the case with the rusting of the metals, which is a 
combustion due to the solar heat even as the 

conversion of food into chyle and of chyle into blood 
are instances of chemical action due to the internal 
animal heat (sretrtn? or wre;af tht:)- But the kind of 
contact with heat corpuscles, in other words, the kind 
of chemical action (mi) which transforms colours, is 
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supposed to differ from that which transforms flavour 
(fq^qprrawitfqbr and trra), and this last from that which 
produces a change of smell, or tactile quality, (qraft 
fN^UHTarf^unfm: • n ^ •q rara nrN: i ^qsnrgft femrNw:- 
Tmnr^t fqmifhq: i vd wrftufr ^fq h^i i gq‘n«h Kqi 
fa^fqspntfhn: qrsnfhn: i Trzrriy 

fqfepnsmift qqncsrpifqwtq^HNtqT^ ^ii?KH^q>u$r 

i ijtyfTinrtre^sfq 

Tnq-<NfyfqqirflaeMnNhu* n^t- 
^qtqupuim; i HW|q;R<*TqyrqT nnrqqh rqgsgpg ^ n^repfcirt 
qqi'jflqn^: 'srfq ^fpi ' «H i $i fqwlqqT- 

gyfWiuqtq^ai: l tq^Rqhsfq qr<*q$n^ ^fTfpwfhmi 
» otu qTf^qrqTCRTqqswlqiqsfq qramfstn 
f^nTrlq^quiRT^qq: i w nbutrrTrrrftHf mn- 

T^rc+mmjjnj f-i >rnrf q ihr.d <fi n-i sith ^fj^qTf^qwqqHT^ 

§”* qrpt ^qrfijql q#rr mpfPtqrqq^awj^vi qq; i w ^ufqhu stupa i 
«n^!^m<jq Tfl(qiPA I HT^pgqT fyfq 0)1I'lRH I u a ^qiH |- 
T«m i tut: ^ujqrrf^wfrr q^ii»>qR»i^f(T i — Ny&yabodhini on 
Annam Bha^a’s Tarkasangraha. ) Heat- and light-rays 
are supposed to consist of indefinitely small particles 
which dart forth or radiate in all directions rectilineally 
with a sort of conical dispersion and with inconceivable 
velocity. They may either (1) penetrate through 
inter-atomic (or inter-iuolecular) spaces as in cases of 
conduction of heat, which when applied under the pot 
boils the water or fries the paddy, where there is no 
chemical action in the pot, no decomposition and 
recomposition of its atoms, no change in the molecular 
collocation; or, as with light-rays in cases of trans- 
lueency or transparency («* 5 rn), penetrate through the 
inter-atomic spaces with Parispanda of the nature of 
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deflection or refraction (frnSjpuTiT, Udyotakara), in the 
same way as when fluids penetrate through porous 
bodies (mr fhmyumi ijftmi: mu ^ftr—Udyotakara, 

commenting on Vatsyayana’s Sutra 47, 

Ahnika 1 , Chap. III.) ; or (2) impinge on the atoms, and 
rebound back—which explains reflection (gsbr, 

—Varahamihira, TflpiTOWJT—Vatsyayana), or otherwise 
be obstructed by the atoms in their path, which would 
explain degrees of opacity, the casting of shadows, etc., 
all these operations being also physical, and unattended 
by decomposition and recomposition or alteration of 
molecular grouping; or (3) lastly, strike the atoms in 
a peculiar way, so as to break up their grouping, trans¬ 
form the physico-chemical characters of the atoms, and 
again recombine them, all by means of continual impact 
with inconceivable velocity, an operation which explains 
all cases of chemical combination. (vjfmurt inrift 
^RiiifiTTO mnfHunu mr mi wrfK 

I— Udayana, 

Kiraadvali, taken from Vachaspati, Tdt- 

paryyatikd, iwwPFl • Cf. also ku: wtht 

imn it nfirpmr i—Vachaspati. fqftt r i mf q wsr: 

munfir i my tift: i 

unr^fq ^ ^qfOTUin^fwfmt nnnumrir g fmrq«grgfwPmni N i 

— ibid. Cf. i« ^ fUb msgfvrfq irni^mmrm ssfimnffart 

in reply to the objection : *ifg f? Tim n fjnnfiw i 

fa g mi gi mi TmmpnfiT^ mgglir awigwraranfic inn it 
i—Udayana, ibid. Definition of uishi— gminrn- 
TTSjpjmwrmn: wann i ^rwnnrhiTiT: 
tispw i.gn m i fr rg ** hwkw wnatsTnrtTnun^i—Udyo- 
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takara, Chap. III., Ahnika 1, Sutra 38. vrrfgiropi: 


^rasfwTTTHj—Sutra 47, where Udyotakara 
notes : cjrtsTwftnmr.— w w irsu wwcrwwr. 

’-*(«4«ar*T^i wtsfqw ^fii i Vachaspati explains 

to wit h 

THf fttWW iTHT wiwi^ 

"^thtto v)a cn a m wfsfWrwr^it ursufflw: i Cf. Vatsya- 
yana on Sutra 47, Ahnika 1, Chap. III. On the other 
hand, in chemical combination, ^pn*ftu*prhiK ■ 

aiunn ^5^ •flTjHifl ^wfwunrrg vunreg fann, fa w nf i 
fwm:, ftrHmnT x wirwr^ttHinfavn^r. etc.—Jayanta, Manjari, 
HTTWtP^^Hj i For opacity, shadows, etc., vide wren g 
trw:wwm>TTTOtmy Hftmn mcwpi Hw:nr m w * i fVww i war w 
^TO wiTOtf ira xanrafsr i fatciviar .T Hw a w ' lO T ft aqgqa im ing ^run 
^wrVwbnr i Nihfr 3 infw .nmtswnfw 1— 

Udyotakara, Chap. IY., Ahnika 2, Sutra 25. For 

rellection and its laws, I quote passages in my Paper 
on Hindu Physics, to which the student of the history 
of Optics is referred.) 

Airangement of Atoms in Space .—The Nyaya con¬ 
ceives atomic magnitudes as Parima/idalya, a term 
which indicates a spherical shape. (fwtf nftHiRcSW— 
nfuRtiitfiiT tnfTNNfiWTa^—(Sahkaramisra). To conceive 
position in space, Vdchaspati takes three axes, one 
proceeding from the point of sunrise in the horizon to 
that of sunset, on any particular day (roughly speaking, 
from the east to the west); a second bisecting this 
line at right angles on the horizontal plaue (roughly 
speaking, from the north to the south); and the third 
proceeding from the point of their section up to the 
meridian position of the sun on that day (roughly 
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speaking, up and down). The position of any point in 
space, relatively to another point, may now be given 
by measuring distances along these three directions, i.e. 
by arranging in a numerical series the intervening 
points of contact, the less magnitude or distance being 
that which comes earlier in this series, and the greater 
that which comes later. The position of any single 
atom in space with reference to another may be 
indicated in this way with reference to the three axes. 
But this gives only a geometrical analysis of the con¬ 
ception of three-dimensioned Space, though it must be 
admitted in all fairness that by dint of clear thinking 
it anticipates in a rudimentary manner the foundations 
of solid (co-ordinate) geometry. (TOUHsfh fcsi: 

HWiuafoidUrfl m h irtiwir ! (4nr<*« 

v: h u<p3^mmT x 

vtRUjft: «rt ^ htoto v: ^nn^n^ni^^r- 

h nwreff i iriaflThvf maw 

7ft or*rrar 1 awfciH- 

HOTO ^ W3 i frfh i r<*vf ^ OTHWElfaSIr* 

•v mre^Ti—Vdchaspati, Tatparyyatlka, Chap. IV., 

Ahnika 2, Sutra 25.) 

The original physical arrangement of atoms is also 
given. Each (spherical) atom is in contact with six other 
atoms, fipjftsfxj voron vifq tfvtUT va Him: to vTOivri: 

aTOmum h 1— ibid. Cf. also 

the objection in the Buddhist Karika, mnFratn 

ormurt: 1 xmt wnoistra fqm: WT^grnmn: 11 This 

is the typical primordial arrangement, and variations in 
the collocation of atoms and molecules (m?, wrmtfti'isr), 
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as we have seen, were conceived to account for the 
variety of isomeric modes of the same Bhuta, as well 
as of mono-Bhautic and poly-Bhautic compounds. 

The molecular arrangement in the case of bi-Bhautic 
compounds is very peculiar. Two substances, say Earth 
and Ap (water), form a quasi-compound first, and each 
substance breaks up into atoms; one atom of Earth 
comes into contact with one of Ap. But the two do 
not form a binary molecule. Instead, this contact of 
heterogeneous atoms leads to a curious result. The atom 
of Earth combines with a neighbouring atom of its own 
class, and forms a binary molecule. Simultaneously 
the atom of Ap combines with another Ap-atom, and 
forms a binary molecule. Now the first binary molecule 
links on to the atom of Ap, and similarly the second 
binary molecule links on to the atom of Earth. The 
moment after, the two binary molecules take on the 
physico-chemical characters of Earth and Ap respec¬ 
tively, and simultaneously with the assumption of these 
physico-chemical characters, the binary molecules enter 
into complex contact In all this procc-s 

work is done only in the first instant, in the contact of 
an atom of Earth with one of Ap ; the resulting contacts, 
of atom with binary molecule and of the binary mole¬ 
cules with each other, involve no further expenditure of 
Energy. Thus we get a partiefe holding two binary 
molecules (of Earth and Ap respectively) in complex 
contact, and such particles continue to be formed. In 
this way the particles of the two substances arrange 
themselves, and the peculiarity of this molecular arrange¬ 
ment explains the resulting mixed or compound qualities 
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of this class of quasi-compounds. 

Tffwnrw? ftrrTr^f^ tt ofrrwr- 

^TTOTcTrT^TrT: i . . . pofhtthj i 

1 ^ *h?m ^rfir xrrf§$H ^rfep?R ^?^Nr 

^ gnq^Vh ^nm^i rn*rt *hfmTRt tniw^sF^ 

3^Mr^vq^ I rTrft cffl^S gBUcfcijf: 

rTfcjRT ^TTv? SfRHX^rroii<*|<4imdTrf x jP Tt mrf^ ^H r ri C °hi nh cFT ui * 1 rffr 

jnrercsnr i ~$nm\\ f? ^ s k^t t wm 

^[frf ^rrc: i mfSH 3nn<* ^n^hr 

I ^uvreftr 2rrj^ ^ re r gdulft i rn inf^firT—ITa- 
sastapada-Bhashya, a povn» ^ ^ytrift r^niii^ i) 

The whole process may be graphically represented 
as follows :— 





Molecules of a bi-Biiautic Quasi-compound : 
Graphic formula of complex contact. 


E — an atom of Earth. W = an atom of water (Ap). 

. _ (a binary molecule of V _ fa binary molecule of 

W ^ Earth. ^ { water (Ap). 


I ■will conclude this account of ancient (and 
mediaeval) Hindu chemistry with a note on the con¬ 
ception of molecular (atomic) motion, Parispanda, and 
the different varieties of such motiou which were 
conceived to account for the physical phenomena of 
sound, light and heat. Any attempt to differentiate 




























rigidly between Mechanics and Physics on the one hand 
and Chemistry on the other at this primitive stage 
would be an idle affectation. My Paper on Hindu 
Mechanics and Physics will give a detailed exposition in 
a separate treatise. 

Parispanda : —Resolution op all Physical 
Action into Motion. 

Parispanda sometimes stands for motion molar as 
well as molecular, but more often for the subtile motion 
of atoms or molecules. The radical meaning of the 
term is whirling or rotary motion, a circling motion, 
but it may also include simple harmonic motion {e.g. 
vibration). All action, operation, work (f^rcr, ^runr) is 
ultimately traced to this form of subtile motion lodged 
in the atoms or in the matter-stuff. The Vedanta, 
for example, speaks of a cosmic vibratory motion 
—(Sankara). Akdsa, in the Vedanta, 
as we have seen, is the first stadium in the evolution of 
Matter, which gives off Vayu, which gives off Tejas, and 
so on; but Akd^a (ether) itself passes through two 
stages before the emanation of the Sukshma-bhuta 
Vayu : (1) the motionless ubiquitous primordial 

matter-stuff (answering to the Sihkhya Bhutddi) called 
Purdnam Kharn (jwi tf) ; and (2) a subtile integration, 
the pure un-quintuplieated Slikshma Bliuta called 
Vdyuram Kham (rngt tf), answering to the Sdhkhya 
lanmdtra stage. It is this subtile Akd-sa, in its 
Tanmdtrie integration, t.e. in the derivative form, 
which is subject to an incessant Parispanda. The 
gaseous stage of matter (the Veddutie Vayu) is indeed 
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matter in a state of Parispandic motion (quit: 

—/Sankara). So also the biomotor and sensori¬ 
motor principles apart from the directive intelligence of 
the Self (mvmi q •qslbur ^ inrat 

—/Sankara). The Sdhkhya also conceives 
this Parispanda to characterise every process and 
phenomenon of cosmic evolution (m3> — 

Vdchaspati, Kaumudi). Bhutas, organisms, mental 
organs, as modes 'of Prakn’ti (considered apart from the 
Intelligence of Purusha) are all subject to this Pari¬ 
spanda ^ ^nr qqt qfo*T^: I 

^ qftrq^: jfftr* vq i—Vdchaspati on Kd- 
rikd 10). On the other hand, Prakn'ti as the Avyakta, 
the a-cosmic, the un-manife3t ground, with resolution 
only of like to like (fl^niftnn*), is devoid of all Pari- 
spandic motion (msrfq 'spqqWTfq qfc^WcSBpiii farm, rrmfu 
■Jirfttr i— ibid, on Karikd 10). The Nydya-Vaisc- 
shika finds Parispanda in all forms of matter, except 
Akasa, which in that system is non-atomic and in¬ 
capable of any change or activity (f^rfepi). But all 
atoms, from those of Vdyu downwards, are in incessant 
motion. The world at bottom is an infinitude of con¬ 
tinually whirling (or vibratory) particles («*<R»tqu.w^- 

— Raghundtha ; compare also 
Udayana-Kusumdnjali, Stavaka V.—qr*uw. fi? nnqrt- 
mnrapr^fn: mrqtffiT i). All physical action consists 
in motion. The Nydya-Vaiseshika rejects force, power, 
operation (31%) except as modes of motion. Jayanta, 
indeed, states : We do not acknowledge any mysterious 
power or operation which the senses do not and cannot 
report to us. But this denial of Force ($rfii) and of 
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unperceived and unperceivable operation (wtnT’pranmi) 
is put forward as a philosophical (epistemological and 
metaphysical) proposition to justify the Nyaya analysis 
of the causal nexus into mere invariable and uncon¬ 
ditional antecedence among phenomena without pro- 

Bhasha-Pariekchheda). It is not, of course, intended 
to question the existence of Parispanda, which is of the 
nature of motion, and which, though subtile and there¬ 
fore infra-sensible and not is the 

ultimate form of all physical activity. vn 

i wlbrT'Hg Hreftfii rwi; i ... 


M$riT it-Urt I H aiTmT 

■JHcTwiw i—Jayanta, Nyayamanjari, Ahnika 1.) The 
effect (no less than the action) is, in all cases of material 
causation, the resultant of the combined motions of the 
various (material and efficient) causes involved (e.g. in 
the case of fd cKin ffrfti- 

mss i ... ^rmn; stu: nft htw i 
ft* tRghrnitnf n: «rfe i—Jayanta, Nydya- 

manjari, Ahnika 1.) 

But, in the Nyaya-Vaiseshika, though all action of 
matter on matter is thus resolved into motion, con¬ 
scious activity is sharply distinguished from all forms 
of motion, as against the Sankhya-Vedanta, which, as 
we have seen, considered everything other than Intelli¬ 
gence, the Purusha or the transcendental Self, to arise 
in the course of cosmic evolution, and therefore to be 
subject to Parispandic motion, (fnwftrcra vNUt 
HigrHJrt: i i—Quoted in Ja- 

yanta’s Nyayamanjari, Ahnika 4.) 
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ADDENDA. 


Empirical Recipes from Varahamihira (circa 550 a.d.) 

RELATING TO CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY. 

A. Searing of hard rocks to enable them to be cut 
(or pulverised) (fsi^nmr). 

Sprinkle on the rock taken red-hot from the fire of 
Palasa and Tinduka wood (Butea Frondosa and 
Diospyros Embryopteris) (a) diluted milk, or (b) a 
solution of wood ashes (the ashes of the Mokshaka 
mixed with those of reeds), or ( c) a decoction of (the 
fruit of) the jujube (Zizyphus Jujuba) kept standing for 
seven nights in a mixture of whey, vinegar, and spirits, 
in which Kulattha (Dolichos Uniflorus or Biflorus) has 
been steeped, or (d) a solution of the ashes of the 
Neema bark and leaves (Azadirachta Indica), the 
sesame-pod, the resinous fruit of the Diospyros 
Embryopteris, and the Guduchi (Tinospora Cordifolia), 
with cow’s urine. Repeat the process seven times (in 
the last case six times).—(Varahamihira, Vrihat Samhitd, 
Chap. XXXIII., &lokas 112-117.) 

B. Hardening of steel (toum ). 

(A) Plunge the steel red-hot into a solution of 
ph'. vn ashes in whey, kept standing for twenty-four 
1 <ui : then sharpen on the lathe. 

(2) Make a paste with the juice of the Arka 
(Calotropis Gigantea), the gelatine from the horn of the 
sheep, and the dung of the pigeon and the mouse; 
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apply it to the steel after rubbing the latter well with 
(sesame) oil. Plunge the steel thus treated into fire; 
and when it is red-hot, sprinkle on it water, or the milk 
of the horse (or the camel or the goat), or ghee 
(clarified butter), or blood, or fat or bile. Then 
sharpen on the lathe.—(Varahamihira, 

Chap. XLIX., Slokas 23-26.) 

C. Preparation of cements (for rocks, metals, etc.) 
(sra&q). 

Varahamihira gives the following recipes among 
others:— 

(1) First, prepare a levigated powder with lac, 
the resinous exudation of the Pinus Devadara, the 
Balsamodendron Mukal, the Feronia Elephantum, the 
kernel of the fruit of the iEgle Marmelos (the bel), the 
Diospyros Embryopteris, the Neem (Azadiraehta Indica), 
the Mhow (Bassia Latifolia), the Indian madder (Rubia 
Manjistha), the Phyllanthus Emblica, and the resin 
of the Sala tree (Shorea Robusta); then make a 
decoction of this in 256 Palas of water reduced by 
boiling to 32 Palas, and apply the decoction hot. 

(2) The horns of cows, buffaloes, and goats, asses’ 
hair, buffaloes’ skin, with gavya (cow’s urine, etc.), the 
Neem (Azadiraehta Indica), and the Feronia Elephan¬ 
tum, similarly treated. 

(3) A mixture of eight parts of lead, two of “ bell- 
metal,” and one of brass, melted and poured hot 
(Maya’s cement). 

The first, it will be seen, has lac, gum, and turpen¬ 
tine as principal ingredients; the second makes use of 
gelatine ; and the third is a metallic cement. 
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D. Nourishment of Plants (from Varahamihira, 
Chap. LIV., on 

The most suitable ground to plant in is soft soil 
that has been sown with the Sesamum Indicum, and dug 
up or trodden over with the sesame in flower. Grafts 
should be smeared with cow-dung. For transplanting, 
the plants should be smeared with ghee (clarified 
butter), sesame oil, the honey of the Kshudra variety 
of the bee, the oil of the Usira (Andropogon Laniger or 
Andropogon Citrarum), the VidaDga (Embelia Ribes), 
milk, and cow-dung. Trees should be planted at 
intervals of 20 or 16 cubits. 

As a sort of general prophylactic, mud kneaded 
with ghee (clarified butter) and Yidanga (Embelia 
Ribes) should be applied to the roots, after which milk 
diluted with water should be poured. As a remedy 
against barrenness a hot decoction should be made 
of Kulattha (Dolichos Uniflorus or Biflorus), Masha 
(Phaseolus Roxburghii), Mudga (Phaseolus Mungo), 
Tila (Sesamum Indicum), and Yava (barley), which, 
when cooled, should be poured round the roots. 

To promote inflorescence and fructification, a 
mixture of one Adhaka (64 Palas) of sesame, two 
Adhakas (128 Palas) of the excreta of goat or sheep, 
one Prastha (16 Palas) of barley powder, one Tula 
(100 Palas) of beef, thrown into one Drona (256 Palas) 
of water, and standing over for seven nights, should be 
poured round the roots of the plant. The measures 
given are for one plant. 

To ensure inflorescence, etc., the seed before beiug 
sown should be treated as follows ;—The seeds should 
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be taken up in the palm greased with ghee (clarified 
butter) and thrown into milk; on the day following 
the seeds should be taken out of the milk with greased 
fingers and the mass separated into single seeds. This 
process is to be repeated on ten successive days. Then 
the seeds are to be carefully rubbed with cow-dung, and 
afterwards steamed in a vessel containing the flesh of 
hogs or deer. Then the seeds are to be sown with the 
flesh, with the fat of hogs added, in a soil previously 
prepared by being sown with sesame and dug up or 
trodden down. 

To ensure the formation of Ballaris (t.e. sprouting 
and the growth of luxuriant stems and foliage), the 
seeds should be properly soaked in an infusion of 
powdered paddy, Masha (bean), sesame, and barley, 
mixed with decomposing flesh, and then steamed with 
Haridra (turmeric). This process will succeed even with 
the Tintidi (Tamarindus Indica). For the Kapittha 
(Feronia Elephantum), the seeds should be soaked for 
about two minutes (lit. such length of time as it would 
take one to make a hundred rhythmic claps with the 
palms — nicnrre;) in a decoction of eight roots (Asphota, 
Amalaki, Dhava, Vasika, Vetasa, Suryyavalli, Syama, 
and Atimukta, i.e. the jasmine, the myrobalan, the 
GrisleaTomentosa, the Justicia Ganderussa, the Calamus 
fiotang, the Gymandropsis I’entaphylla, the Echites 
Frutescens, and the Dalbergia Oujeinensis) boiled in 
milk. The seeds should then be dried in the sun. 
This process should be repeated for thirty days. A 
circular liole should be dug in the ground, a cubit in 
diameter and two cubits deep, and this should be filled 
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with the milky decoction. When the hole dries up, it 
should he burnt with fire, and then pasted over with 
ashes mixed with ghee and honey. Three inches of 
soil should now be thrown in, then the powder of bean, 
sesame, and barley, then again three inches of soil. 
Finally, washings of fish should be sprinkled, and the 
mud should be beaten and reduced to a thick consistency, 
then the seed previously prepared should be placed in 
the hole under three inches of soil, and fish-washings 
poured. This will lead to luxuriant ramification and 
foliage, which will excite wonder. The Agnipurana 
adds that the mango is specially benefited by cold 
fisli-washings sftaH «i*Mt w. fsipppr, 

Agnipurana). It will be seen that these elaborate 
recipes are empirical contrivances for supplying the 
requisite nitrogen compounds, phosphates, etc., these 
being potentially contained in the mixtures and 
infusions prescribed. 
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CHAPTER II. 

HINDU IDEAS ON MECHANICS (KINETICS). 

Section 1. 

ANALYSIS OP MOTION. 

In his BMsya 1 on the Yaiiesika 1 Aphorisms, written 
probably in the third or fourth century of the Christian 
era, if not earlier, PraSastap&da begins the Section 
on Motion with the definition of karma 

(motion, lit. work) as the unconditional cause of con¬ 
junction and disjunction, i.e. of change of place in 
a particle He regards karma 

(motion) as instantaneous (^frra) in its simplest form, 
distinguishing it from vega (impressed motion, 
momentum), which is a persistent tendency, Sanskara, 
and implies a series of motions. Accordingly in one 
and the same particle there can be only one motion 
(karma) at any given moment, since its change of place 
at that moment is one and definite (sck^t ^ 

i Ji^renn 5 »Tm, The 

supposition of two (instantaneous) motions in the same 
particle is superfluous. They may be so opposed as to 
neutralise each other, in which case the particle would 
be at rest. If they are not so opposed, and motion 
(i.e. an instantaneous change of place) follows, then, 
since this change of place i3 a definite change, one 

1 The system of transliteration adopted in Chapters II.-VI. 
differs from that adopted in Chapter I. and Chapter VII. 

K 
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motion would be sufficient to account for it, and tbe 
hypothesis of two motions would be meaningless 

fere 

—Pra 6 astapada). One and the same motion can effect 
only one particle, as the changes of place of different 
particles must be different (^R h — Ibid.). 

Now motion is always marked by a certain direction 

(i) The successive motions of a particle may be in 
the same direction (rectilinear), e.g. (a) upward or 
downward vertical motion, as in throwing upwards or 
downwards in the case of objects moved by volition 
directly or indirectly (^apro, ^wmrr), or (b) other 
forms of rectilinear motion, contraction, dilation 
itottj!?) ; or 

(ii) the directions of the successive motions may 
be different, as in curvilinear motion 

e.g. «msr (rotatory motion), 

(vibratory motion), etc. All these are varieties of 
Gamana (nan, curvilinear motion). TriHjiunif^i^; 
’smmssmt ’wrdvrii mnpj^ri ^\~Jbicl.; 

cf. Sankara Misra, mmSt 

Tnymimffiipmififmfq. In another sense, all kinds of 
motion in material (inanimate) objects, whether recti¬ 
linear or curvilinear, are called Gamana (mm). 

(wii traftnmfa ^ ww nmig hh n;ipi vmn- 

nurt ^ i mr ’smmvHT 35 ^ ?m mmftf?r Pra&asta- 

pfula, •anftmsi) 1 

Sing.e particles, then, may have a serial motion. 
When particles (*htw:) combine to form a body (vppft)) 
they may move continuously in a straight line, in 
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which case the body is said to move iu that direction 



posite whole is determined by the action of the 
constituent parts taken together). But different 
particles may move in different directions, or again, 
the particles may have a curvilinear motion, and in 
such cases it appears as if different motions are impressed 
on the body, e.g. the falling leaf driven by the wand 
may have a rotatory or vibratory motion (hwjt, 
and a vertical downward motion (utth) at the same time. 
Here each particle of the leaf taken separately has only 
one motion or change of place at the same moment, but 
from the point of view of the observer •jet, the particles 
have a rotatory or vibratory motion in one relation, and 
the leaf as a whole has a downward motion in another 
relation. The motion at any instant is really one, but 
lor convenience of analysis we consider . the rotatory 
change of place as separate from the change of place in 
the downward direction, jtjTBrt 

ff®tVrf^NTUTHt hjte— Ibid. 


Section 2. 


MOTION CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO ITS CAUSES 

\ arious kinds of motion are observed : — . 

I. Movements which are not caused by contact with 
matter :— 

(1) Movements caused by volition (hew), e.q. the 
movement of the hand. 

(2) Movement as of a falling body. This is caused 
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by gravity (utcfj), which in the astronomical treatises 
of Aryabhata, Brahmagupta, and Bh&skara is ascribed 
to the attraction pulling force) exercised by the 

earth on a material body. The force of gravity may 
be counteracted by volition (f*vrc*rjntw), as in holding 
up the hand, or by contact, as when a body rests on a 
support, or by Vega ('Pi), impressed motion, as in the 
flying arrow which is kept from falling by the motion 
impressed on it. 

(3) Motion of fluids, as the downward flow in a 
stream (■&*&). This is due to fluidity fan*), which is a 
characteristic property of certain kinds of atoms, in 
some cases original, in others produced by the contact 
of these atoms with the atomic particles of heat (e.g. in 
the fire). But Sankara Misra points out that this 
property, fluidity, is only a concomitant condition 
( , aTB>T*Tf**iTT^!i) ; the efficient cause is even in 

this case gravity in the particles of the fluid. 

fi^ftnr*rncQmr s ^w*Tfjj*;n:*rtg (Sankara Misra, Upaskara, 
on Sutra 4, Ahnilca 2, Chap. V., of the Vaisesika 
Sutras). 

(4) Certain motions, not due to material contact, 
of which the mechanical causes are unknown, and which 
may be ascribed to the universal final cause, Adrista 
fa^s), e.g. the first motion in atoms at the beginning 
of Creation, the upward motion of fiery particles or 
atoms, and the oblique motion of gaseous particles, 
vuyu (png), the movement of iron towards the magnet, 
capillary motion («frre4*r) as of liquid particles from the 
root to the stem of a plant. The upward motions 
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(vnrr?^) of water-particles in evaporation and in 
boiling do not require the hypothesis of Adrista, as 
these are caused by the pressure of heat-corpuscles 
(ksj: uimm) and the contact with air-particles 

—Vaisesika Sutra, Chap. V., Ahnika 2). 

MEANING OF ADRISTA (*T£?). 

Adrista (lit. unseen) stands for “ unknown cause ” 
or “ unexplained Nature ” in the earlier Vaisesika 
writers. Several classes of cases falling under Adrista 
are distinguished, e.g .— 

(1) The operation of merit and demerit (ink and 
^wk), a transcendental cause, which has to be posited 
in explaining the conjunctions and disjunctions of souls 
with their organic vehicles (bodies), which cannot be 
ascribed to natural causes, but presuppose the law of 
Karma, or the operation of moral causation, as super¬ 
imposed on the natural order. 

(2) Various kinds of motion in the different classes 

of elements, e.g. their natural modes of operation, such 
as the dispersion of v&yu (air, gas), the upward motion 
of fire, the attraction of the needle by the magnet, etc., 
motions which serve the ends of Creation and of created 
beings Such natural properties must 

be ascribed to Adrista, final causality (^rem u mi un afo 

provided the cause cannot be ascertained by 
observation or inference. 

1. v*ktv>kTwn*t — Ibid . wrokw^»k 

^tRuhirank, etc. 

— Ibid. 
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Jayanta in the Nyaya-Manjari notes that Adrista is 
resorted to in explanation of observed phenomena only 
when these cannot be derived in any way from the 
operation of known causes— ji' h ftrafw 
■5frrwfv ^rsrqT ssfug fctf i 

wg gvfirunnv \ —Ahnika 1. 

Similarly, Jayanta notes that, when anything is put 
down as natural we may mean either that it 

has no cause or no uniform cause, or no known cause. 
Of these the first two alternatives must always be dis¬ 
missed ; and “ natural ” can only mean something of 
which the cause has not yet been ascertained (^rr«Tf^oS «tth 
ufig-ajri ^fh^Trdnpif vrfsnrrr^jp* m » h trregihjctf oKi«i 

.*TTftl onSj - 

wr^T^TnTfwrm i) 

This sound interpretation of Adrista was afterwards 
obscured. In modern writers of the Ny&ya-Vaisesika 
school, physical and mechanical ideas have suffered a 
set-back, and even the formation of the hail-stone is 
ascribed to the operation of moral causes (vwtvwI). 

II. We come now to motions produced by contact 
(hqmj. Such motions may be classed as follows, according 
to the nature of the contact originating them':— 

(1) Motion due to direct contact with a body exer¬ 
cising continued pressure e.g. the motion of an 

object pushed or pulled by the hand, the motion of the 
mud under heavy stones, the motion of the arrow due 
to the pressure exercised by the bow-string, the motion 
of the bow-string due to the pressure of the elastic bow 
as it recovers its original shape, the motion of clouds, 
of volumes of dust, of balloons, sailing vessels and other 
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ehicles under the impelling force (pressure, rfcTtj) 

of the wind, etc. UTOUTusuTyuiTvj: Prasasta- 

pada, 

imhrnnfgTri; i Srldhara iun^Ifcr ^nfr'y^nrnr ^umurt fwur- 
?fHrt (balloons in the sky) utm^brt ^ 

uftu?r: (Udayana, Kiranavall, ^Tq fk^q xxR,)- 

N.B , — Udayana makes a similar reference to balloons 
filled with gas or smoke (wTyfr?f^nhg7of) in discussing 
the opinion that air has weight (Kiranavali, ^upu- 
^^*0. These passages show that balloons were known 
in Udayana’s time (970 a.d. —vide Laksainlvali). 

(2) Motion due to direct contact for an instant with 

a body that strikes and produces an impact fafinffir), 
e.g. in the cases of a stone falling against a hard object 
(xmmrnf <?3 —Sridhara), the potter’s 

rod striking the wheel, the mortar struck against the 
pestle. Instantaneous disjunction is necessary to 
impact. If there is continued contact, the result is 
pressure (ut^u). In some cases there may be disjunc¬ 
tion (/’.<?. a rebound) after continued pressure (inr wftrmuaS 

uif?T THtm fk—^kir—. 

(3) Motion due to direct contact with an elastic 

body which exercises a moving force by means of its 
elasticity (fWirOTunRsr) in the act of restitution of the 
original form (q^nfwS wnrufir), e.g. the motion of the 
bow-string due to the force exercised by the piece of 
bamboo (the bent bow). This force of restitution in 
an elastic body is a kind of sansMra, i.e. persistent 
tendency tWjuvt- 

u<S3«frrai tfssw irwururq, bows, twigs, tooth-bones, 
horn, thread, cloth, etc., are noted as elastic). 
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(4) Motion due to contact with a body which is 
itself in contact with another which possesses Yega 
(impressed motion or momentum) 

This is the fact of the transmission of pressure or 
moving force, and the consequent production or com¬ 
munication of motion, as, for example, in the pulling of 
an object by means of a string, the pushing of the 
potter’s wheel by the potter’s rod, etc. 


Section 3. 

CAUSE OP MOTION, OR FORCE. 

Force is of the following kinds :— 

1. Continued pressure (-dte^). 

2. Impact (’HfuNra). 

3. Persistent tendency (ffenTt), of which there are 
two kinds : (a) Vega ($n, impressed motion, momentum), 
the persistent tendency to motion in a moving body, 
and (b) the tendency to restitution of shape in an 

N.B .— The psychical sansMra (ht^rt) is here 
omitted. 

4. Transmitted force, as in pulling by a string, 
pushing by a rod, etc. 

5. Gravity. 

6. Fluidity. 

7. Volition. 

8. Adrista, comprising various unknown agencies. 


In every case of motion produced by contact, Vega is 
a contributory cause, as the body originating the motion 
must possess Vega (impressed motion, momentum). 
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The Concept of Vega . 

A motion {karma) being conceived as a change of 
place in a particle is held to be incapable of producing 
another motion; but the pressure, impact, or other 
force which produces the first motion produces through 
that motion a sanskdra or persistent tendency to motion 
(Vega), which is the cause of continued motion in a 
straight line, i.e. in the direction of the first motion 

ftsrnipft w? 

The Vaisesikas accept one sanskdra (impressed 
motion, momentum) lasting till the cessation of the 
motion. Udyotakara and other writers of the Nyaya 
school suppose a series of sanskd?'as, each generating 
the one that succeeds it. smra 

Hg WHTPTHrof<nn- 

i) It will be seen that the Ny&ya view is 
adequate to explain acceleration, which it logically 
implies. The force of sanskdra ( 5 :%) diminishes by 
doing work (HUR^T^nr) against a counteracting force, 
and when the sanskdra is in this way entirely destroyed, 
the moving body comes to rest (^rd HTHrpnnpppnfS i 
hht htw 51 %: itht <rm Hnr 4 »nHrnjT*nfi»- 

^fHwgtRTHTT—Vega, it will be 
seen, corresponds to inertia in some respects, and to 
momentum (impressed motion) in others. This is the 
nearest approach to Newton’s First Law of Motion in 
the Vaisesika theory of motion. 
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Vega (impressed motion), cr this tendency to move 
on in a straight line, is counteracted by contact with 
tangible objects e.cj. by impact or friction, 

including friction with the still atmosphere (fvrfa, 
as in the case of the arrow. 

Vega (momentum) produces work in opposition to 
tbe resisting force, and thereby becomes weaker and 
weaker urtiu) until it comes to an end («r* Nnt 

Tpspg Tpqij ■guavu 

farai-ira^g: Prasastapada, 

vu: fqu^qfrT ipqi 

Causes of Pressure and of Impact 

Pressure is produced by contact acting in conjunc¬ 
tion with Vega (impressed motion), elasticity, gravity, 
fluidity or volition, e.(j. the Vega of the wind produces 
pressure (^t^r) on the grass, that of a current of water 
on the, reed, that of the bow-string on the arrow. 
Gravity with contact produces pressure, as when the 
earth sinks under a heavy load. 

Impact is produced by contact with a body possessing 
Vega (impressed motion) where the contact is instantly 
followed by disjunction (or rebounding). If the contact 
continues, the result is pressure (ukr*). («ra 

’ftqvpmu: q: qkpt 

'wbmni-%: qnfcr. vrrrTO Treunr '=qgv ’Rfu 

>mfff.uunreft q: JhAn-froq: fqmurfl: qqiw? 

qmritf n qfuqxw itwjfti wqfq—m*pqqT^-mqi i) 

It is expressly noted that the four elements, earth, 
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water, air, and fire, are all subject to the forces of 
pressure and impact. Pressure and impact may be of 
different degrees (rffcmrtpf^). So also Vega (impressed 
motion, momentum). 

Illustrations of Combination of Forces. 

(1) Pressure acting concurrently with impressed 
motion or Vega, as when the moving hand possessing 
Vega throws the quoit or a projectile. (mfiugisg 
nprefhfij:) (urn: tf?STT?rhpn«it ttrb; 

Similarly, in the case of the bow-string impelling the 
arrow, or the potter’s wheel impelled by the rod, the 
first motion is due to pressure and results in a 

sansMra (persistent tendency to motion, impressed 
motion or momentum), but the subsequent motions are 
produced by the pressure acting concurrently with the 
sansMra (impressed motion), (jto 

Btwhfin — 

'wfWqTBT^ cK*fon^ ^ qqfisr grBarfan* 3 ^ ^ 

(2) Impact (mfimra) with impressed motion (tesrc), 

us when the mortar thrown by the hand rebounds after 
striking the pestle (tf^smwr* 5*35 

—niMum? mm). 

(3) Pressure (fit^n) acting concurrently with impact 
(^rfuqnr), as when the mud sinks when we strike against 
the ground with the feet. Here, if the feet be not in 
contact with the mud, but only with the surrounding 
ground, there is transmitted force 
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*n tJgnwirt Tjfaait ^ w>- 
^^•fnfH^Tinfhr^rltTq^ ^T 35 I TT^TT^fq 

^rwj vmftt \ —Prasastapada.) 

(4) Gravity concurrently with sansMra or persis¬ 
tent tendency, as in the case of a falling body in the 
second and following instants. Also the case of a stone 
thrown against the mud, where gravity (the weight of 
the stone) combines with the Vega of the stone to 
produce motion in the mud (Prasastapada). (*n?f 

JJ^FJTr^ HMfa I KK 3*t3nr: 7^3^ Tm^l^Tfjrr 

g^R^rrtT«rt wrtt ^Tfrrfh miN *nHw}HVTwn^— 

*mT-7S3^rt, <swkt?^ Uri??m--5fi3Ttf3reqTrr^ i) This case will be 
further noticed below. 

Udyotakara, the commentator on the Nyaya-Bhasya, 
states that a heavier body falls to the ground with 
greater Vega (and velocity) than one that is lighter. 
I dyotakara also holds, and Sridhara agrees with him, 
that the gravity (*psa) of a body (wpff) as a whole 
composed of particles (^wm) is not the same as the sum 
of the gravities of the particles. There is a difference 
in amount which is, however, so small as to be im- 
] perceptible. The concept of mass in the New Mechanics 
: oi Lorenz may lend some countenance to this curious 
metaphysical speculation. (Sridhara, uxup*?, 

(5) \ olition acting concurrently with gravity, as in 
lifting up the hand. This is accompanied by transmission 
when an object, e.g. the quoit, is lifted by the hand. 

Sanskara (impressed motion, momentum), with or 
without pressure (iff**) or impact (xtfinmr), may be 
transmitted wwrxn *3 T xnr *t^mr 

i—Sridhara). 
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Composition of Gravity with Vega {Momentum). 

When a body is let go and falls to the ground, the 
force acting on it is gravity (jt^r), which the astronomers 
ascribe to the attraction of the earth. Motion is pro¬ 
duced in the first instance by gravity alone, and this 
leads to a sanskdra (impressed motion) in the same 
direction. But the force of gravity continues to operate, 
so that, in the moments following the first, the motion 
is due to gravity as -well as sanskdra. The resultant 
motion is one, but both the causes must be conceived 
as contributing to the resultant. The reason for 
supposing this combined action is that both gravity and 
sanskdra (impressed motion or momentum) are seen 
elsewhere to produce motion separately. 

In the case of the falling body, therefore, there is 
the composition of the two, gravity and Vega, acting in 
the same direction (wnwmrsr:) from the second instant 
onwards. It is as if two motions coalesced and resulted 
in one. 

Here a good foundation is laid for the explanation 
of the accelerated motion of falling bodies, but Galileo’s 
discovery was not anticipated, as Galileo’s observations 
and measurements of motion were wanting, (writ 

rttot TOfafu to 4 — 

—Tn^ vnti fgifhn^fsT g 

—TO«nng, i) 

But in the case of the flying arrow or other projectile, 
the impulsive force which produces Vega counteracts 
the force of gravity; in the end, this Vega is lost through 
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friction with air, and then gravity (j^r) brings the 


arrow to the ground. 


The meaning of this “counter¬ 


action ” is not clear. Is it intended that the action of 
gravity is suspended as long as the Vega continues? 
We have seen that, in the case of a body let fall, 
PraSastap&da expressly states that gravity and 

sanskdra (Vega, momentum) both act in the second and 
following instants. Prasastapacla seems to have thought 
that some sansMras (e.g. the Vega of an arrow or other 
projectile) suspend the action of gravity (jj^pJ wiViuvr 
P raSastapkla, i ufiPRinr ^xnnf 

!(ITWT5RT^ Tarmtrfa ^ 5 - 

PraSastapMa, **5uwi). Other sau- 
sMras {e.g. in the case of a falling body) coalesce 
with gravity to produce a single resultant motion. 

I he later commentators (from Sridhara downwards) 
certainly interpret the Vaisesika Sutras in this sense. 


Motion of a Particle in the Case of a Composition of 

Forces. 

Any number of motions or Vegas may be impressed 
on a particle, but so long as these are in a uniform 
direction (fhVTff^nPrfjip) the resultant motion or Vega 
is in a straight line, and may be conceived as one 
(f^N*Rrer4q^, Pra&astapilda, ***vm). It is only 
when we come to Gamauu (curvilinear motion) and its 
causes that the question of composition assumes a real 
significance. In all such cases, each separate particle 
has only one V ega (impressed motion) in a definite 
direction (fcunrf^nrfaj^) at any given instant, but the 
composition of the successive motions and Vegas in the 
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same particle produces the curvilinear motion 
e.g. the rotation of each constituent particle of the 
potter’s wheel. The motion of the body e.g. 

the wheel) results from the combined motions of the 
particles (wmt:). If pressure or impact produces 
motion in an opposite direction to the Vega already 
impressed on the body, the original direction would be 
changed, as is seen in the case of rebounding (thuih) 
after impact (^ftraiw). The mortar rebounding after 
striking the pestle is a typical instance of such change 
of direction in Vega or motion. The impressed force, 
e.g. impact (^rfVqra), produces a changed motion in a 
different direction. One view is that the original Vega 
(momentum) is destroyed before a new motion and a 
new Vega are produced by the impact. Others hold 
that the impact does not destroy the original Vega 
(momentum), but conjointly with it produces the 
changed motion and, through such motion, a changed 
Vega in a new direction. (^^g^q'tafH'qnnsq: tfxftnV 

mf^qwfrqf Hqfw htir m q? u^sn;: 

^fjr et seq., Prasastapflda, ») 

Typical Cases of Curvilinear Motion ( Gamana). 

Vortical Motion. —This is due to the contact of two 
bodies moving in opposite directions with a like or 
equal Vega, e.g. two currents of air or water meeting 
lrom opposite directions. The change of direction is 
seen in the fact that water which flows downwards, or 
air which moves obliquely, may receive an upward 
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motion as the result of such collision. 

Prasastaptida, uiijfi?reiwf)- The scholiast Udayana adds: 

ptnu^nftfrfTr g fa u fap rn« wxrt ■^^ruin:- 
utWTfu^rR^Pnn _ -^uu, 31^*1111^. 
^ridhara notes: fa^nifa^rure-'^^slnfinsrTi^ UTPRTrfuvir- 
^muRgrral ^ «ufir truto 

fusiUTrr—Sridhara.) 


Vibratory Motion (srwut, w«»u ). 

This will be analysed in the chapter on Acoustics. 

Rotatary Motion (vmvj). 

Each particle of the rotating body, e.y. the potter’s 
wheel (^tr), has, at any given instant, a motion in a 
definite direction. The rotatory motion of the body 
results from the separate motions of the particles and 
their persistent tendencies joined with the fact 

of the rigid conjunction of the particles. When the rod 
strikes one part of the wheel, the motion in the part 
struck is in the first instant produced by impact 
(vtfvrunT); while the other parts move through the 
transmission of force due to the rigid cohesion of parts. 
The subsequent motions in the part struck are due to 
continued pressure and the persistent tendency 

set up by the first motion ; while the subsequent 
motions in the other parts are explained by their own 
persistent tendencies and the transmission due to rigid 
cohesion. When the rod is disjoined from the wheel 
the rotatory motion continues, being due merely to the 
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tendencies in the constituent parts and the 
resultant persistent tendency in the whole. 


Other varieties of curvilinear motion in bodies are 

to be similarly explained (i.e by the composition of 

Vegas) (iwt WIHIH 

ntatwt °fTm Hrf- 

OTurfaftr t — PrasastapMa ,— \ 

^tin s ^nunffii'^ssuriisr w*a ^nufaVmr » w 

'sunurwr 

^ ii fluRirnr tfgwibfPffir; m ^Bfruron 

w^yut nunfliw:—Sridhara). 


Section 4. 

MOTION OP FLUIDS. 

Current motion (ut^h, downward flow in a stream), 
upward motion (wn;1?W, e.g. evaporation, boiling, etc.), 
and capillary motion (vrormbij, as in plants and porous 
vessels) are three varieties of fluid motion which require 
explanation. To this may be added vortical motion 
(tffrSrr), and WRpT, wave motion, which will be noticed 
in the chapter on Acoustics. 

1. Current Motion (wis^r)- 

This is conditioned by fluidity in particles, but 
Sankara Misra notes that in the downward flow of 
water, gravity in the fluid-particles is the efficient cause 
(jpr^nft f^fhw^rwrr 'crtontftr wrung— Sankara Misra, 
■^qvsTr). When the water is enclosed on all sides, as in 
a vessel, the downward flow (uhw) is counteracted. 
Here the fluidity does not produce motion, because, in 
the case of the particles iu contact with the enclosing 
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body, there is the resistance of the latter, which 

is transmitted to the other particles, and this counter¬ 
acts the fluidity. ^ 

^HraTiT qwnr ftv: upftiR nfims 

Hfiresift! — Prasastapada, 

i) 

2 . Upward Motion (qrrf^ff, e.g. evaporation). 

In evaporation the fluid-particles are rarefied, and 
remain in a fine state of suspension ; the rarefaction is 
due to the impulse or impact ('crfa'qnr) of the heat- 

particles in the sun’s rays, and the upward movement 
is due to their contact with the air under this impulse 
or impact. Sankara MiSra notes that in boiling there is 
a similar upward movement of water-particles under the 
impact of heat-rays, (qmt qnrtqfiirn vfi^iq'lasinr 

^ i Sutras 5 and 6 , Ahnika 2 , Chap. 5, Vaise- 
sika Aphorism, w qtrq: 

qqfnt—Sankara Misra, qqt au; <) 

N.B .—These two Sutras of Kanflda have been inter¬ 
preted by the late Gangadhara Kaviratna in his com¬ 
mentary to refer to the upward conduction of water in 
pipes by the pressure of air. 

The mention of the transmitted pressure mVt) 
of the air seems to lend some countenance to Gaugfi- 
dhara’s view, and the word Nadi (qm:) offers no difficulty, 
being taken in its usual sense, “pipe” (qTfcFSRT, Nalikii), 
while the current interpretation does violence to the 
common acceptation of the word. 

3. Capillary Motion (^sfawrr). 

Two instances are given—the ascent of the sap in 
plants from the root to the stem (wfmr: $35 fqfqqii- 
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HWrt T"kj Sankara Misra), and the penetrative diffusion 
of liquids in porous vessels, e.g. of the oil or ghee in 
an earthen jar vjtnr^). 

Heat-particles have a like penetrative power (^a^TfHTTVt 

cF^3I ^ vUtf 

^ftiiwcjia—Jayanta, Ahnika 8, 

HrenFTfiHn). 

J his is ascribed to adnsta , as the cause cannot be 
ascertained by either perception or inference (including 
hypothesis) (m*n!pgmHT«rt — grtdhara). 

Section 5. 

INTERESTING EXAMPLES OF MOTION ASCRIBED TO 
ADRISTA (UNKNOWN CAUSE, UNEXPLAINED 
NATURE, FINAL CAUSE). 

The first motions in primordial atoms at the 
beginning of Creation are attributed to adrista. 
Among movements in masses of matter so caused are 
noted the motion of the globe of the earth and similar 
other bodies Prasa- 

stapMa with Sridhara’s commentary, «s*forr«t). Most 
probably this means earthquakes, tides, etc. Aryabhata 
and his school would no doubt bring under this head 
the diurnal motion of the earth. It is interesting to 
note in this connection that Bhaskara refutes the 
Buddhist hypothesis of the earth falling perpetually 
in vacuo by arguing that the earth mu^t remain 
balanced in space as there is nothing outside to 
attract it. 

The movement of the needle (iron in general, as 
Bankara Mi&ra notes) towards the magnet is another 
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example of unexplained motion in matter. Cleaning 
and riglit-placingof the magnet are 



Similarly, amber attracts grass, straw, etc. (tun^n^m- 
—Sankara Misra, on Sutra 15, 

A C * 

Ahnika 1, Chap. V.). 


Involuntary movements of the hand under the 
influence of the hypnotist’s mantras (incantations) are 
also attributed to adrista. 

Section 6. 

MEASUREMENT OF MOTION.—UNITS OF SPACE 
AND TIME. 

The solar day was taken as a natural measure or 
division of time. In the Nyaya-Vaisesika school the 
day of twenty-four hours (solar) is stated to contain 
30x80x80x18x2x2 units of time (ksanas). The 
Ny&ya unit of time therefore measures ? 3 5 of a second. 
The smallest measure of time mentioned by the astrono¬ 
mers is the Truti, which is frfTo °f a second. 

The natural measure of length was the cubit (Hasta), 
of which there were two fixed standards, the greater 
and the lesser cubit. The smallest measure of length 
mentioned in the Silpa-s&stra (Technology) is the 
Param&nu, which is about J 49 V 2 5 °f an inch. This is 
the same as the Trasarenu of the Nyhya-Vaisosika 
school, which stanch for the thickness of the minimum 
visibile (the finest mote perceptible in the sunbeam as 
it comes slanting into a dark room through a chink). 
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Average velocity —Bhaskara) was measured 


in accordance with the formula v = 


s 

? 


but no unit of 


velocity appears to have been fixed upon. There was 
no idea of acceleration, and of course no measurement 
of force. Mahaviracharyya gives formulce for com¬ 
puting the space travelled over in cases of Sankalita- 
gati (velocity with regular increment at stated 
intervals), but this does not amount to accelera¬ 
tion, as the intervals are not indefinitely small. 
Where the velocity is uniform, the interval of time 
may be of any amount (ct^'skt^), but where the 
velocity is variable h w*rmf?r:—Bh&skara), an 

indefinitely small quantity of time must be 

taken; in other words, the positions of the particle in 
two successive instants must be considered, and the 
velocity must be supposed to be uniform during this 
interval (conceived as indefinitely small, ^?r). It was 
in this way that Bh&skara determined the instantaneous 
motion of a planet (<mniiTf$«!ft nfir). 


Component of Velocity. 

The astronomers measured the motion of a heavenly 
body in different directions (longitude, right ascension, 
etc.), and calculated separately the components of 
motion (ufk^n:) in these directions, and they adopted 
the device of transferring such component velocities 
from one body to another in the computation of 
relative motion (e.g. vw itfrr 

T ifrT'=fc?T nfopn:—BhUskara, Siddhanta-Siromuni, 

Ganit&dhyaya, GhatLsphuti-prakarana). 


WIN IST/fy 
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Section 7. 

NOTION OF THREE AXES. 


Motion, we have seen, was defined as the change of 
position of a particle in space. To conceive position in 
space, Vachaspati takes three axes, and the position in 
space of one particle relatively to another may he 
indicated by distances measured along these three axes. 
This remarkable analysis (circa 842 a.d. : 

YTichaspati, Ny&yasuchinibandha) anticipates in a rudi¬ 
mentary manner the foundations of solid (co-ordinate) 
geometry, eight centuries before Descartes ( vide p. 118, 
supra). 


The Principle of the Differential Calculus applied to the 
Computation of Motion ( Variable Motion). 

Bh&skara (1150 a.d.), in computing what he calls 
the “ instantaneous” motion (m^«KTf$gft nfk) of a planet, 
compares its successive positions in two successive 
instants, and regards the motion as constant during 
the interval, which he conceives to be indefinitely small 
This is equivalent to the determination of 
the differential of the planet’s longitude, and the process 
bears “a strong analogy” (to quote the words of 
Mr. Spottiswoode, the Astronomer Royal) “ to the 
corresponding process in modern mathematical astro¬ 
nomy.” I have elsewhere shown that Blnlskara’s process 
was not merely analogous to, but virtually identical 
with, that of the Differential Calculus, Mr. Spottiswoode’s 
cautious reservation having been due to his want of 
acquaintance with the original and the insufficiency of 
tiie materials placed before him (vide pp. 78-79 supra). 
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Section 8. 

RELATIVE MOTION. 

The phenomenon is noticed among the hallucinations 
of sense n^ti: ftprRfar uhtj wth 

—Kumarila, Sloka-Vartika, p. 520). Astronomers like 
Aryabhata and Lalla, who believed in the diurnal 
revolution of the earth from the west to the east, 
explained the apparent revolution of the starry heavens 
in the opposite direction by the principle of relative 
motion. 

Section 9. 

SERIAL MOTION. 

Several Santanas (series) of motions are incidentally 
noticed, e.g. vibration (wt^ru, 3R«rererR), wave motion 
(*rtf«nnqf), current motion (w^vj). 

In an interesting passage, Charaka notes three 
instances of serial motion, viz. those of water, sound, 
and light (si gi reuH, and ’sftwwnr), to which he 

compares the course (h^th) of chyle (or chyle-blood) in 
the Dhamanis (veins) and other ducts of the body. 

Dalvana thinks that downward, oblique, and upward 
currents of chyle are respectively intended by the three 
illustrations; but Chakrap&ni points out that the 
Santana (wave) of sound travels in all directions (the 
same is of course true also of light), and that differences 
in speed (and not in direction) are here meant. In 
other words, a SantAna of sound travels more rapidly 
than that of water, and less rapidly than one of light 
(Ttf%H5tTr?f), and Charaka’s meaning is that the metabolic 
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course may complete its circuit with greater or less 
speed. "Whether, in this passage, the three Santanas 
are viewed as waves or currents, is not specified; but 
the difference between a wave (Ttfa) and a current 
was well known. 

A current of water downward flow) consists 

of particles moving in an uninterrupted series under 
the action of gravity and fluidity (n^R and jpiR, 
Sankara Misra). A wave (^fRin:??), on the other hand, 
is constituted by the transmission of vibratory motion 
(wRy) in the water-particles (e.g. Jayanta, xnryuHV- 
— Nyaya-Manjari, Ahnika 2). 

A. ray of light, on the other hand, was supposed to 
imply the rectilinear propagation of indefinitely minute 
corpuscles in all directions, with inconceivable velocity, 
and a sort of conical dispersion uurfrnjTv: hst: 

—Udyotakara, Vkchaspati). 


WIN IST/fy. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HINDU IDEAS ON ACOUSTICS. 

Section 1. 

ANALYSIS OF SOUND. 

The Mim&msakas. —In tlieir analysis of Sound, the 
Mimamsakas distinguish between three elements: (l) 
Nada, a quality of Va.yu (air), which is the physical 
basis of audible sound; (2) Dhvani, sound as heard, 
audible sound ; and (3) in the case of significant sound, 
Sphota, “transcendental” or “intelligible” sound, 
representing the Platonic ideas or logoi, which are 
eternal (firm,) ubiquitous (wnucs), and noumenal (firovTT, 
lit., without substrate or ground—Kum&rila). The 
Sphotas are manifested by the .Dhvani s (audible 
sounds), of course only in the case of words (^?* 3 y hut)- 
Upavarsa, the teacher of Panini, rejected the Sphotas in 
favour of the Varnas, which were conceived to be 
“ phonetic moulds ” with natural significance. 

As regards sound in its physical aspect and the 
mode of its propagation, some of the Mim&msakas 
content themselves with saying that V&yu (air) has a 
special quality (N&da) which causes audible sound 
W ht^t ^ Kum&rila, Sloka-V&rtika; 

11ii^ f»r«ww, 

HfipTwrH, P&rtha - S&rathi Misra, N y &y aratnakara). 
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Others, including the teachers of the Siksa (Vedic 
chanting), hold that the physical basis of sound is a 
series of air movements (yTgpRT'PT, cf. Udyotakara’s and 
Vachaspati’s reports); in other words, the air-particles 
themselves flow in a current in all directions, being 
obstructed in their path by the impact of tangible 
objects (i.e. material bodies), and the movement ceases, 
as in the arrow, when the moving force is thus 
exhausted (e.g. n aiww ri h ftf fr g $ 1 ^ 

^ Tp»TO%fH . . . 

—Jayanta, Ny&ya-Manj art). But the orthodox Mimhmsa 
view is that of the Mim&msa doctor, Sahara Svami, who 
holds that N&da (the physical basis of sound) is a wave- 
motion of air, being the transmission of conjunctions 
and disjunctions in the minute particles of air, the wave 
originating in the first impact, and being continued by 
the successive impacts of the minute particles (e.g. 

fanroum: •n^iv^oari: 

(17-1-1) f? nfrm ^rrwtrftu 

iig Tff^r i ><! Wfllit gfUlJ 

- Babftia-BMflya, Sutra 18, Pfula 1, 
Ailhyilya 1), In this view, tho particles of nil* 
(*ruppi?ns) are subject to a vibratory motion (a sort of 
jjarispanda) in the production of sound (^fcwrssfa^^pff 
—Jayanta, Nyaya-Manjan ). The Vhkyapadiya describes 
articulate sounds ( varnas ), and indeed all sounds 
(sabdas), as only forms of air set in motion, with rare¬ 
faction and condensation (vnv), and capable of variations 
of velocity and configuration (gwiftra: intwn 








^rft^TT Rg: sirf* Jrnnjsm \ ttr ^n^TOTO^nr 

^nu^wfwur. Tm^rwisfn ^Hr: \ Vakya- 

padiya, Kanda 1, Sloka 109). 

Nyaya- Vaisesika .—Tlie early Nyaya writers hold 
that the sound-wave (^j^wr) has its substrate in 
Akasa (ether) and not Yayu (air). Later writers (e.g. 
Vachaspati in the Tattvavindu) add that sound itself as 
a phenomenon is not to be conceived as a mode of 
motion ( parispanda ), for Akasa, the substrate, is, in 
the Nyaya view, incapable of motion («r Tn^jr 
Si&gfainftpft ■5R firnfu m — 

Tattvavindu). At the same time the propagation of 
sound must be conceived on the analogy of waves in 
water faWsTTrcifarm). Udyotakara in the V&rtika, 
Vachaspati in the T&tparyyatikft, and Jayanta in the 
Nyaya-Manjart controvert the three views current in 
the Mimamsft, school— (l) that Ni\da, the physical basis 
of audible sound, is a specific quality of Vayu (air), 
(2) that sound, in its physical aspect, is constituted by 
a series of air movements of the nature of a current 
OlTTpUtnu), and (3) that it is not air-currents but air¬ 
waves, nones of conjunctions and disjunctions of the 
airqmrtioles or molecules (^rawm, wyrorrarei). that 
constitute the N/tda, the sound physical, to which, in 
the case of significant sounds, the Mim&msakas assign 
the function of manifesting the Sphota, ‘ l transcendental'’ 
or “ intelligible ” sound (logos, the word). Vide 
Udyotakara Vhrtika, Adhyhya 2, Ahnika 2, Sutra 14 ; 
also Tatparyyatikh, UTWffRt m ^ tt^: 

snswr ^unrm?, etc., 

lac. cit. Against these views the early Nv&ya doctors 
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maintain that sound is a specific quality of Akasa 
(ether) and not of Vayu (air). At the same time 
they admit that the impact which originates the sound 
phenomenon (w«nvj*fir in AkAsa 

does so by setting up a vibration in the molecules of 
the object struck (e.g. a bell), and that these vibrating 
molecules impinge against the air-molecules in contact 
vnwrffw^ng:). In other words, though 
AkA6a is the substrate ken^t?), the efficient cause of 
sound (fufaw^TC^) is to be found in the mechanical 
impact ksrfavTTr) of vibrating molecules of sonorous 
bodies against contiguous molecules of air. As to the 
propagation of sound, the early NyAya-Vaisesika writers 
content themselves with stating that the first sound 
thus produced in the substrate AkAsa by the impact of 
the vibrating molecules (e.g. of a bell) against the 
contiguous molecules of air, produces a second sound in 
the contiguous AkAsa, and the second sound a third, 
and so on, in the same way as waves are generated in 
water, until the last sound sets up a vibration in the 
ear-drum (*%«$%)* Of course, this propagation of 
sound-wave in AkAsa (ether) is effected by means of the 
air-wave as its vehicle. This is the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
hypothesis (<*gjHT) of an independent sound-wave 
Ort-wr). AkAAi (ether) is motionless, but the air¬ 
wave would not be transmitted if the air-molecules 
v ote not interconnected by AkAsa. Pranas tapAda, the 
Vaisesika doctor, for example, describes the first sound 
as giving off a second, the second a third, and so on, 
expanding in Akasa, in the same way as waves are 
upposed to propagate themselves in the ocean. 



MiNisr^ 



.... ^T^nwfrnTOW^iri 
^m^ujreTfmur wrurfs: t ^^rsprtsfq Hrtr ^ rq l uTqspH 
H^T^fT^nNtmrT gwsra i ^rajTrffwTnnT $?prwT^rf^nim rare 
Snare ^nftnf^HmfTm^TTT Tffwrannnj ^b$ rare* 

^r?^t PraSastap&da, ttjit *Tc5^flsqT 
^ 'inrtapjnr tnfiraf<cu*R sra T t f«wN T *fi 

H^ftr tt^t nRH^r 3rv."H^nHt >?^ffT i »p.w ^rarer fir: ftrenftaTy 
etc. (Sridhara, ibid.). On this hypothesis the locus of 
the sound at any moment forms a circle in Akasa, and 
the propagation is carried on in the air by means of 
ever-expanding circles, as in the case of waves in water. 
But this analogy is rejected by some ( e.g. Udyotakara), 
who hold that the first sound gives off not one sound 
in a circle, but an indefinite number of sounds in all 
directions, and each of these again gives off another, 
and so on, so that sound may be said to expand by 
successive concentric spherical layers, even as the 
Kadambakoraka (the so-called bud of the Naudca 
Kadamba) expands by successive concentric spherical 
layers of filaments which shoot forth from one another. 
On the first of these two hypotheses, the air-wave 
implied in the transmission of sound is of the nature of 
what we call transverse waves ; on the second, of the 
nature apparently of longitudinal waves. In any case, it 
is clear that the orthodox Mimftmsa view of Sahara Svami, 
that the air-wave constituting physical sound mean,:, 
a series of mere conjunctions and disjunctions of air- 
particles with rarefaction and condensation 

Sahara, im, Vakyapadiya), implies 
longitudinal waves, fffwarjprm *<**** * 

(Visvan&tha, BMsk& Pariehheda, 
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&loka 165); ufc*PiTf i irara: ^ wvtn-iwJT- 

irp: i HHTiiT q n gTPT t Tfpr Tj^f^rfw i k«?: 

uijrtfpr i 

mftsnJTCTlflTOT^HH ^fiif^TKt UH UfjR?UT^ 

«qfk (Udyotakara, II, 2, 14). As the momentum of 
the impact series (which constitutes the efficient cause 
of the sound-wave) grows feebler and feebler in the 
course of transmission through the air-particles, the 
sound at last dies away. Gangesa, in the Chint&mani, 
holds that the propagation is not from molecule to 
molecule, but travels in ever-expanding circles as in 
water-waves, perhaps in spherical layers by compression 
of masses of air; and these air-waves, the vehicles of 
sound, are exceedingly swift. This explains the velocity 
of sound, w ^ iiw 

huwif^ 3T^TWt 7J pqTtT I faRPJ HUIsffi?* 

n^w>nf«-H?TTrinkyf(T ^torffi-fwfimpraro v»T?nn%T 

VcK sna* vwrhrwfu ^rftraTfW'^nr: plte 

wto^mptc spr^Rcjsw. t attftT^ ^ 

HTprimifpirti u^Tf^Pzfaiffi: w *ntr 

witwuir wrt *fw (Gangesa, 

Tattva Chint5mani). 

But how does the first sound produce the second, 
the second the third, and so on? At every step the 
efiicient cause, the impact of some vibrating molecule 
against a contiguous molecule of air, must be posited, 
and this is equally applicable to a sound produced by 
a sound ($p^»I 31^) as to one produced by conjunction 
and disjunction (*ffim or fimnra). In other words, the 
sound-wave (^i^prantt) in Ak&6a necessarily implies an 








air-wave. The Mimhmsaka view, then, that explains 
the propagation of sound by the transmission of the 
original oscillatory motion through the successive layers 
oi air by means of successive impacts or pressures 
producing conjunction and disjunction of air-molecules 
fapnfhm wfffifamm:—£abarabh&sya), or rarefaction and 
condensation —Vakyapadiya), is also implied in 

the Nyaya-Yaisesika doctrine of the sound-wave 
the difference being that in the latter the 
air-wave, which is conceived as a mode of serial motion 
(nffr-tUfrnr), is only the vehicle or medium of propagation 
of a so-called sound-wave in AMsa, which is not itself 
a mode of motion. This is what we find expressly and 
elaborately formulated in the later Ny&ya-Vaisesika 
(vide GangeSa, Chintamani, supra). 


Suction 2. 

ANALYSIS OF VIBRATORY MOTION, e.g. OF A BELL 

(IN AIR). 

The molecules of a bell vibrate when the bell is 
struck. The question is—what is the nature of this 
vibratory movement? VatsyAyaua and Udyotakara 
answer that, when the hand strikes the bell, some of the 
molecules are displaced (from their stable position 
there is karma in the molecules), and thus a Sanskftra 
(here a kinetic Sansk&ra, momentum) is generated 
(*Nsrc, —Vatsyayana and V&ohaspati), and 

the molecules swing forward under the action of this 
Sansk&ra until they strike the contiguous molecules of 
air. This now is a case of mutual impact, which divides 
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the momentum between the colliding masses, and the 
bell-molecules begin to swing backward, the motion 
continuing under the action of the diminished Sanskara 
until they come in collision again with other air- 
molecules ; and then the process is repeated, and the 
bell-molecules begin to swing forward and backward 
until the original energy which is parted with in some 
measure at each impact becomes so feeble as to be 
unable to produce any kinetic disturbance 
Similarly, the air-molecules themselves are set vibrating 
by means of these impacts, and the transmission of the 
motion would form the wave of air, which the later 
Nyaya-Vaisesika expressly posit as the vehicle of the 
sound-wave. But Udyotakara never conceived vibration 
in vacuo, nor does it appear if he meant to include the 
second species of Sansk&ra (elasticity, Sthitisthapaka- 
sanskara) as converted from its potential state 
into kinetic energy, and thus contributing to the 
momentum {vega). He uses the generic term Sanskara, 
which comprehends elasticity as well as momentum due 
to impressed force. His commentator, V&chaspati, does 
not go into details, and does not analyse the momentum. 
Later writers, however, expressly state that elasticity 
(Sthitisth&paka-sanskfira) is one of the causes of vibration, 
and that elasticity resides not only in the element of 
earth, but also in air, water, and tejas (cf. Visvan&tha). 

«nT*nrird ^frWHnHT- 

(V&tsy&yana, II., 2, 3,6) mfnuNN- 
5R«rej*u*or^»»ir. inftr-WTtfsgjin* vificjuH^nTv^Ti^ mpnvt <**fr 

ht ^ 3^: grflffr i 
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7nr: TfeTTO gn: ^ gftfnrafe sw^nf^iprc 

i ire NnrqreTfH^tJTrfTSimrei *reT»prefl h 51 <*ii rnre: 
hh> mrofesn^ ^fn (1) Udyotakara V&rtika, 

Adhyaya 2, Ahnika 2, Sutra 36. (wrowRiw 
NTguUHnu^i ?re vnyumreh ^mj:—V&chaspati, Tatparyyatika, 
loc. cit., also toi^ hnm srctfw). But cf. Visvanatha, 
^^sith^I Hutre frefirrenreHTNH 1 g§»ireg nh: rent ^>re: 

1 fW^re^+i^n:: ftjxt ^Rfawrfwffti 1 vmdfajqtsHffaire: 
re^sftj Bh&sha-pariehchheda, Slokas 157- 

159. 


As the air-wave forms the vehicle of the sound¬ 
wave, -if it does not constitute the sound-wave itself, 
the favourable or retarding influence of currents of wind 
is easily explained. The presence or absence of water 
(and other intervening objects) offering greater or less 
resistance to the transmission of the wave-motion also 
easily accounts for the greater or less distance to which 
the sound is carried. 


Section 3. 

ECHO. 

nffUtjfa (Echo) was supposed to be a reflection of 
sound. Some consider it to be an after-sound, a sound 
generated by sound. Others suppose it to be due to 
the reflection of sound in the same way ds an image in 
water or in a mirror (irfkfw) is due to the reflection of 
light. There is an element of hallucination in either 
case (gfs^ftJjTHf^m:) —the image in water is not a real 
image, neither is the echo the real sound it is taken to be. 


M 
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\ ^ ^ TjfTTsrfaftftT nt^j 

fltfq 7tvrara^rq^.qHHT^T nfflfqrqfa d TWI g f ff fi ra «g 
^ixN gfTOutfgiml f^HTofnpt ^Tf^mr sfti t—Vijnana- 

bhiksu, Pravachana-Bhasya, Chap. I., Sutra 87.) 


Section 4. 

PITCH, INTENSITY, AND TIMBRE. 

Sounds differ from one another by their pitch 
(i TR» r <i feN?), by their intensity Ofbrropf?^), and by 
their quality or timbre (^rmuTTar v*a). When a bell is 
struck, an indefinite number of notes tones and 

overtones) are emitted, of varying pitches ; and the 
notes die away, becoming less and less intense. Now, 
wo know that the molecules swing to and fro, and that 
the Sanskara (momentum, vega) of the vibrations 
0*«ius(fM4*«iT) grows feebler and feebler. The differ¬ 
ences in pitch (tones and overtones) as well as in inten¬ 
sity must be due to variations in the Sansk&ras of the 
vibrations. The distinguishable pitches (called Srutis, 
^jfrw^) as well as the degrees of intensity (tffsflr^ifs) 
must be ascribed to variations in the vega (momen¬ 
tum), and, by implication, the frequency, etc., of the 
vibrations. 

Cf. V&tsy&yana, II., 2, 36—WT?>} 
gyrsjfafir 'T#?f Trwnq^n ggsrcpTTgro 

Tnwq’g Vide also Udyotakara’s 

analysis of vibration based on Vatsyayana: tnpraTR- 
mrtfntiTft H*"br^ru. *f<r 
-Tfra-TH to i TOjmf«f?rwn^ 

nw girctf jtokit:—U dyotakara, Vartika, 
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Adhyaya 2, Ahnika 2, Sutra 36. htrrh 

—Vacliaspati, Tatparyyatika, loc. tit. 

Sounds also differ from one another in volume or 
massiveness in the case of coalescence (w*f*niflqhnrflr). 
A sound both loud and massive is called (large)— 
sraresjrPT uh hr: HHTorfis' JUTiuHTTrkttxiHH: 

RfiH H UHHTfH RpR: I 'SIHHfq HHT ?f(T — 

Vacliaspati, II., 2, 36. 

Sahara, the Mimftmsft doctor, explains massiveness 
(h?^) as due to the coalescence of different air¬ 

waves, which by their simultaneous impact affect a 


comparatively large tract of the ear-drum (h'Shh 

sna? • vnsRrftrr 

wqt Hf»f qnsqfg: ^ 

Hq^wm I ^NfnfqNtnT^THratR fauroroi: srepiftraraijft 


HR3r^yign: i hh ht^rhit vfs: h Sahara on Jaimini, 

Sutra 17, Ad 1 iy ay a 1 , I'ada 1 ). The Mimfunsakas, who 
resolve sounds into air-waves, attribute all differences, 
whether of pitch, intensity, or massiveness, to differences 
in the series of conjunctions and disjunctions of air- 
particles that form the waves (vide V&chaspati’s report, 
srcjRt 3 tstwh: ; cf. also the 

later Ny&ya-Vai£esika, which accepts air-waves as 
vehicles of sound-waves: vtvrh *UrTfrTH»rrf^HiHrT 
si^ajrtyfq:—Gange&i, Tattva ChintAmani). It may be 
noted that the terms hIsT and uh* are occasionally used 
in a general sense, and applied to express higher and 
lower degrees of pitch as well as of intensity. 

There are also differences of quality (srv.ru 
TUmnnjnr^:). The same sound <ja (q), of the same pitch 


M 


rt 

u 
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and intensity, uttered . by men and parrots, can be 
distinguished ; so also the souuds, even the same notes 
of the scale, given out by a wind instrument like the 
verm and a stringed instrument like the vina. Similarly, 
there are sexual and even individual differences of voice 

i ^ ^—Vachaspati, Tat- 

paryyatika, II., 2, 14. Tton -nsra u*t: 
muTwl vAt:— Udyotakava, II., 1, 15. 
w^nura: —Gangesa. and Ma- 

tliuranatha). The sounds emitted by impact of the 
different Bhutas (echo from Akasa, hissing from the 
wind, puffing from fire, bubbling from water, and 
splitting or cracking from earth) are characteristic 
examples of such differences of timbre ( vide Pan- 
chadasi, Bhutaviveka, 6loka 3). 

The Vilkya-padiya (Kanda I, Sloka 109), as we have 
seen, ascribes all differences (whether of pitch, volume, 
or timbre) to the characteristic forms of the air-waves, 
which differ from one another by their configuration 
faflaroTuni ^jfa:), and are capable of variations 

of velocity (momentum, vega) as well as of rarefaction 
and condensation (•asTrrmw^nK) tcarqvrf»hrr: 

There are passing references to the obscuration 
(wfw*) of sounds in V&tsy&yana, Udyotakara and 
Vachaspati, but the subject is treated more from a 
psychological than from a physical point of view. 
(irta»Ttf$pef. ^ t nmojirg 

wr (Tlirrr ’®rfvin : A ararrf: 

—V&tsyfcyana, II., 2, 14; vide Udyotakara and VAdia- 
spati, toe. cit. Here irhi = loud, and = low.) 




Section 5. 

MUSICAL SOUNDS. 

Srutis and Svaras. —We have already seen that 
the distinguishable pitches are called Srutis, and they 
are proportioned to the vega (momentum) of the Jcampa- 
santana (vibration). Now the ratio of a note to its 
octave (in respect of pitch) is given as 1:2; we may 
therefore conclude that the vega of the vibration in the 
latter case was considered to be twice as great as in the 
former. An indefinite number of Srutis could be inter¬ 
posed between a note and its octave (vu^pw ff ^irfat ^ 
TjyurfnT Drufs3?r: qui i 

cf. whnnfcffiT i ’stpt: *jirr:—wfhnn- 

fc*nir, Sloka 40). Twenty-two such are named and 
recognised for musical purposes. But a Sruti as such 
cannot constitute a musical tone (Svara). A Sruti is a 
simple (unmixed) and fundamental tone of a certain 
pitch, whereas an ordinary musical tone (Svara) is 
really composed of a fundamental tone (Sruti) and 
certain partial tones (harmonics, Anurananas, vpjwu). 
The musical tones (Svaras), vocal or instrumental, arc 
therefore of the nature of what we call clangs, because, 
either accompanying or following the Srutis or simple 
fundamental tones (jn^if^wr*), are always found certain 
partial tones (wgwsf). wsft w i 

W uuft ^fifrrnd fsrjpsnatwTiiu:: (^rhiTHrsirt) 

wk ^wnr l %Jpj: —D&modara, Sangtta- 

darpana, Chap. I., Sloka 49. m fismitigrirr- 

^Tf*nr, i u Tft: —Sangita-ratniikarn. 

Ttfd?rfrrfavi «?rntfi 
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i h fernrit fltq: Trcpnsrnr innui^ i v m 
KK^r^wHff fsnujjfiHn^—Sangita Samaya Sara, 1. HT?rsr 


wrenr: mi: i ’gun s^nnw. 

TIT *gfrf: THqflirm ^TT^^^JTnT I 


Ann i ^firfigniw—Damodara, Sangita-darpana, Chap. I., 
Sloka 51. The relation between a Sruti and a Svara 
is variously conceived as (1) qfnuHT modal change; (2) 
manifestation; (3) srifipnisfCT the relation 

of genus and species ; (4) fretn (gi-i ^ fipfffit) 
reflection; (5) TimihfTOPTPi, the relation of cause and 
effect; cf. TfjffHtnfTsnH by Ahobala, ^ttw TjttT fHni: 
vTPTORH TnpTT I THt STT^TTOTTT I—Tfrrbl- 

xrtftWj Sloka 38. 


Section 6. 

THE NOTES OF THE DIATONIC SCALE: DETERMINA¬ 
TION OF THEIR RELATIVE PITCH. 

The pitch of a note is inversely proportional to 
the length of the wire (tngrhr^ff ire: Tifil^ramTnT: 

quoted by Mr. Devala in his “ Hindu 
Musical Scale ”). 

r l’he pitch of the fundamental note to that of its 
octave is as 1 :2 (wnsjnw. trsn: feqnTTn?: — Tmf^nfbi, 
quoted by Mr. Devala). 

The pitch of the fourth note (F) to that of the 
fundamental (C) is as 4 : 3 (*wt: t^t w — 

TbrhpnfT»rnr, quoted by Mr. Devala). 

The vibrations of the fifth note (G) to those of the 
fundamental (C) are as 3 : 2 (farnnrwraThrrrqt *nsr- 
nftrn »—tfjftwtnfrw, quoted by Mr. Devala). 

Concord (Trrmfrr«i) is either perfect or imperfect. The 
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ratio of perfect concord is 3:2; that of imperfect 
concord, 4 : 3 wrrf^i: mr. 

—Turfrihi, quoted by Mr. Devala); e.g. if D be the Vadi, 
A would be a Sam vadi; if E be the Vadi, B would be a 
SamvMi: in each case a perfect concord. The pitch of 
D is determined from that of G, and the pitch of A from 
that of D, in each case, by the rule of perfect concord. 

Determination of the pitches of E and B (after 
Mr. Devala). This may be done in either of the 
following ways: — 

(1) E maybe determined from A, and B from E, by 
the rule of perfect concord. This would give 303§ as 
the value of the pitch of E, and 455|- as that of the 
pitch of B, if the pitch of C be taken as 240 ; or 

(2) E may be determined from C by reduction of 
the fifth harmonic by two octaves, a sort of imperfect 
concord ; and then B may be determined from E by 
the rule of perfect concord. This would give 300 
tor E, and 450 for B, if C be taken as 240. 

Mr. Devala, in his investigations with the “ Sono- 
eliord,” finds that Hindu musicians (and Sanskrit 
writers on music) adopted the latter values for E and B, 
us they tested their notes by harmonics 

quoted by Mr. Devala). The 
Hindus therefore followed just intonation. 


Section 7. 

MUSICAL INTERVALS. 

Musical tones are related to one another in four 
ways as V&dis, Bamvidis, Vivftdts, and Anuv&dts. The 
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mediaeval compilations explain tliese in reference to 
melody, and harmony is altogether unknown, but the 
terms might be used to indicate relations of harmony 
as well. The V&di might in that case answer to the 
key note (or tonic), and the Samvadis to the two 
consonances, the fifth (2:3), and the fourth (3:4). 

The rule given for the determination of a SamvMi is 

12 or 8 Srutis intervening, the intervals being, therefore, 

13 and 9 Srutis respectively (giving the ratios f- and }). 

CJ being the V&di, G and F are stated to be the 
SamvMls. 

In the same way, it is stated that if D be the Vftdi, 
A would be a Samvadi. If E be the Vadi, B is given 
as a Samvadi. 

On the other hand, a two-Sruti interval a 
difference of a semitone) gives a Vi vadi, which would 
t hus answer to a dissonance. This is given as a general 
rule Matanga). Other cases are 

also noticed, e.g. E is a Viv&di to D, and B to A, and 
vire versa (ratio of 9 :10). 

The notes that do not come under these heads are 
AnuvMis (e.g. the sixth); cf. Bharata, N&tya-SfLsba, 
Chap. XXVIII., Slokas 23-24. 

Also Sangita-ratn&kara : — 

’vffflvT ^PCT vr?rt fqmwftt mftn 

vr fina: 

i fonmhr m ^ernrt inMTfbnvfv > 
(«TTrenv). 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HINDU IDEAS ABOUT PLANTS AND 
PLANT-LIFE. 

Section 1. 

CLASSIFICATION OF PLANTS. 

Charaka: —Plants according to Charaka are divisible 
into (l) Vanaspatis, trees bearing fruit without flowers ; 

(2) Vclnaspatyas, trees bearing flowers as well as fruits ; 

(3) Ausaclhis, herbs that wither after fructification; 
and (4) Virudhs, other herbs with spreading stems. 

Chakrapuni notes in his commentary on Charaka: 
The Virudhs comprise two classes, (1 ) Latds, creepers ; 
(2) Gulmas, herbs with succulent (or cactaceous) 
stems and shrubs. The Aumdjiis are sub-divided into 
(l) annuals or perennials, bearing fruit, and (2) plants 
that wither away after maturing and without fructifica¬ 
tion, e.g. grasses like the Dfirvd (Cynodon dactylon). 

SuSruta : —Su^ruta’s division is identical with 
Charaka’s. Dalvana, the commentator, gives some 
details. The Plaksa (Ficus infectoria) and the 
Udumvara (Ficus glomerata) are given as instances 
of trees bearing fruits without flowers ( Vanaspatis). It: 
appears that plants with naked and incomplete flowers 
(achlamydeous plants) were considered as flowerless, as 
dso trees whose flowers, like those of the fig, are placed 
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on the internal walls of a common receptacle. Of the 
Briksas, flower- and fruit-bearing trees, the mango-tree, 
the Jambu-tvee (Eugenia jambolana), etc., are given as 
examples. The Virudhs are of two classes, (1) creepers 
with stems spreading on the ground (uuTvpiTtr:), and 
(2) herbs with succulent (or cactaceous) stems (jjfsrra?: 
or wfaai: Ausadhis are those that 

wither away after fructification, e.g. wheat, barley, etc. 
(tR^ToHfwsT Whmi^r.). Some divide Ausadhis into two 
classes, (1) those that wither after bearing fruit, 
e.g. paddy, linseed, pulses, etc., and (2) plants that 
wither after maturity, and bear neither flowers nor 
fruits, e.g. the mushroom, etc. 

Prasastapuda : — Pra&astapada, the VaiSesika doctor, 
classifies plants as follows:—(1) Trims, grasses ; 
(2) Ausadhis, herbs that wither after fructification ; 
(;)) Latds, spreading and creeping herbs ; (4) Avatdnas, 
arboraceous plantB and shrubs ; (5) Briksas , trees 
bearing flowers and fruits ; and (6) Vanaspatis, trees 
bearing fruits without flowers. 

Sr ttl ham in the Kandali gives Ulapa as an example 
of a grass, 1 wheat as an example of Ausadhi (annual), 
the Ketaki (Pandanus odoratissimus) and the Vijapum 
(Citrus medica) as examples of Avatdnas (Vitapas, 
arboraceous plants), the Koviddra (Bauhinia) as an 
example of flower- and fruit-bearing tree, and the 
bdumvara (Ficus glomerata) as an example of a 
Vana.spati (flowerless fruit-bearing tree). 

Udayana in the Kirandvali notes the Kusmdnda (a 
species of Oucurbita)as an instance of a creeper (Batd), and 
tile palms as modifications of the grasses ( Trims). 
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Amara : —Amara, the lexicographer, in the Vanausa- 
dhivarga and the Vaisyavarga (enumeration of wild plants 
and of food-grains) gives some interesting particulars, 
(l) The trees (the flowering Briksas and the flowerless 
Vanaspatis ) are fruit-bearing, and possess woody stems 
or trunks (mans—irans: srreriwr:). 

Next come (2) arboraceous plants and shrubs (^pj, 
•gpq:) bearing flowers as well as fruits. (3) The 
Latcts are next noticed, flowering plants with herbaceous 
stems, some of them creeping on the ground (JTiUfawt), 
others succulent (ntWt), others twining or voluble 
(f^ranfrnn ssm, —Amara, cf. Mukuta, 

uijfii ^rrurniar mrr ^raifu wqrt?: —others 

call this f^nw). Cf. Susruta —jhidptw: gfgrara . 
(4) Next come the Amadhis (in the narrower sense), 
herbaceous plants bearing fruit with or without flowers, 
and dying or withering away after fructification. Some 
instances of Kandai&ka (tubers, rhizomes, corms) are 
noticed, e.g. the Paldndu (the onion, the 

Lasuna (garlic, etc. But the graminaceno 

enumerated in the Vaisyavarga are the chief instances 
of the Ausadhis —plants that die after fructification. 
These are cultivated Ausadhis, but their affinities with 
the next class, the grasses (Innas), are also noted 
(e.g. (iff? i h^Nttt: » 

^ grnptts^i). Next are enumerated (5) the Trims, 
grasses, of which the characteristic is the formation of 
gulrnas (culms of grasses with annular knots from which 
leaves spring—KvrTe : huT5ifHH|»?n^af:). It is 
worthy of note that, in the enumeration of the grasses, 
the bamboo is considered as a sort of giant grass 
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(ijirngs!, grass flag, unr ^). The reeds ( 11 ^^:) are 
also placed among the grasses P q \ 

«rlqrcraT:). ( 6 ) Finally, the Palmacese (includ¬ 
ing the cocoanut, date, areca, and other palms) are 
classed as Tree-grasses, probably because, like the 
grasses, they are endogens characterised by spikes and 
parallel veins, » (mutr* 1411 * 11 $: 

etc., q ftrncrsftnn^: 53 ft: qnrafl qvtxpn:, 

— cf. also the Rujanighantu). 

I may add that Amara places parasitical plants 
among the Laths (q^T \ i srtafqnrafq). 

They climb trees and feed upon them. These are to be 
distinguished from climbing plants, like the GuducM 
(Tinospora cordifolia), which have separate roots of their 
own. They are also to be distinguished from the 
adventitious roots descending from the branches of trees, 
like the hicus religiosa, which are usually termed 
avafoMs (vnrcftfT:). The name siphd is ordinarily 

applied to the rootlets and suckers by which the 
tendrils of various creepers are attached to the soil. 
(simifioiST i vz t^: gmrnn: ’aq^favft \ 

7nn ^iTT 1 <j5HT — Amara with 

Bhauuji Diksita’s commentary. But the Mukuta 
notes : jsprnrahiUHT vurfl?: 1 ) 

The Guduchi is also called « 

The Hindu Materia Medica mentions AhUavalU, 
lit. sky-creeper, a name which seems to have been 
originally intended for some orchids ; also Plava 
{lit. floating), weeds that float in stagnant ponds, and 
Sat tala, mosses and lichens {e.g. Ufa* 

Chakrapdni - Samgraha, also BMva - 
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Prakdsa). These are not classified, but like the mush¬ 
rooms must come under the P&kanistha ausadhis, 
Ausadhis that die after maturing, without bringing 
forth flowers or fruits. 


Section 2. 

ELEMENTARY IDEAS OF PLANT PHYSIOLOGY. 
Characteristics of Plant-Life. 

The Nydya-vindu-tiM of Dharmottara, the Buddhist 
scholiast, notices the phenomenon of sleep (contraction 
of leaves in the night) in certain plants Tnft 

Udayana notices in plants the phenomena of life, 
death, sleep, waking, disease, drugging, transmission of 
specific characters by means of ova, movement towards 
what is favourable and away from what is unfavourable 

nfrrftpntdt ^ Pufe k t: 

nfwrcirhTnr — 

Udayana, I ma y add that metaphors 

drawn from the heliotropic movements of the Stlryya- 
muklu-Q ower are among the stock-in-trade of Sanskrit 
poetry and belles-lettres. 

The Jaina writer Gunaratna, in his commentary on 
the Saddarkma-Samuchchaya (circa 1350 A.r*.), enu¬ 
merates the following characteristics of the plant-life : 
(1) stages of infancy, youth and age; (2) regular 
growth; (3) various kinds of movement or action 
connected with sleep, waking, expansion and Contraction 
in response to touch, also movement towards a support 
or prop; (4) withering on wound or laceration of 
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organs ; (5) assimilation of food accoi’diug to the nature 
of the soil ; (6) growth or decay by assimilation of 
suitable or unsuitable food as prescribed in the science 
ot the diseases of plants and their treatment ; 

(7) disease; (8) recovery from diseases or wounds by 
the application of drugs; (9) dryness or the opposite, 
due to the sap which answers to the chyle in 
animals ; and (10) special food favourable to impreg¬ 
nation. urn 

») Even the Vanaspatis (flowerless, but 
fruit-bearing trees) may be made to flower (cf. Varaha- 
mihiras recipes for the treatment of plants for similar 
purposes; cf. Gunaratna, Tarkarahasyadipikd, Jaina- 
mAta, &loka 49). 

Sankara Misra in the Upaskdra notes as an addi¬ 
tional characteristic the growth of organs (or tissues) 
by natural recuperation after wound or laceration 
'ei, Upaskdra, Chap. IV., Ahnika 2, Sutra 5 
S B. H., Vol. VI.). 

Gunaratna gives a list of plants that exhibit the 
phenomena o f sleep and waking (whp^TTfa^ssTip^cK- 

ibid.). He also notices 
the sensitiveness to touch of plants like the Mimosa 
pudica, ^wt, which show a manifest reaction in 

the form of contraction, *nr 

ufTwjjfain (ibid.). 

Sexuality. 

Very vague ideas were entertained as to the sexual 
characters of plants. The pollen is called Rajas, puspa, 
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prasuna —names which are also applied to the female 
menstruum—and Amara expressly states that for 
females and flowers these elements (and the terms 
signifying them) are the same (wM tpwrt jroi Jnsrt vt*i, 
Amara, Vanausadhivarga). Charaka ( Dridhavala ), in¬ 
deed, distinguishes between the male and the female 
vatsa (or kutaja), considering the variety that bears 
white flowers and large fruits as male 
vjuh, Holarrhena antidysenterica), and that which bears 
red or yellow flowers and small fruits as female 
( awN i' g ii Hg q gft 5 ft—Wrightia tinctoria; Cha¬ 
raka, Kalpasthdna, Chap. V. ; but this is hopelessly 
wrong. Even these vague ideas were afterwards com¬ 
pletely lost, and the Rajanighantu tells us of a grotesque 
division of plants into male, female, and hermaphrodite, 
based on the slender or stout, the soft or hard, the long 
or short, the simple or mixed character of the stems 
and flowers! ( Rajanighantu , 

WTCTdfn, etc.). 

Consciousness. 

The. Hindu Scriptures teach that plants have a sort 
of dormant or latent consciousness, and are capable of 
pleasure and pain ('Wiisn g^sranfonru). Cha- 

kra-p&ni notes in the BhAnumati that the consciousness 
of plants is a sort of stupefied (darkened or comatose) 
consciousness (^115 jjr^WsT- 

fwn 

Udayana also notes that plants have a dormant 
unmauifested consciousness which is extremely dull 
(^ifim^innufsrBHn, etc.). 
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The Makdbh&rata adds that plants are sensitive to 
heat and cold, to the sound of thunder, etc., as well as 
to odours both pleasant and unpleasant:— 


jmrff tus ^ ^ \ 

^TTq Wlft^TTV fqSIR II 
qxq fq^fhiqw < 
sr^RHHra^fRT qT^qr. i 
qwt q^qa 'Tgj ’TSkfff I 

Hpffsfw Tj^xrfxjr xrr^TTTt II 

gwrvwtfvjf invhq^ fqfqvtfq ) 

*ttqn gfann: qfa (RRiraroftr qRqT: u 
qr% q%3s-qnmr umffararrfq i 
^TfywfTTftjnrarra fquir T.?ut ■5$ u 
"^Wrrq^Tc?^ q^i* ^»n^H I 
•tot qqqqg^i: qrf: fqqftr qu*q: u 

'-I^Tlif faq*q <q fqfnrvrTTT I 
»rhr q^ifq q fqirii n anf^qt, : 
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CHAPTER V. 

HINDU CLASSIFICATION OF ANIMALS. 

Section 1. 

CLASSIFICATION OF ANIMALS. 

Charaka. 

Cliaraka mentions four primary divisions :— 

(1) Jarayuja, born from the uterus, or, rather, 
placentalia, viviparous (no a-placental mammals were 
known), e.g. man, the quadrupeds, etc. 

(2) Andaja , born of an ovum (egg), comprising 
fishes, reptiles, and birds. 

( 3 ) Svedaja (or Usmaja), born of moisture and heat, 
spontaneously or a-sexually generated, e.g. worms, mos¬ 
quitoes, etc. 

( 4 ) Udvijjn, born of vegetable organisms (muni 

nhftrfofk s nc —Sdrirastkana , Chap. III. 

— Ibid.). 

Prasastapada. 

PrasastapMa begins with two great divisions: (l) 
Ayonija, animals that are a-sexually generated, of small 
dimensions (*£3-31*5) ; (2) Yonija, sexually generated, 
i.e. from the union of a sperm and a germ element. 
The latter are subdivided into (a) Jnrdyuja, lit. plaeen- 

N 
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talia, viviparous (no a-placental mammals were known), 
and ( b) Andaja, oviparous. Man, the quadrupeds 
(domesticated and wild), etc., are given as examples of 
viviparous animals, and birds, Sarisripas (reptiles, etc.) 
of oviparous animals. Udayana in the KiranavaU notes 
that Jardyu means the placenta *rrrg:, 

cf. Srtdhara in the Kandali, vrfmiiH hh 


tthth Udayana adds that the term 

Sarisripa includes insects and fishes as well as reptiles, 
these being all oviparous (uTtem: ufTw: iratiwfeT: 


Pcitanjali. 

The a-sexually generated animals, as we have seen, 
are also called Ksudrajantus (lit. small animals). 
P&tanjali in the MahubM.sya gives several alternative 
definitions (or descriptions) of this class of animals. 
They are defined (l) as animals without bones, vrqfcsjoirn 
; or (2) as animals that do not possess any 
blood of their own, ifiWii Hifirl ir vnjspire:; or (3) 

as numbering more than a thousand in a palmful, i.e' 
minute in size ; or (4) as not easily crushed ; or (5) as 
comprehending all animals up to the ichneumon (in the 
animal series), vi^rt^r.— MaMbM-sya, 

2-4-1. 

SuGruta. 

Susruta mentions four great divisions: (1) Sa.7i- 
svednja , bom of moisture and heat: this division is 
mentioned first, as Dalvana notes, because moisture 
and heat are essential factors in the generation of all 
forms of animal life, including the classes that follow ; 
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(2) Jardyuja, viviparous or placental; (3) Andaja, 
oviparous; and (4) Udvijja, bursting forth (from the 
ground, or perhaps from some previous unmanifest 
shape, e.g. frogs, coccidse, etc.). The second, third, and 
fourth classes are mentioned in the order of their 
importance. Subsequently the order of enumeration is 
changed : (1) Jardyuja, (2) Andaja, (3) Svedaja, (4) 
Udvijja. One reading gives the order: (1) Svedaja, 
(-) Andaja, (3) Udvijja, and (4) Jardyuja. Some 
commentators point out that the order in the text 
(whatever that may be) is intended to indicate the order 
of creation by Brahmft. 

Susruta mentions man, Vydla (carnivorous quad¬ 
rupeds), and Pasu (herbivorous quadrupeds) as examples 
ot the viviparous; birds, snakes, and Sarisripas as 
examples of the oviparous; Krimis, Kit as, and Pipilikds 
(worms, insects, ants, ete.^as examples of the moisture- 
born ; and frogs and the coccidse (the coccinella) as 
examples of the animals that “ burst forth ” (eruptive 
or metamorphic?). Dalvana notes that the divisions 
are really cross-divisions (^ftf^o«r), and intended to be 
such, as the natural divisions of Jiva and species 
are not all exclusively oviparous or exclusively vivi¬ 
parous. For example, among birds (ufoqror:, winged 
animals), bats and Valdkds are viviparous (qgi qu 
®Hig*u:); indeed, Valdkds are some of thorn 
oviparous and some viviparous (nfnpj Xcrr«KT 
’suii^na). Among snakes, the Ahipatdkds, a species 
ot non-venomous colubrincs snakes, arc viviparous 
(ovo-viviparous ?). Among the moisture-born, there 
are some kinds of ants (f»urt%<*T:) which also lay 
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eggs or burst forth (from the ground, or perhaps from 
some previous unmanifest shape) 

The oviparous animals are divided by Susruta into 
birds, snakes, Sarisripas, etc. Dalvana notes that the 
Sartsripas include fishes and Makaras (sea-fish with 
fierce teeth, and the “ et cetera ” comprehends 

tortoises and crocodiles (*nft^qr: ^ftanrftR: 

tt Tn^nruwr uy^)! The 

“ moisture-born ” are due to the moisture and heat 
cither of the earth or of organisms (yw-jin: gr. stOtr ^ 
gruror: *rnn:). Of these, the Krimis (worms) arise 
from the moisture of the faeces in the bowels (■jpq: 
tOy g r.1 q T Or 1 m a : —Dalvana) ; from putrefying dead 
bodies (jr— Susruta ; cf. srrtr fqnr? ^iwi 

efr^ —Gunaratna, Tarka-rahasya-dtpikd 

( Jainamatam) ; from decomposing curd or milk (e.g. 
'Ptoj ^rf^TT ^rsrftr^fhifR <ran«RTRT ir 

^tj 55 af,rf—Jayanta, Nydya-Manjan, Ahnika 

7, Wfl%iWqv5f). 

The second class, Kitas, noticed among the moisture- 
born, include the scorpions, the six-spotted venomous 
insect sadvindu, etc. («rhrT uwtr:— Dalvana). 

Of these the scorpions arise from cow-dung, excreta of 
snakes, rotten wood (grtf sirw—P atanjali, 

Mahdbh&sya, 1-4-3); cf also Susruta, Kalpasthdna , 
Chap, m 

The third class, PipiliMs, ants and the like insects, 
Dalvana notes, are born of moisture and heat, as well 
as of eggs, and sometimes burst forth from the ground 
(Hqwrfirw smn sfirsrt—Dalvana). The gnats and nios- 
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quitoes are also usually placed among the 

moisture-born. An anda (egg) is described as oval, of 
the form of a pest (*«£ —Dalvana; cf. 

Sridhara, Kandali, ftnw hh ^ferr strew w^ 

Chhandogya and Sankara. 

It may be noted that the Chhandogya Upanisad 
classifies animals on the basis of their vija (ovum or 
seed) as three-fold:—(l) Andaja, born of eggs; (2) 
Jivaja, viviparous; and (3) Udvijja. Sankara explains 
that the udvijja animals arise from vegetable organisms 
renrt (Tift snw^ which is also Charaka’s 

view, as we have seen ; but unlike Charaka, Sankara 
holds that the svedaja animals must be included partly 
under the oviparous, and partly under the udvijja 
(vegetable-born) class ( ^iH^fg-hre tre wsHHWWWikre: — 
Chhhndogya, Praputhaka 6, part 3). 

Evidently the idea is, that though vegetable 
organisms may pass off into animal, there cannot be 
generation without vija (seed or ovum), and inorganic 
matter without vija (seed or ovum) cannot give rise to 
animal life. P&tanjali, in the MahdbhAsya ( circa 
150 B.C.), mentions the opposed view, which holds that 
not only animal organisms but also vegetable organisms, 
e.g. grasses, grow from inorganic matter. The DurvA 
grass, for example, can grow from deposits of the hair 
of goats and cows, just as scorpions are seen to develop 
out of cow-dung. PAtanjali notes the orthodox SAnkhya- 
VedAnta explanation that these are not eases of growth 
(or transformation) but merely of coming out 
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ntaw wraw ??n itnna sffr 

X C Cx N 

hi ^ngvq:— Mahdbhdsya, 1-4-3. 


The Dietary Animals in Charaka and Susruta. 

In noticing different kinds of meat for dietary 
purposes, Cliaraka gives a classification of animals 
(mammals and birds) which has only a practical (thera¬ 
peutic) significance. 

The dietic value of the flesh of any animal was 
conceived to depend mainly on its habitat and mode of 
life. Dietary animals (mammals and birds) were accord¬ 
ingly divided into eight classes (wmvr ):— 

(1) Prasaha , carnivorous as well as non-carnivorous 
(Chakrapanl), comprehending land quadrupeds and birds 
that fall on their food with force. 

(2) Antipa, animals that live in marshy or water¬ 
logged lands or graze on river-banks. 

(3) Bh'Haya or Vilesaya, animals that live in under¬ 
ground holes. 

(4) Varisaya, aquatic animals, both fresh-water and 
oceanic. 

(5) Jalachara, amphibious animals. 

(6) J&ngala, animals that live in dry and elevated 
(hilly) jungle lands, mostly species of deer. 

(7) Viskira, birds that scatter their food in picking 
up; and 

(8) Pratuda, birds that pierce or torment their food 
(worms and fruits) with the beak. 

In the chapter on articles of diet, Susruta gives a 
practical classification of (vertebrate) animals for dietary 
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purposes. Animals that find a place in this dietary are 
first divided into two classes: (l) Anupa, animals that 
live in marshy or water-logged land (or in water); 
(2) Jdngala, animals that live in dry (hilly) jungle land. 
The Jan galas are divided into five classes, and the 
Anupas into eight. The thirteen classes are based on 
real and natural distinctions of food and habitat; they are 
for dietary purposes arranged under six conventional (or 
artificial) classes vq vrafTTr: i tfwng 

grarrqt wq Trrrnr —Dalvana, 

SHtrasthdna, Chap. XXVII.). These thirteen classes of 
dietary animals may be enumerated as follows :— 

I. Jangala animals— Janghdla, Viskira, Prat uda, 
GuhdSaya, Prasaha, Parnamriga, Vile&aya and 
Grdmya, and 

II. Anupa. animals— Kidechara, Plana, Kosastha , 
Pddina, and Afatsya. 

Of these, the Alatsyas (fishes) are divided into two 
groups—fresh-water (lit. river-water) and sea-water 
fishes. Among the sea fishes, the timi and the trmm- 
gala (whales ? f a ft m yqwt fafajjcrerfltsfa — 

Dalvana) find a place, as also the niakara (shark, 
— Dalvana). 

The Kosastha. (living in shells—mollusca) are dis¬ 
tinguished from the Alatsyas (fishes). In this class 
are enumerated sankhas (Conchifera), iankhana (smaller 
Conchifera), Sakti (pearl-mussels), sambuka (Helix) with 
spiral shell (vnqttqfaii: —Dalvana), valluka (a species ol 
Helix, according to some, w —Dalvana), eti . 

Dalvana adds vodika, jalaSnkti, and various species of 
Helix u«qr). 
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The Pddinas, aquatic animals having pedal (or long- 
dorsal) appendages, comprise kurmas (oval or oblong¬ 
shaped tortoises, turtles), the kumbMras (crocodiles, 
Emydosauria, Reptilia), karkatas (white and black crabs, 
Crustacea), the sisumdra (a species of the Delphinidfe 
cetacea), muscular, with a sharp protruding snout, 
breathing with the blow-hole out of the water, probably 
a dolphin, as the long dorsal fin was taken for a sort of 
pedal appendage (<'?TORtiNii: 

—Dalvana). The Pddinas do not represent 
any natural division. 

Of the other Anupa animals (aquatic or amphibious 
animals), the plavas {lit. floating on the water) represent 
a class of birds (the Natatores and the Grallatores) 
exemplified by geese, ducks, cranes, etc. 

The Kulecharas are herbivorous quadrupeds that 
frequent the banks of rivers and ponds, and comprise 
the elephant, the rhinoceros, the Guvaya {Bos gavceus ), 
the buffalo, various species of deer, etc. 

Of the land animals {Jdngalci), three of the sub¬ 
divisions represent birds, and five, mammals. The 
land birds are: (l) the Prasahci birds, birds of prey 
proper (Raptores), comprising the vulture, kites, hawks, 
owls, etc. (Charaka’s Prasaha is a much wider class); 
(2) the Viskiras, birds that scatter their food in 
picking up; and (3) the Pratudas, birds that pierce or 
torment their food (fruits or worms) with the beak. 
Tlie last two classes comprehend between them the 
Passeres (proper and so-called), the Scansores, the 
llasores and the Columhre. 

ihe remaining five classes of Jd tig ala animals are 
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mammals, with tlie exception of several species of 
Vilesayas, which are reptiles. The Parnamrigas 
(arboreal animals) comprise the apes, sloths, squirrels, 
as also some of the reptiles and carnivora. Among the 
Parnamrigas, the Putighasa is a kind of tree-cat 
giving out a pungent odour; the Madgumusika and 
the Briksakiyika are arboreal rodents ; and the 
Avakusa is a species of cow-tailed monkey ( vide 
Dalvana). The Janghdlas are wild animals, herbivorous 
quadrupeds that are strong-legged and quick-footed, 
comprising various species of deer and antelopes. 

The Gramyas {lit. living in or about villages, 
domesticated quadrupeds) comprise the horse, the 
mule, the ass, the camel, the goat, the sheep, etc. 
They are non-carnivorous, being distinguished from 
the carnivorous quadrupeds —Susruta, q fc u c ; — 

Charaka). Some are Ekasapha (animals whose hoofs 
are not cloven) (uinqi^hi ^ ^ — ^PK igr. 

-—Dalvana). 

The GuhdSayas are carnivorous quadrupeds ('BW^t:) 
living in natural caves or hollows. They comprise the 
lion, the tiger, the wolf, tho hyena, the bear, the 
panther, the cat, the jackal, the mrigevaru, etc. 
Ike vrika (wolf) is defined as a dog-like animal, 
small-sized (in comparison with the lion and the 
tiger). By the cat, here, wild-cats are meant. The 

mrigevaru is described as a jackal-like animal that 
lcills tluoih 


Finally come the Vile§ayas, animals that live in 
holes or burrows, comprising various species of Rodents 
and Insectivora, and several species of Reptiles. 
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Snakes in Susruta-Nagdrjuna. 

The Snakes (Ophidse) are especially noticed by 
Susruta-Nagarj ana in the chapters relating to Toxi¬ 
cology ( Kalpasthdna , Chap. IV.). Five different genera 
or families are noticed, of which one is non-venomous 
and four venomous, including one hybrid and three pure 
or unmixed families. Of the last, (l) the Darvlkaras 
Csuprc, JT?raun, vfT, —Naia Tripudians, 

Naia Bungarus) are hooded, swift in their movements, 
diurnal in their habits, and bear on their hoods 
or their bodies the marks of chariot-wheels, ploughs, 
umbrellas, rhombs or cross-bands, goads, etc. (2) The 
' Mandalh (Vipera, Viperidse?) are thick (^nr:), slow- 
moving, nocturnal in their habits, and bear circles or 
rings on the body Charaka adds that they 

are without hoods. (3) Rajimats also are without 
hoods, and nocturnal, and bear series of dots or 
marks, and are often of variegated colours on the 
upper parts and sides. Twenty-six varieties are 
named of the first, two of the second, and ten of 
the third. 

Of the Nirvisas, non-venomous snakes, twelve 
varieties are mentioned, including Boidm (>s?smT) and the 
Colubrine Dendvopliis Opsni). Of the*- Vaikaranja 
(hybrid) snakes, there are tun varieties, of which three 
„ are produced by the union of certain venomous species, 
and seven are secondary derivative forms. 

The Darvikaras are most deadly Tv lien young, the 
Mandalh when middle-aged, the Rajimats when aged. 
Their poisons act differently, and an elaborate descrip- 
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tiou is given of the action of the venom of each of the 
three venomous families. 


Snakes in the Purdnas. 

The Bhavisya Purdna gives the following addi¬ 
tional information. The Ndgas (Naise) copulate in 
the month of Jyaistha or Asddha (May or June), 
gestate during the rainy months that follow, and bring 
iorth about two hundred and forty eggs in the month 
of Kdrtika (November). Most of these are devoured 
by the parents, but those that are left break forth 
from the shell in about two months (or one month, 
according to the Agni Purdna). 

Eggs of a golden hue like that of the (red) flowers 
of the Calotropis gigantea (g^teN^ftnr) produce male 
young ones, those somewhat paler and of an elongated 
ovoid shape (•^r^cr^n&THT^ bring forth 

female snakes, and those of the hue of the Sirisa- 
blossom hermaphrodite ones. By the seventh day the 
>oung snakes turn dark; in a fortnight (or twenty 
days, according to another account) the teeth come out. 
The poison is formed in the fangs (?n»Ti$) in three weeks, 
and becomes deadly in the twenty-fifth night. In six 
months Ndgas shed the skin (<rf*). 

In moving on the ground, the folds of the skin on 
the under surface alternately expand and contract, 
appearing to put out and draw in fine filament-like 
legs, about two hundred and forty in number. The 
joints on the skin (scales or scutes—wsqxt:) are two 
hundred and forty in number (perhaps the sub-caudals 
were not counted). 
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Snakes are killed by men, mongooses, peacocks, 
Chakorcis (a kind of partridge), scorpions, boars, cats, and 
the hoofs of oxen. Escaping death from these enemies, 
a N&ga may live for a hundred and twenty years. The 
term of life of the non-venomous snake is shorter, about 
seventy-five years ( Bhavisya Puruna, 

The Agni Parana gives the total number of teeth (of 
a Nag a) as thirty-two, of which four (two on either 
side) are venomous, viz. Kalaratri and YamadutiM, 
which appear to be the names of the fangs, and Kartili 
and Makar i, which seem to stand for two hard (maxillary) 
teeth accompanying the two fangs (cf. also Charaka— 
Dridhavala, Ch ikitsdst hdna, XXIII., fvviVfcfifruity). 


Umdsvati’s Classification of Animals. 

A more thorough classification of animals is found 
in the ancient Jaina work, the Tattvdrthddhigama of 
Umhsvati, which the Jaina chronological lists enable us 
sign with great probability to the fourth or fifth 
decennium after Christ (circa 40 a.d.). Um&svati’s 
classification is a good instance of classification by 
series, the number of senses possessed by the animal 
being taken to determine its place in the series. Perhaps 
only senses actively determining the life-habits were 
counted. 

I. Hirst come animals with two senses, viz. touch 
(as evidenced by contractility of tissue) and taste (as 
involved in the selection and rejection of food). This 
division comprises— 

(a) Apadika (\ r crmes without lateral appendso-es 
Scolecids). 
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(b) Nupuraka (ring-like, with pendants, Vermes 
with unsegmented lateral appendages, Annelids). 

(c) Gandftpada (knotty-legged, Arthropoda, in¬ 
cluding Crustacea, Myriapoda, etc.). 

(d) Some forms of Mollusca, e.g. Sankha (Conchifera, 
Lamelli - branchiata), tiuktika (Pearl - mussel, 
Lamelli-branehiata), and Sambuka (Helix). 

(e) JaUikct, Leeches (Annelids). 


II. Next come the animals with three senses, namely 
smell in addition to the primordial senses of touch and taste 
involved in the contraction of tissues and the appropria¬ 
tion of food. Here also well-developed and active senses 
alone were perhaps intended; rudimentary or dormant 
senses' were not reckoned. This division comprises — 

(a) Pipilikd, Ants (Formicidm, Hymenoptera). 

(b) Bohinikd, Red-ants (Formicidae, Hymenoptera). 

(c) Upnchikd, Kuntliu , Tubumka, Bugs and Fleas 
(Hemiptera, Hemimetabola). 

(d) Trapusavija and Karpdsusthikd , Cucumber- and 
Cotton-weevils and Lice (Aptera, Ametabola). 

(e) Satapadl and Utpataka, Spring-tails (Aptera- 
Ametabola). 

(/) Triiiapatra, Plant-Lice. 

(</) Kdstha-hdraka, Termites, White ants (Neuro- 
ptern, Hemimetabola). 

III. Then come the animals with four well- 
developed and active senses, i.e. sight, smell, taste, 
and touch. This division comprises— 

(«) Bhri mar a, Varala, and Sdranga, Bees, Wasps, 
and Hornets (Hymenoptera, Holoinetabola). 
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(b) Maksika, Puttikd, Banna, and Masaka, Flies, 
Gnats, Gad-flies, and Mosquitoes (Diptera, Holo- 
metabola). 

(c) Vrischika and Nanclydvarta, Scorpions and 
Spiders (Arachnida, Arthropoda). 

(d) Klta, Butterflies and Moths (Lepidoptera, 
Holometabola), and 

(e) Patanga, Grasshoppers and Locusts (Orthopteral 
Heniimetabola). 


IV. Finally come the animals (man and the Tiryyak- 
yonis) with five well-developed and active senses. 
Omitting man, this division comprises— 

(a) Matsya, Fishes. 

( b ) Uraga. 

(c) Bhujanga. 

(d) Paksi, Birds, and 

(e) Chatuspada, Quadrupeds. 

Uraga and Bhujanga in popular use mean reptiles; 
but here evidently Bhujanga is taken to mean oviparous 
limbed animals (limbed reptiles and Batrachians) and 
not creatures whose movements are crooked or in the 
form of a bent bow; and Uraga stands for apodal 
reptiles, including snakes (Ophidse). 

It will be seen that the first three divisions fall 
under the Invertebrate, and the fourth is identical with 
the Vertebrata. 

This last division (the Vertebrate) is sub-divided on 
a different basis, viz. the mode of reproduction. The 
sub-divisions are three:— 

A.—Anduja, oviparous (Pisces, Reptilia, and Batra- 
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cilia), e.g. Sarpa (Snakes,„ Ophidia, Reptilia), Godhct 
(Varanidse Lizards, Reptilia), Krikalasa (Chameleons, 
Reptilia), Grihagolika .(Common Lizards, Lacertilia), 
Matsya (Pisces), Kp.rnia (Tortoises, Chelonia, Reptilia), 
Nakra (Crocodiles, Reptilia), SiSumAra (Dolphin or 
Porpoise, Cetacea), and Birds proper with feather wings— 
the Lomapaksa paksis. 

Porpoises are erroneously put here, being really 
viviparous like other Cetacea. Frogs are not mentioned 
in this list. The omission is strange. Perhaps (as in 
Susruta) frogs were believed to be Udvijja (eruptive or 
metamorphic) and not Andcija (oviparous). But Susruta 
mentions the frogs after the quadrupedal and centipedal 
Reptilia ( Kanava, Godheraka, Galagolika, and Qatapadi). 

B . -m—Jardyuja, mammals born with placenta, including 
all mammals other than the Potaja (here Jardyuja 
is used in a restricted sense): (1) Man, (2) Cow, 
(3) Buffalo, (4) Goat and Sheep, (5) Horse, (6) Ass, 
(7) Camel, (8) Deer, (9) Yak ( Chamarn ), (10) Hog, 
(11) Bos Gaveeus ( Gdvaya) —Ungulata, (12) Lion, 
(13) Tiger, (14) Bear, (15) Panther, (16) Dog, (17) Jackal, 
(18) Cat (Carnivora), etc. 

JFhe Apes, though not expressly mentioned, are also 
to be included. 

C. — Potaja, a class of placental mammals comprising 
the Deciduata with the exception of Man, the Apes, and 
the Carnivora, e.g. ftallaka (Porcupine, Rodentia), 
Ilasti (Elephant, Proboscidea), Svavit and Ldpaka. 
(Hedgehogs and other creatures that lap up, Insectivora), 
8usa and J^ayika (Hare, Rabbit, and Squirrel, Rodentia), 
Nakula (Ichneumon, which though carnivorous is 
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supposed to come under the Deciduata), Musik (Mice, 
Rodentia), and the Charma-palcsa Paksis, so-called birds 
with leathern wings (Bats, Chiroptera) e.g. Valguli 
(Flying-Fox), (Flying-Cat, Micro-Chiroptera) 

and JaluM (apparently meaning blood-sucking Bats or 
Vampires, though these are scarcely found in the Old 
World). 

The Potaja class thus comprises the following 
Deciduata: Proboscidea, Rodentia, Insectivora, and 
Chiroptera. 

The term Potaja is intended to signify that these 
animals are born without the placenta which is thrown 
off as an afterbirth, whereas such of the Jarayujas as 
are not Potajas are born with the placenta attached to 
the embryo. But it is not easy to explain why Man, 
the Apes, and the Carnivora should not also be reckoned 
among the Potajas. An explanation is suggested 
below (p. 200). 

fXTf?T i wjppt i w 

^<.^-u^^-3pf-5Tf*«-5i^«-5T^airT-inprbrt i 

M«ri>4rt<»-n*aMv(-qrt^Tt^-ipjTrbft w^rnnnrninftf i «?rr- 

*ncz- ’frrcj? - *rfisn*Tg%<#T-^ - «t^r- grix - wipTbrt 
^«irnfT i ^i«rRt * finSrpitftrrnuf *wftru«- 

*nftrt i (Umfi- 

svati, Tattvarthud/iigana , Chap. II., Sutra 24). 
juiu^hI *r5^-nt-nf?msi i fa <+ 

l i us ^ uhI 

i trftipirt ^ ^ or nfrot -^- 
:TT T-^pj • 3 ifff-trpCTTff-WT^-^t< W& -*Tc$ I ^ »TT*{ • Tfti'WT^ft 
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wut nfujfrac5r<ftat ww i (Umasvati, 

ibid., Chap. II., Sutra 34). 

Section 2. 

RECAPITULATION. 

The ancient Hindu classification of animals, as 
gathered from the authorities mentioned above, may 
be briefly summarised thus : — 

. A.— Ksudrajantus, boneless and without (red) blood. 
Invertebrata, divided into— 

•(a) Ayonija, a-sexually generated, e.g. the Svedaja , 
born of moisture and heat, and the Udvijja 
(eruptive or metamorphic, e.g. the coccinella); and 
(b) Yonija, sexually generated, e.g. the Andaja, 
oviparous. 

But some are both a-sexually and sexually gene¬ 
rated, being both Suedajas and Andajas, or Udvijjas 
and Andajas. 

The Ksudrajantus (Invertebrata) comprise— 

(I.) The Krimis, Vermes : (a) Apddikas without 
lateral appendages (cf. Scolecids), ( b ) Nupurakas„ 
Annelids (a section), (c) Gandtipadas, Arthro- 
’ poda (a section). 

• (IT) The Jalitb'is, Leeches, of which twelve species 
are described, six venomous and six innocuous 
(<■/• Susruta’s careful description, Sutrasththuna, 
Chap. XIII.). 

(III.) Ko&asthas, Shelled Animals, some forms of 
Mollusca, e.g. the Sankhas (Conchifera), the 
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Suktikas (pearl-mussels), the Sambukas (spiral- 
shelled Helix), the Vodikas, etc. 

(IV.) Then the Insects, typified by the Ants, 
comprising— 

(a) Pipilikd, Rohinika (ants, Hymenoptera). ^ 

(b) Upachikd, Kunthu, Tuburaka (bugs and 
flies, Herniptera). 

(e) Cucumber- and cotton-lice (Aptera). 

(d) tiatapadi, Utpataka (spring-tails, Aptera). 

(e) Trinapatra, grass- or plant-lice (Aptera). 
(/) Termites (Neuroptera). 

(V. ) Insects typified by the Hexopoda, comprising — 

(a) Bhramara, Varata, Sdranga, bees, wasps, 
and hornets. 

(b) Maksikd, Puttikd, Dan&a, Masaka, flics, 
gnats, gadflies, and mosquitoes. 

(c) Vrischika and Nandydvarta, scorpions and 
spiders (Arachnida, Artliropoda). 

(d) Kita, butterflies and moths ; and 

(e) Patanga, grasshoppers and locusts. 

vSu^ruta-Nagarjuna names six varieties of ants, six 
varieties of flies, five of mosquitoes (including one 
marine and one mountain kind), eight varieties of 
tiatapadis (centipedes), thirty varieties of scorpions, and 
sixteen of spiders ( Lutds ). Of the Kit as, the glow¬ 
worm and the Tailakita {lit. oil-worm) are said to be 
luminous (phosphorescent, cf. Rajanighantu *rofiracSofdjt). 

B. -The Tiryyakyoni animals, sexually generated 
animals other than such of the Ovipara as are included 
under the Rsudrajantu , in other words, sexually generated 
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animals possessing bones and blood—corresponding to 
the Vertebrata—comprise the following classes 

1. Andaja, oviparous— 

(^) The Matsyas, fishes, divided into river-water 
fishes and sea fishes. Susruta names eleven 
species of the latter. The Timi (whale ?) is 
reckoned as a sea-fish. The Makara (shark) is 
also mentioned, but the Kurmas, KumbMras, 
anu iswndras (tortoises, crocodiles, and dol¬ 
phins) are excluded from the class, as also the 
so-called shell-fish, being placed among the 
Padinas and the Kosasthas respectively. 

( ; ') Tlle Uragas, apodal reptiles, including the Sarpas 
(snakes, Ophidia). hive classes of snakes are 
mentioned, one non-venomous, three venomous, 
and one hybrid. Eighty varieties of snakes are 
named, but the classification is based on super¬ 
ficial characters, e.g. markings on the scales, etc., 
and do not touch any anatomical peculiarities, 
ihe pathological observations regarding the 
distinct action of the poisons of different orders 
seem to be good. 

(c) Bhujangas, oviparous animals with lateral, pedal 
appendages, both Reptiles and Batraehians. 
Many of these are quadrupedal and five-clawed 
('STrpmrT: w\zv. inprern—Dnlvana). 

The Bhujangas include :— 

1. Godha, Grihagolilca and Krikaldsa (Varantas 
lizards, common lizards, and chameleons). 
Susruta names four varieties of the 
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Kanava,, a species of chameleon-like 
lizards {cf. Lddydyana quoted by Dalvana, 
Kalpasthana, Chap. VIII.), also six varie¬ 
ties of Gcilagolika (a species of lizards), 
and five varieties of Godheraka, Varanus- 
like lizards, but smaller in size. 

Susruta mentions the frogs ( Udvijja , 
eruptive or metamorphic ?) after the 
quadrupedal and centipedal Reptilia 
{Kanava, Godheraka, Galagolika, and 
Satapadi). Eight species of frogs are 
named. The frogs are explained by the 
mythologist to have arisen from dirty 
water in the rainy season... ’ vnr: 

{i.e. HTrtr. {cf . Dalvana, 

Kalpasthdna, Chap. YIII.). 

2. Kiirmas and Nakras, tortoises and croco¬ 

diles (Chelonia and Emydosauria, Rep- 
tilia). Some species of the former are 
oval, others elongated (vw^fHhfewp;)- 

3. SiSumdras, the Delphinidae (Odontocete 

cetacea). 

Susruta’s Padims (aquatic animals 
having pedal or long dorsal appendages) 
are a conventional class formed for 
practical dietary purposes, and include (2) 
and (3) and also the Karkatas, crabs 
(Crustacea). Umasvati’s Bhujanga class, 
being a natural sub-division of Vertebrates, 
does not include Crustacea, which are 
rightly placed among the Invertebrates. 
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(d) Lomapaksa paksi, winged animals witli feathery 
wings, birds proper. These are oviparous, 
while the winged animals with leather wings 
(^durepifenm:) are placentalia of the Decfduata 
class (tftTnrn)* 

The Birds proper are divided into four classes :— 

(1) Plams, aquatic ox amphibious birds, comprising 
the Natatores and the Grallatores. Various 
species are described. 

(2) Viskiras, those that scatter their food in 
picking up. 

(3) Pratudas, those that pierce or torment their 

• food (fruits or grains). 

The enumeration of the species under (2) and 
(3) shows that these two classes included 
the Passeres (verse and so-called), the Scan- 
sores, the Rasores, and the Columboe. 

(4) Prasa/ias, birds of prey proper (Raptores). 

Dalvana’s descriptions of deer and birds are precise, 

turning upon coloration, habits of life, etc., e.g. the 
descriptions of the Ruru, the Kftrandava, and the 
Kanka, expressly quoted from some (unnamed) hand¬ 
books :— 

“ i 

nmfw ?rjf rtfir nmr i 

irofuaT* ... grf: 

1 ttcspv: 1 ” 

*fin 
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The sources from which Dalvana derives detailed 
information about these varied forms of animal life are 
now unavailable, but these extracts abundantly testify ,■ 
to the minute Nature study of the Hindus. 

The Hindus had of course no idea of an anatomical 
classification of birds. 

The ancient writer Ladyayana had a much better 
idea of zoological description in reference to the Kttas 
(insects and reptiles, vide infra). 

II.— Jarayujas (viviparous, lit. placentalia) in the 
usual wider sense, comprising — 

(а) Charmapaksa pdksis, leather-winged animals, 
which are Deciduata ( Potaja ). Charaka calls 
them Mrigapaksina (mammal birds), and distin¬ 
guishes them from the birds of prey proper, in 
his enumeration of the Prasahas ( SntrastMna , 
Chap. XXVII.). The Bats mentioned are : — 

(1) Valguli (flying-fox). 

(2) The Paksi Virfi.la (flying-cat, micro- 

Chiroptera). 

(3) The Bharanda (a species of micro-Chiro- 
ptera, the horse-shoe bat ?). 

(4) The Jalukd [lit. aquatic or amphibious, or 

more probably leech, bat, blood-sucking 
or vampire bat?). These are placed 
among carnivorous animals. v 

(б) The Vilesaya Jarayujas, mammals that live in 
holes or burrows, including various species of 
Rodents and Insectivora, which are named. 
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Eighteen different varieties of mice are specified 

(Susruta, Kalpasthdm, Chap. VI.). 

(c) Parnamrigas, arboreal mammals, comprising 
some Rodents (squirrels, etc.), a wild-cat, the 
sloths, and the apes (mne). 

(d) Non-carnivorous quadrupeds (^srapm^T:):— 

(1) Janghdlas (lit. strong-legged quadrupeds, 
frequenting hilly and jungly tracts), com¬ 
prising various species of deer (non- 
carnivorous wild animals, wswri^). 

(2) Kulechara, mammals grazing on the 
banks of rivers, and frequenting marshy 
places, comprising the elephant, the 
rhinoceros, the gaveya (Bos gavseus), the 
buffalo, the hog, and also several species 
of deer (which live in well-watered lands). 
These are also non-carnivorous (wa^m^). 

(3) Grdmyas (lit. living in or near villages), 
non-carnivorous, domesticated quadru¬ 
peds, some with undivided hoof, others 
with cloven hoof, comprising the horse, 
the mule, the ass, the camel, the cow, the 
goat, the sheep, etc. These are all non- 
carnivorous. The dog and the cat are 
not mentioned in the list. 

(e) Carnivorous quadrupeds, GuhdSaya (living in 
natural caves or hollows, carnivorous Kravydda), 
comprising the lion, the tiger, the wolf (of the 
dog class), the hyena, the bear, the panther, the 
cat, the jackal, etc. The Carnivora were termed 
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Vyalas or Kravyddas, and the Herbivora Pasus 
(in a wider sense). 

(/) Man. 

The term Jardyuja, in a wider sense, came to mean 
“ viviparous,” and included the above orders of animals. 
But the Jainas used the term Jardyuja in a narrower 
sense to mean only those viviparous animals which 
come out at birth with the placenta (a-deciduata). The 
Deciduata (including the Proboscidea, the Rodentia, the 
Insectivora, the Chiroptera, etc.) were termed Potaja, 
lit. viviparous animals born without placenta. Man, 
the apes, and the Carnivora are, however, reckoned with 
the Jardyuja (viviparous, born with placenta). Perhaps 
the afterbirth was observed in these cases, whereas the 
Potajas (Deciduata) may have been erroneously con¬ 
ceived to throw off no placenta (*w supra). 

L&dy&yana appears to have made a special study 
of the classification of Kitas (Insects and Beptiles), 
and is quoted by Dalvana as a great authority on 
the subject. 

The various forms (fu) of Kitas are to be distin¬ 
guished from one another by peculiarities in the 
following marks :— 

(1) Dottings or markings, (2) wings, (3) pedal 
appendages, (4) mouth, with antennse or nippers 
Dalvana), (5) claws, (6) sharp, pointed hairs 
or filaments, (7) stings in the tail, (8) hymenopterous 
character (tffisrt: trertbrfW:), (9) humming or other noise, 
(10) size, (11) structure of the body, (12) sexual organs 
(this is how I interpret liny a here), and (13) poison and 
its action on bodies. 
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Cf. zfr<rfa: ftryTTOifH: ^r|: 5 #: to: 

51 #: 1 

Cs ^ ^ 

^r: thtto: 5rtfTn: 

cTt^THt ^TR 11 


(Quoted from LCidyayana by Dalvana, Kalpasthana, 

Chap. VIII.) 
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CHAPTER VI. 

HINDU PHYSIOLOGY AND BIOLOGY. 

Section 1. 

METABOLISM. 

The food that we eat contains five classes of organic 
compounds. From their radicles or predominant 
elements, the substances are named Earth-compounds, 
Ap-compounds, Tejas-compounds, V&yu-compounds, and 
Ak£L4a-compounds. The Earth-compounds supply the 
hard, formed matter of the body, the Tejas-compounds 
give the animal heat (or the metabolic heat), the Vavn- 
compounds are the sources of the motor-force in the 
organism, the Ap-compounds furnish the watery parts 
of the organic fluids, and the Akfisa-compounds con¬ 
tribute to the finer etheric essence which is the vehicle 
of the conscious life 

Roughly speaking, the Earth-compounds answer to 
the nitrogen compounds in the food, the Tejas-com¬ 
pounds to the hydro-carbons (heating-producing), and 
the Y ayu-compounds to the carbo-hydrates (dynamic). 
The Ap-compounds are the watery parts of food and 
drink. The flesh, for example, is a tissue composed 
principally of the Earth-compounds; the fat, of the Earth- 
anl Ap-compounds; the bones, of Earth-, Vayu-, and 
Tejas-compounds. Different operations of the metabolic 
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oat (perhaps different digestive fluids are also meant) are 
required to digest the different substances in the food. 

The course of metabolism is described as follows. 

1 he entire alimentary canal is called the Mah&srotas 
(the great channel). 

The food goes down the gullet by the action of the 
bio-motor force, the Prana Vdyu. 

In the stomach (v mu ^r q ) the food becomes mixed up, 
first with a gelatinous mucus (ifertuff qnfc) which has a 
saccharine taste, and then gets acidulated by the further 
chemical action of a digestive juice (ffrer^fcrt mu, 
evidently the gastric juice is meant). Then the bio¬ 
motor force, the Samdna Vdyu, begins to act, and 
drives down the chyme, by means of the Grahctni Nadi, 
to the Pittdmya (duodenum, lit. bile-receptacle), and 
thence to the small intestines (the ^rmw^Dt)- In these, 
the bile (or rather the digestive substance in the bile, as 
opposed to the colouring element) acts on the chyme 
and converts the latter into chyle (th), which has at 
first a katu taste (pungency). This chyle contains in 
a decomposed and metamorphosed condition all the 
organic compounds, viz. tissue-producing Earth-com¬ 
pounds, water-parts or Ap-compounds, heat-producing 
Tejas-compounds, force-producing Vayu-eompounds, and 
lastly, liner etheric constituents which serve as the 
vehicle of consciousness. The essence of chyle (tjothth) 
from the small intestines is driven by the bio-motor 
force, the Prana Vdyu, along a Dhamani trunk (of. the 
thoracic duct), first to the heart (which is a great 
receptacle of chyle), and thence to the liver (and the 
spleen); and in the liver the colouring substance in 
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,the bile acts oil the essence of chyle,' especially on the 
■ Tejas-substance therein, and imparts to it a red pigment, 
transforming it into blood; but the grosser part of chyle 
proceeds along the Dhamams, being driven 
by the bio-motor force, the Vydna Vdyu, all over the 
body. 

Wh/ 2 n the blood has been formed, the essence of 
chyle in the blood, acted on- by Vdyu (bio-motor force) 
and Mamsagni (the flesh-forming metabolic heat), forms 
the flesh-tissue, the Earth-compound of the food- 
substance especially contributing to this tissue. Of the 
flesh-tissue thus formed, the grosser part goes to feed or 
replenish the flesh-tissue all over the body. The finer 
essence of flesh in the blood in the chyle, acted on again 
by Vdyu (bio-motor current) and the fat-forming 
metabolic heat (jnpsfhr) in the menstruum of lymph 
(^nfc wfaw), receives viscosity and whiteness, and 
produces the fatty tissue, the Earth-compounds and 
Ap-compounds of the food specially contributing to the 
product. This fat in the chyle (or blood), or rather the 
grosser part of it, replenishes the fatty tissue of 
the body, but the finer essence of fat in the flesh in 
the blood in the chyle, acted on by Vdyu (Bio-motor 
current) and the marrow-forming metabolic heat, in the 
menstruum of lymph (vumrrnpr), becomes hard (crystal¬ 
line) and forms bone, the Earth-, Vjtyu 1 , and-Tejas- 
compounds contributing principally to the product. The 
essence of the fat fills the hollow channels of" the bones, 
and acte'd on again by bio-motor Vdyu and metabolic 


heat, becomes transformed into marrow. The marrow' 
is similarly transformed into the’ semen, which is con- 
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veyed down by means of a pair of 


Dhamams or ducts 


(if ^Twn?), lodged in its receptacles (spun—fWt), and 
discharged by means of another pair of ducts (irfmuii’ij). 
The semen, ot rather all the elements in their finer 
essence, give off ojas, which returns to the heart, 
the receptacle of chyle and blood, and again floods 
the body and sustains the tissues, thus completing the 
wheel or self-returning circle of metabolism (ufurfsng 
cf. Charaka and V&gbhata). 

It is to be noted that, throughout, the fluid in the 
chyle or blood acts as the menstruum, though occasion¬ 
ally the lymph, which is itself a derivative from the 
chyle, is added, as in the case of the fatty tissue and 
the bones ; and that each preceding element or con¬ 
stituent of the body (vuj —srrhepews vrw) takes up the 
proper organic compounds from the food chyle to form 
the next element or tissue. Throughout, also, the 
chemical changes are due to the metabolic heat which 
breaks up the compounds and recombines, but the 
operations, and even the vehicles perhaps, of this heat 
are different. For example, these heat-corpuscles in 
the biliary ducts produce the bile, but the bile-secretion 
is supposed to contain two distinct substances: (l) a 
digestive fluid in the duodenum (finn^nt), which acts on 
the chyme to produce the chyle u'f ftrct) *, 

and (2) a colouring bile-substance in the liver, which 
adds a red pigment to the chyle and transforms it into 
blood (rgsrusj fmt). Besides, there are three other biles, 
of which the aqueous humour in the eye is supposed to 
be one frit), helping in the formation of v isual 

images (*.xnrr^*). This is the view of Dkanvariiari and 
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his school, but ^.t'reya holds there is no evidence that 
the bile ^really performs the first (digestive) function, 
,► ' or this can be accounted for,by the animal heat arising 
from the working of the whole bodily machine. 

There are three different hypotheses regarding the' 
course of metabolism and the successive transformations 
of the chyle ffnn 

vrfTtuwjw:—Chakrapani, Bhanumat^ Sutrasth&na, XIY., 
10 ; also his commentary on Charaka, Sutrasthftna, 
XXVIII.), but my account is based on the second hypo¬ 
thesis, which has' the preference of Chakrapani (*jrtn:). 
It may be added as a curiosity that each element of the 
body (vnr) under the metabolic- heat is supposed to give 
off a finer essence (wn^wm), which serves as the material 
of the next succeeding element, and a dross (h^s), which 
forms some of the excreta in the body (including the 
nails, the hair, etc.), besides retaining its own substance 
(the gross or main part), which is driven along by the 
Vuym {bio-motor or vital currents), or by .the Srotas, 
to its destination in the body. 

Some, idea of circulation■ appears to have been 
entertained, for the heart which receives, and then sends 
down the chyle through the Dhamanis, gets it back 
transformed into blood, and the ojas also proceeds from 
the heart and returns to it along with the chyle and 
the blood. 

(Cf. Vagbhata, m: rmwot! vfnr: vrirW^i:) i 

vrafftftrcK: i wut 

i—Su6ruta, Sdtrasth&na, Ch. XLVI.; cf. also 

in^a: i kh fireHprHHr i 

/bid.,Ch. XL1. 


4 
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Tnqrrq qrnpqnq qnqqpft^ qqqqrj i qqiqr if v jwra w 
*q*pnq^ iqi* i tni%r: qi i%n qq ^brr: ynhg i'yurq i wfqfqiiT 
ytn q^ qjpdw 3 qtfqqr: i qqqgqt w^rifiw i— 

Charaka quoted by Dalvana. q^qqqvii qtpclqqqUq^, 

^ftoq qnfe unt f^rgi^g H l qq: i thud uhtht^h qrpjWqqHtq i 

fqqqqT HUT qt cST^TT qfqqftfiqT i qn^Mifii^qra:^!? qqqft 
msfini^huf i qroqtqqTqqqqij qyqrt hut i qqqTqr^jq q^rr 

*T fqquq qqqq: I q^qqjq^T MyHWHq Tqjegfq I • • • ^qqq q^i 
f™ qiqqujat gqftq^ t ^igq$i^^3i«rraq*ii'«M^' • • • 
^ftWHt qqqr w^lHl qjpqq, fwfflqiT qqrqqt qqt qqsqq^rfq i 
qiq-jfHrMqi q# qit qtqjqqeatfq i 4 phh$ ^ qqrBsnq qttf q ixq fi q- 
qjqq, fwrfi quq ^ftof^i ■?! q^ ^sftrqtqq i qfwiqfti^tqt 
^mih: ’jiwirr^rf:, nuq qqrqtquq irqqsfar inn wq i qrqtfir qq 
qllq^qrort qiq q*ftqqr: i q^qr mfq ’jfrq wt *rsn qq: qiq: i 
qqiMM^Tj q: qr?: 5T3i tfqiqq qq: i—Charaka-Dridhavala 

' N \J 

Samhit4 quoted by Aruna in his commentary on 
V4gbhata.) 

qqr •sfi^rqfqq# $ - «ytn 3 qwmql q^Tfbronqqfq i qqT qq qq 
qq4 q?fc snqqfq i qq qqrcrpq qqwq^tw qrg- 

wh » q^i q qqwqrqq qrt^qtsiq qral qtqqfq i qqt qqwTsruq 
qtqqwiqqftr, qqqq qi q q q r*^ qqqq snqqfq i (Chakradatta, 
Bhanumati). This passage shows that the “ venous 
blood” was conceived to be chyle-essence mixed with 
blood, and that the circulation of the chyle, so far as it 
was held to contribute its quota to the constituent 
elements and tissues of the body, was really supposed 
to be identical with the circulation of the blood {qqt 
q%qun«q qtqqrsnqqfir). This will be abundantly clear 
from the following account of the course of the chyle 
and the blood :— 

qq: qTqqqqcnqiqqqqq it quit qqq: t • . • qq: 


l 
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nrcranpmifTfft vuw'teimn' sfrekruararei ^tt^ 

H3T W^T ^ H7%tfmfiT I THU 3JN 

fferK i ... tut: htthwj^ 'Hipi<<.«*q wt *rpif N^nr: i ^ir^r i 
unit twi^nr fuw*r u*W: siOcko*^ r# oti^ ^n*r- 
^t nfurhmMtfu: y ^Rl ^irf i ftr ^ftroftr gujirffi i ynr. 

W^ : wrfHn: %TTft^5 ^uuwsrfijr HfcnfH - 

*rrf<T i et seq. 

This finer essence of chyle which nourishes the flesh 
is also carried, in the blood, on the irrigation channel 
hypothesis (^rct- ^ i vqm ). 




Section 2. 

THE CIRCULATORY SYSTEM. 

Ihe standing puzzle of Hindu anatomy and physio¬ 
logy is the classification of the Sir as, Dhcimanis, and 
&rotas, the channels, passages, and ducts in the body 
including the arteries, veins, nerves, lymphatic vessels, etc. 
The difficulty was felt by the ancient observers them¬ 
selves. Some were of opinion that the Dhamanh and 
& rot as are only modifications of the tfirds, and that the 
division is artificial. Susruta, however, contends that 
they are distinct, because they can be traced to different 
roots and have different functions; they arc apt to be 
confounded only because they are minute, juxtaposed, 
and similar in function (SuSruta, kartrasthana , 
Chapter IX.). Charaka also accepts the established 
division, but points out that the numbers as estimated 
are conjectural (*f^5*roir:irf tidrirasthma, 

Chapter VII.). 

The Sims, JJhamanis, and Srotas form networks 
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(vn^rfjf) of cords, fibres, passages, which in the foetus 
take their rise from the umbilical cord, and proceed 
upwards to the heart and head, downwards to the 
kidneys and rectum, and outwards to the trunk and 
limbs. These three classes comprise all the vehicles or 
conductors of the fluids, secretions, and currents in the 
bodily system. 

The Srotas (currents). This is a peculiarity of 
Hindu physiology. The chyle, the blood, the Vayu, 
the metabolic fluid (ftra), the lymph, the fat, the marrow, 
in every part of the body, is supposed to be connected 
by means of subtle currents (Srotas) with the same 
kind of fluid (or tissue) in every other part. Without 
supposing such special connections, many pathological 
phenomena cannot be explained. 

The Sir Os are divided into four groups: (1) the 
arteries for conducting the blood, (2) the lymphatics 
for conducting the lymph, (3) a class of bile-ducts, and 
(f) a class of ducts for the Vdi/us, the currents which 
work the automatic and reflex machinery of the living 
organism. In each group there are 10 trunk Sims, 
which sub-divide into 175 cords, and further ramify 
minutely all over the body, even as a network of 
minute fibrils covers the leaf of a tree. 

The functions of the different groups of thirds arc to 
conduct or transmit the (arterial) blood, the lymph, the 
bile, and the (vital) VOyu currents respectively to the 
different parts of the body. The Sirds arc compared to 
the conduits of the flowing water in a pleasure-house (a 
garden), or the channels of irrigation that flood a field. 
The conduction (or transmission) of the fluids and 
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currents is effected by an alternate dilation and con¬ 
traction of the vessels, the systolic movement differing 
according to the nature of the fluid propelled : 

■m EflTisnnfH hkhk UTfWfis ^ 

kthI ttktkt: i kto! kto vru- 

ftarra^ ^ ' Krai *^finWrK(K?iK i Krai Kiinnfis*ft ra>nn- 
fipn K 3 i TK^nfK^r.—Susruta, Sdrirasthona, 


Chap. VII. 

The Dhamanis in the foetus take their rise from the 
umbilical cord, thus bringing nourishment from the 
mother. They are divided into three groups: (a) ten 
trunks or cords going up to the heart, and thence to the 
head, (b) ten going down to the intestines, kidneys, and 
rectum, and (c) four branching obliquely or sidewise, 
and ramifying over the whole body. In a general way, 
it may be stated that the Dhamanis comprise (1) the 
veins, (2) the nerves (including the sympathetic system), 
(3) the chyle-ducts (including the thoracic duct?) as 
distinguished from the other lymphatics, which are 
mostly classed as Sims, (4) the ducts for urine, sweat, 
and other secretions, and (5) lastly, certain classes of 
bile-ducts and conductors of Vdyu currents, possibly 
those connected with the venous system and the chyle- 
ducts. 

The first group of Dhamanis :—Special features: 
Each of the ten ascending Dhamanis, on reaching the 
heart, trifurcates, and proceeds to the head. Of these 
fibres, one pair is engaged in conducting each of the 
four sensory currents (those of sound, colour, taste, and 
smell) from the. sense-ori/ans, as Charaka and Susnita 
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must have supposed, to the heart , which is for them the 
seat of consciousness ftrsmr whhsjrh, Susruta, 

Sdrirasthdna, Chap. IV.; Charaka, 

Sdrirasthdna, Chap. VIII.). Other Dhamanis, also in 
pairs, are engaged in conducting automatic (or voluntary) 
motor currents (e.g. the currents concerned in respira¬ 
tion, yawning, sleeping and waking), or the secretions 
of the lachrymal and mammary glands. 

The second group of Dhamanis :—Special functions : 
The descending Dhamanis go down to the intestines, 
kidneys, bladder, and rectum, and their special function 
is to convey, in pairs as before, urine and other secre¬ 
tions and excreta. They also convey the chyle from 
the small intestines to the ascending as well as the 
ramifying Dhamanis. In addition, some of them 
convey sweat to the ramifying Dhamanis. 

The third group :—Special functions : The remaining 
four Dhamanis ramify obliquely over the body into 
millions of fibres and fibrillm, which terminate in the 
pores of the skin. From all parts of the periphery 
they conduct the sensory currents of touch to the 
central organ of the heart (including the internal 
organic sensations). Being connected with the pores 
of the skin, they conduct sweat outwards, and the 
influences of baths, embrocations, and fomentations 
inwards. 

Other Dhamanis serving as chyle-ducts and as 
(venous) blood-vessels.—Besides the special functions 
performed by the three groups, there are two character¬ 
istic functions common to certain classes of Dhamanis 
which are found in all the three groups, viz. the. eonduc- 
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tion of chyle and of (venous) blood, !,e. of impure blood 
before it gets its red pigment from the liver. It may 
also lie added that the three principal elements of the 
body— Vdyu (vital current), Pitta (bile, or rather the fluid 
animal heat which produces metabolism, vrar, and flows 
to all the parts of the body by means of connective 
passages), and Kapha (lymph)—make use of the 
Dhamanis as well as the &iras and Qrotas, i.e. of all 
manner of conductors in the organism (cf. Charaka, 
TOrfiroirerot to: TOifor unrtra ^tototth— 

^ Cx 

Vimdnasthana, Chapter V.). 

The functions of the iSirds may therefore be stated 
as follows :— 

(1) The conduction of blood from the liver and 
spleen, red blood (what may be called the arterial blood 
of this system of physiology), to the heart, head, 
trunk, limbs, etc. 

(2) Common functions of all connective passages, 
viz. the conduction of Vdyu (vital current), Pitta 
(metabolic fluid), and Kapha (lymph). 

The different classes of Dhamanis, with their 
functions, are:— 

(1) The nerves: (a) eight sensory (central) nerves 
for the four special senses other than touch ; ( h ) twelve 
motor nerves partly for voluntary and partly for 
automatic movements ; and (c) the nerves of touch and 
organic sensation, including the sympathetic nerves. 

(2) and (S) The chyle-ducts and the conductors of 
(venous) blood before it is transformed into blood in 
the liver (a7id the spleen). 

(4) The classes of Dhamanis, which, in common 
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ith the Sirds and Srotas, conduct Vdyu, Pitta , and 
Kapha, the prime movers of the organic life. 


The Vascular System. 

The anatomical arrangement of the Sirds and 
Dhamanis in Charaka and Su£ruta is so obscure that 
only a rough outline of its general features can be 
attempted. In fact, Charaka contents himself with 
giving the number of Sird cords as 700, and of 
Dhamani cords as 200. He also estimates the rami¬ 
fications as numbering 3,056,900. 

The carriage of the blood and the lymph is 
accomplished by two sets of vessels, Sirds and Dhamanis, 
the first standing for “ arteries ” (with capillaries) 
and lymphatics (other than chyle-ducts), and the 
second for “ veins ” and chyle-ducts (as well as certain 
passages for sweat, etc.). 

The navel in the foetus is taken to be the source 
and origin of the entire vascular system, whether for 
the blood or the lymph. Yilgbhata takes the heart to 
be the origin of the Sirds. 

From this central alimentary tract two sets of 
vessels (Sirds and Dhamanis — Rasavdhinyah) issue for 
the flow of the chyle and other lymph, and two sets 
(Sirds and Dhamanis, “arteries’' and “veins” — 
liaktavdhinyah) for the flow of the blood. 

The Lymph (and Chyle): Distribution.—The chyle 
is conducted by the chyle-bearing Dhamanis (Rasa¬ 
vdhinyah), and the lymph (other than chyle) by the 
lymph-bearing Sirds and Dhamanis (Kaphavdh inyak). 
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The lymph-bearing Sir as comprise 10 branches at the 
origin, and ramify into 175—viz., 25 in each leg, 
25 in each arm, 8 in the pelvic cavity, coccyx, penis, 
etc., 2 in each side, 6 in the back, 6 in the abdomen, 
10 in the breast, 14 in the neck, 2 in the ears, 
9 in the tongue, 6 in the nose, and 10 in the 


eyes. 

The chyle is carried by another system of vessels 
(Rasuvd/iinyah Dhamanyah). The chyle-ducts issue 
from the Navi (possibly the receptaculum chyli in this 
case). A Dhamani trunk descends to the small 
intestine, and, taking up the chyle, proceeds upwards 
towards the heart (thoracic duct ?). Two chyle-ducts 
as well as two lymph-ducts ( Dhanuinis—Rasavahinyah 
and Kaphavahinyah) proceed from the heart, and 
ramify over the head and trunk. Similarly two 
chyle-ducts and two lymph-ducts proceed from the 
intestinal tract and ramify over the pelvic region. 
Four obliquely branching Dhamanis (bearing chyle, 
sweat, and internal secretions) also spread from the 
central tract, and ramify in numberless minute 
channels over the limbs and the body. 

The Blood-vascular System.—There are two classes 
of blood conductors : (1) Sims, which break up into 
capillaries ( Prolan) and distribute “pure” blood from 
the liver (and spleen) to the heart, and from the.heart 
to the rest of the body ( asrigvah&scha rohinyah sir&h 
tudyu;,ia<■ itala /<,— Susruta, Surirasthana, Chap. VII.; 
cf. Vagbhata : das a mulasirdh h'itstluih, Chap. III., 
Skrlra«th£Lna), and (2) Dhamanis ( Raktavdkinyak ), 
which proceed, two from the intestinal tract (portal 
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and inferior vena cava), and two from tlie heart 
(superior vena cava and pulmonary artery ?). 

The “ venous ” blood (chyle-mixed blood) proceeds 
from the alimentary tract (gastric and intestinal 
vessels), along a Dhcimani trunk (portal vein ?) to the 
liver (and spleen), where the chyle gets a red pigment 
and is turned into (pure) blood. From the liver and 
spleen, Sirds (“ arteries ”) proceed to the heart. The 
liver (and spleen, a minor blood-vascular gland) and 
the heart are the centres of origin of the Sirds 
(“ arteries ”), and distribute pure blood by then means 
over the entire body. 

Arrangement of the blood-bearing Sirds and 
Dhamaius. — Two blood - bearing Dhamani tranks 
(“ veins ”) proceed from the heart, (superior vena cava 
and pulmonary artery ?), and two proceed from different 
legions of the alimentary tract (portal vein and inferior 
vena cava ?). Ten Sirds bearing pure blood proceed 
from the alimentary tract to the liver and spleen, 
which are joined on to the heart by means of both 
fiiras and Dhamanis. The ten &irds are subdivided 
iuto 175 branches, which are distributed over the 
body in the same way as the lymph-bearing 
(vide supra). 

It is clear that Charaka and Susruta had no idea of 
the part played by the lungs in the purification of the 
blood. The liver converts the “ venous” blood in 1 his 
system into true (“arterial”) blood, and along with the 
spleen serves as a basis of discrimination between a 
Sir/i and a Dhamani, thus illustrating Su&ruta's 
statement that the distinction between these two kinds 
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of blood-vessels must be accepted as real, inasmuch 
as they have different sources and different functions. 


Hftar^nn: %vr nnutf i vrurarej fmusm - 

jrfWnfiixRt11-.muid ffrojk ^ftqnnf bi'c^T-in: vim?r^u 
?rtbc itifuba ^^*nn«rt ftiwuuHt (Su6ruta> 

S&rirastMna, Chap. IX.). mt qbTHtfrf<*Hl vrnrnsq iRf 
MfU'in^ ^T?r?rtH 7 r. htt: nrq^r. h th i thu ^ 1 

h $i*TirBgf%?fh VHfftrguftraq ^1 ^51 ^nituifuRW- 

hIwut: *pr* srrrt vrvrv^ifii 1 irpt ^T ^^ rqy flsjMH if 
ijfjT^^rafftnran 1 h iT^mnn: wdVI*:rvft utr Tmgqfk 1 (Ibid., 
Chap. IV.). ffsnusTHimrUu: v^bmwVivw 1 

(Ibid., SutrastMna, Chap. XIV.). w n f^u ^if UOd wa i 
^ snrm ^tt 3^ ^rgtrfa^ qfiroH 

’ll 15^n h•« 1 «u 1 r<^P*jfq 5 ( 4 : i Hiwrt *dh ffnrgrren: nff-ifni vh'-hh: i 
wmt Mr»if< sr^mt qmnnffaft ^51 fq^nfyvqt e^i grqnrr- 

^71 ?[^i T^qrfyai: 1 «rmng ^Trmf?Hbd ^ttt vtihukrI 
WHHfimri >rqfir 1 n^TTf^ra t mr qnrqff^ R: %n: 

V<*bnd x TT^N^Pn: I VKH 3 [dVWRTTV ^ <qmnfl I f^Md*} 
qrjjr yv Tajftt ifyior. 1 vq tiwisu ^rq^ng 1 vnrtf yntf 
^ i ht: %tt: wqrsfc jpjnrftj 

(f^artrasthana, Chap. VIII.). Pgd'lqi (sk^st) hto i 

TOit tfifoni ftrormj w s sfljfng vRfir (Ibid., Chap. IV.). 
qirl (*cii) ftmvm «rw < ’q^iwwqiHyqyq^rrHTspnd inapt q&isi- 
vrvfwit vrrqfrf 1 ubrer?r fv »4 fgR i vq.fhPA.f 1 ... Kiftr (unrtfw) 

1 it* wi? s 1 

3**1 Tsnrtfirara v*rar, 1 33*^ ^ i (Kloma, 

uall-bladder) * 1 mr fsrjRU fqtrrar 1 wr? i 1 vtumni: 
’wwtfv^wra?: 1 wif i 1 inn^ \urar. i 

s 1 7r*fl%^5 nyiijfr^THV T ^ w i figaisi vjr: i *1w if t 
d*it^ qrrgj^r* i.^ i P^q wnq: i 
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Section 3. 


THE NERVOUS SYSTEM IN CHARAKA. 

The Nerves .—Dhamams as nerves : The anatomy of 
the nervous system in Charaka and Susruta can be 
more clearly and confidently restored. The Dhamanls 
that ascend from the heart divide into thirty cords, of 
which twenty, i.e. ten pairs, are cranial nerves, and 
the other ten, or five pairs, are engaged in convey¬ 
ing vital currents, metabolic fluid, lymph, blood, and 
chyle. 

The cranial nerves are: (1) four pairs of sensory 
nerves carrying sensory impulses from the sense-organs 
to the heart, viz. the optic, auditory, olfactory, and 
gustatory nerves, and (2) six pairs of motor (or mixed 
nerves), e.g. three pairs of motor nerves for the eye 
(Motores oculorum, Pathetic and Abducentes) working 
the Levator Palpebrae and other muscles of the orbit; 
one pair of motor nerves for articulation (the Hypo¬ 
glossal) ; one pair of motor nerves for the larynx (the 
Pneumo-gastric), and another pair connected with 
mammae and (in the case of the male) the seminal duct. 
It is further stated that other motor or sensori-motor 
impulses are carried by some of these cranial nerves, 
viz. those which produce sighs and pobs, yawning, 
laughter, and hunger. Evidently some of the functions 
ot the pneumogastrie and the spinal accessory nerves 
are. intended, as also of the phrenic and other nerves of 
the cervical plexus. 

Of the thirty descending Dhamanis, ten (or five 
pairs) are conductors of blood, chyle, vital current, 


g twenty 

are spinal nerves (specially the nerves of the sacro¬ 
coccygeal and sacral plexuses, if not also of the lumbar 
plexus), liie obliquely branching Dhamanis, so far as 
they are nerves, comprise the brachial and the lumbar 
plexus, and divide and sub-divide hundred-lold, thousand¬ 
fold, till they ramify into fibril]a: round the pores of 
the skin. They carry to the heart cutaneous sensations, 
external as well as internal. A fibril ( ^gyn isft) is said 
to be as minute as the thousandth part of a hair 
(<?ru: nymrmn avqnj wqrsnn:— Panchadasi). 

urO-C i ffriuT sronir 

•nfl^r i wrung qrwfq*r*ij,:ifi fiu h i ^ £ £ q^wwi i rrp?r- 
vrerfhh^br i sowt umw i grr«rt qW <sftfw i ^i«it 
^fqfir i ^twjt ufirgunr i £ u qpgqTfw^ft i £ u R d fe r w i * uw 
3 p* TOI URTWlt vrfirq^K: I 

’qwuqjt VJRbfft JjJWVT W?UVT Utirffwt 

Pnrapw rn«q^«rqr: i 

infirfrif nrbr uqrftpt wmt «pn fa TtawnmfinRrTfw 1 q: 
TW^Tfq mwqqbtT I *qTWTjjqfr£qrrqni- 

Wq^fh^rfiu ^tr:3itbRfi«7fkq?nfr 1 rtf* fwq^nfw ^q unjhpq- 
qr ^luifn 1 ktuj uwngrwwnppq: u£iyiran wfionm wrnprnn: 1 

(^usruta, 6fljtrasthftn&, Chap. IX.). 

Section 4. 

'I'HE NERVOUS SYSTEM AFTER THE TANTRAS— 
PSYOHO-PH YSIOLOG Y. 

In Charaka and SuArute (as in Aristotle) the heart 
is the central organ and seat of consciousness; but in 
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metabolic fluid, and lymph, and the remaini 
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tile Tantric writings (as in Galen) tlie seat of conscious¬ 
ness is transferred to the lira in or rather the cerebro¬ 
spinal system. The soul (the -Tim) has its special seat 
within the Brahmarandhra above the foramen of Monro 
and the middle commissure, but traverses the whole 

cerebrospinal axis, up and down, along the Susumna 

(the central passage of the spinal cord). The Brahna- 
danda (vertebral column) contains the Susumna, the 
Brahma Nadi, and the Manor aha Nadi. The cerebro¬ 
spinal axis with the connected sympathetic system 
contains a number of ganglionic centres and plexuses 
{Chakras, Padmas) from which nerves {Nildis, Sirds, 
and Dhamanis ) 1 radiate over the head, trunk, and 
limbs. 


Section 5. 

GANGLIONIC CENTRES AND PLEXUSES 
(SYMPATHETIC-SPINAL SYSTEM). 

Beginning with the lower extremity, the centres 
and plexuses of the connected spinal and sympathetic 
systems may be described as follows :— 

(l) The Adhdra Chakra, the sacro-coccygeal plexus, 
with four branches, eleven arujulis (about nine inches) 
below the solar plexus ( Kanda, BrahmagrunthT ); the 
source of a massive pleasurable msthesia, voluminous 
organic sensations of repose. An inch and a half above 


1 The writers of the Yoga and Tantra schools use tho term 
Nddi, by profereuce. for nerves. They also moan cranial nerves 
when they speak of Sirds , never using tho latter term for arteries, 
as in the older medical iitcrature. 
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it, and the same distance below the membrum virile 
(Mehana), is a minor centre called the Agni-sikhd. 

(2) The Svddhisthdna Chakra, the sacral plexus 

with six branches (uvtfrr, —leaves), concerned in 

the excitation of sexual feelings with the accompani¬ 
ments of lassitude, stupor, cruelty, suspicion, contempt. 

(3) The Ndvikanda (corresponding to the solar 
plexus, Blidnubhavanam), which forms the great 
junction of the right and left sympathetic chains 
(Pingalu and Idd) with the cerebro-spinal axis. 

Connected with this is the Manipuraka, the lumbar 
plexus with connected sympathetic nerves, the ten 
branches of which are concerned in the production of 
sleep and thirst, and the expressions of passions like 
jealousy, shame, fear, stupefaction. 

(4) The Anahata Chakra, the cardiac plexus of the 
sympathetic chain, with twelve branches, connected 
with the heart, the seat of the egoistic sentiments, 
hope, anxiety, doubt, remorse, conceit, egoism, etc. 

(5) The Blidratisthdna, the junction of the spinal 
cord with the medulla oblongata, which, by means of 
nerves like the pneumo-gastric, etc., regulates the larynx 
and other organs of articulation. This also comprises 
the laryngeal and pharyngeal plexuses. 

(6) The Laland Chakra, opposite the uvula, which 
has twelve leaves (or lobes), supposed to be the tract 
affected in the production of ego-altruistic sentiments 
and affections like self-regard, pride, affection, grief, 
regret, respect, reverence, contentment, etc. 

(7) The sensori-motor tract, comprising two Chakras, 
(a) the Ajw'l Chakra, lit. the circle of command (over 
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movements), with its two lobes, and (b) the Manasehakra, 
the sensorium, with its six lobes (five special sensory 
for peripherally initiated sensations, and one common 
sensory for centrally initiated sensations, as in dreams 
and hallucinations). 

The Ajndvahd Nddis, efferent or motor nerves, 
communicate motor impulses to the pe v iphery from this 
Ajnd Chakra, this centre of command over movements : 
and the afferent or sensory nerves of the special senses, 
in pairs, the GandhavahA Nddi (olfactory sensory), the 
Rupavahd Nddi (optic), the &avdavahd Nddi (auditory), 
the Rasavahd Nddi (gustatory), and the Sparasavahd 
Nddi (tactile), come from the periphery (the peripheral 
organs of the special senses) to this Manasehakra , the 
sensory tract at the base of the brain. The Manas¬ 
ehakra also receives the Manomhd Nddi, a generic 
name for the channels along which centrally initiated 
presentations (as in dreaming or hallucination) come to 
the sixth lobe of the Manasehakra. 

(8) The Somachakra, a sixteen-lobed ganglion, com¬ 
prising the centres in the middle of the cerebrum, above 
the sensorium ; the seat of the altruistic sentiments and 
volitional control, e.g. compassion, gentleness, patience, 
renunciation, meditativeness, gravity, earnestness, reso¬ 
lution, determination, magnanimity, etc. ; and lastly 

(9) The Sahasrdra Chakra, thousand-lobed, the 
upper cerebrum with its lobes and convolutions, the 
special and highest seat of the diva, the soul. 

gwPcyffDttt: i nm: ... 

i TOrara i q'-meg 

ntgufs* mufa iran: -shut ... . . . wwr 
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tirmW' 'fci , p[ , I ' *rik *$gfirc5i ktsht 

wnffirc ... csw min *ftf: ... mig g^sg wnt 

m-prq?p?r Trpr i 

^nrTVri » ^"54 ^rciw fhff3uVcm7rr- 

f'TfTT ^infn •.. f^?n . • - f^R^s^sfiremT ts^T^wiftr » 

^ c 

Hrnftenfi mi ro 3 «{In: hn pto •qpn^?: i 

■^c^rr^r im^ral ^ t ^nr^ni: w: ijifis: 

vt*\ (fmtsTOftnrr tfi^rfa > *rc«i 

^n^tTtfsr Tn^TfH ^ wfa>mn: ^cnwsmt > «nr ■^rrfisr nvr g di 




tTr^ifW g T?rt'i%ra mu} wnH 

Ji^hrei g$Tfi»g • mftsfq sfirsnfc i <^g ute$i 

(Tm ^n: tffenn: i ^rsi mif4 v£f trmi g ftra« r <0 - 

fmrft mrc gfwnn htt: < 

Twra t g^ngsrfiff sfhmt y ti r^ffni fire: t ’^nfc mjmnng 
»mr5B i «pfa«n y <rvum i <i^^^ct^rfii i srhi: nu g wmggt t«3t 
w i srcirssr fimrt sfbr: gw i ... w 
TPraiTJjm?^ H^iTa^jcM^u; ^^TfnrfumT (*nfc) wm 

Wfgs: oRj^rsfTRT i 3wvitnm*rt m ps s q g: mmrfaTfrfinif^: i 

(fi»fl?RWHfcc <i.s summarised in Dftmodara’sSangitadarpana; 
vide Sangita-ratn&kara, fms’ig q fiw ' W ' tK^ verses 116-144) 
irltrrftsifsj-sr^fir nw^ gftrt ^ ■srenTTtffir gftfir. 
(•arwrifhn) ^ fhwm i r^ i w in ^H-iin r aamgmw g?* 

ftrvfii i iron vRSTj^finstm^ ^tlgsr gqn^n m gvur jfn 
*fhra i ?r t*rsnmrt mft ftnrwr?} «^fir gfirnfiebs) 


ggen ’•rg'upnfirjft jrnpntt (Juana Sankalim 7 antra). 
For functions of Ajn'tvakn Sadi and Manovahd Nadi, 
also see Sankara Mirra’s Upaskdra. 

The cerebro-spinat axis and the heart : their 
respective relations to the conscious life.—Yijn&nu- 
hhikshu, in the passage just quoted, identifies the 
Mtimivait'i Add/ (vehicle of consciousness, ftnrwiH) with 
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the ccrebro-spinal axis and its ramifications, and com¬ 
pares the figure to au inverted gourd with a thousand- 
branched stem hanging down. The Susumna, the 
central passage of the spinal cord, is the stem of this 
gourd (or a single branch). The writers on the Yoga 
(including the authors of the various Tantric systems) 
use the term somewhat differently. On this view, the 
Manovahd Nddi is the channel of the communication of 
the Jim (soul) with the Mnnaschakra (sensorium) at 
the base of the brain. It has been stated that 
the sensory currents are brought to the sensory 
ganglia along afferent nerves of the special senses. 
But this is not sufficient for them to rise to the 
level of discriminative consciousness (wfirsrarsrppr). A 
communication must now be established between the 
Jiva (in the Sahasrdra Chakra, upper cerebrum) and 
the sensory currents received at the sensorium, and 
this is done by means of the Manovahd Nadi When 
sensations are centrally initiated, as in dreams and 
hallucinations, a special Nddi (Svapnavahd Nddi), 
which appears to be only a branch of the Manovahd 
Nddi, serves as the channel of communication from tho 
Jiva (soul) to the sensorium. In the same way, the 
Ajndvahl Nddi brings down the messages of the soul 
from the Sahasrdra (upper cerebrum) to the Ajnd 
Chakra (motor tract at the base of the brain), messages 
which are thence carried farther down, along efferent 
nerves, to various parts of the periphery. J may add that 
the special sensory nerves, together witli the Manovahd. 
AV/? ; are sometimes generally termed Jtbinavahd V- -/A 
lit. channel of presentative knowledge. There i>, no 
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difficulty so far. The Manovahd Nadi and the Ajnavahd 
Nddl connect the sensori-motor tract at the base of the 
brain ( Mdnaschakrn and Ajnu chafer a) with the highest 
(and special) seat of the soul [Jiva) in the upper 
cerebrum [Sahasrdra), the one being the channel for 
carrying up the sensory, and the other for bringing 
down the motor messages. But efforts of the will 
[Ajnd, Prayatna ) are conscious presentations, and the 
Manovahd, Nadi must therefore co-operate with the 
Ajndvahd in producing the consciousness of effort. 
Indeed, attention, the characteristic function of Manats, 
by which it raises sense-presentations to the level of 
discriminative consciousness, implies effort [Prayatna) 
on the part of the soul [Atman, Jiva), an effort of which 
we are conscious through the channel of the Manovahd 
Nddi. But how to explain the presentation of effort in 
the motor nerves ? Sankara Misra, the author of the 
fjpo.skdra on Kandda’s Sfitras, argues that the Nddts 
(even the volitional or motor nerves) are themselves 
sensitive, and their affections are conveyed to the 
sensorium by mean.-, of the nerves of the (inner) sense 
of touch (which are interspersed in minute fibrillee 
among them). The consciousness of effort, then, in any 
motor nerve, whether Ajnavahd (volitional-motor) or 
Prdijavahd (automatic-motor), depends on the tactile 
nerves (or nerves of organic sensation) mixed up with 
it. Thus the assimilation of food and drink by the 
automatic activity of the Prdnas implies an (automatic) 
effort accompanied by a vague organic 

consciousness, which is due to the fact that minute 
fibres of the inner touch-sense are interspei ocd with I he 
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machinery of the automatic nerves (the Prdnavahd 
Melts). 


srvft trrejnr Trawfinm: <mTfa 

hubht Tjv-ii i 


I VjTqrn 


TnJw^rs'hihTOr iniFrcr ?r i ?nr- 

T! rf^ni^7nT inTtM^OMTi^Jir *jwjt:ri w rmwmr i nfi* *nrfti «R7& h 

^ i (Sankara 

ili^ra s UpasJcdra, on Sutras 14,15, Alinika 2, Chap. V.). 

Ihe Heart. The heart in the older schools is 
considered to he the seat of waking consciousness; for 
the heart expands during waking life and contracts 
during sleep. 

Sleep («m) again is of two kinds, (1) dreaming sleep 
(sicapna, supti), when the external senses are withdrawn 
into the heart, but the representative-presen tative 
faculty (*r?r., fa-f) 

wakes, and (2) dreamless sleep (sumpti), 
^hen this last faculty is likewise merged in the mere 
automatic activity of life. 

^ i gftrf i finf t gft 

^fhKrrwn wmf® fqnrcjmfii i yvr wrggfTTvqt ^rrv: i wt^f^inftrr 
^ 1^1 smrfifr i *nr^ ssW mw gjfto: 

—( SangUa-ratnCikara). 


Section 0. 

NERVE-CORDS AND FIBRES (SYMPATHETIC-SPINAL 

SYSTEM). 

Nerve-cords and fibres—Cranial and spinal nerves, 
and the connected sympathetic nerves.--With the 
writers on the Yoga, all the thirds, and such of the 
Dhamanis as are not vehicles of vital current, metabolic 
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fluid, lymph, chyle or blood, are cranial nerves, and 
proceed from the heart through the spinal cord to the 
cranium. These cranial nerves include pairs for the 
larynx and the tongue, for the understanding and use 
of speech, for the raising and lowering of the eyelids, 
for weeping, for the sensations of the special senses, etc?— 
a confused and unintelligent reproduction of Susruta’s 
classification. But the enumeration of the spinal nerves 
with the connected sympathetic chain and ganglia, is a 
distinct improvement on the old anatomists. The 


following plan attempts to give a rough idea of the 
relative position of the principal nerves of the sympa¬ 
thetic-spinal system. 
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The Susumnd is the central cord in the vertebrul 
column *r^). The two chains of sympathetic 

ganglia on the left and the right are named Ida and 
PingalA respectively. The sympathetic nerves have 
their main connection with Swumuft at the solar plexus 
in the or •snnrft^). Of the 

■seven hundred nerve-cords of the sympathetic-spinal 
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system (h I\ t k i: Sang!ta-ratmikar a), the fourteen most 
important are : — 

(1) Smumnd, in the central chanuel of the spinal 
cord. 

(2) Idd, the left sympathetic chain stretching from 
under the left nostril to below the left kidney, in the 
form of a bent bow. 

(3) Pinguid, the corresponding chain on the right. 

(4) Kuhu, the pudic nerve of the sacral plexus, to 
the left of the spinal cord. 

(5) Gdndhdri, to the back of the left sympathetic 
chain, supposed to stretch from below the corner of the 
left eye to the left leg. It was evidently supposed that 
some nerves of the cervical plexus came down through 
the spinal cord and joined on to the great sciatic nerve 
of the sacral plexus. 

(6) Hastijihvd, to the front of the left sympathetic 
chain, stretching from below the corner of the left eye 
to the great toe of the left foot, on the same supposition 
as before. Pathological facts were believed to point 
to a special nerve connection between the eyes and 
the toes. 

(7) Sarasvati, to the right of Susumnd, stretching 
up to the tongue (the hypo-glossal nerves of the cervical 
plexus). 

(8) Pus-d, to the back of the right sympathetic 
chain, stretching from below the corner of the right eye 
to the abdomen (a connected chain of cervical and 
lumbar nerves). 

(9) Payasvint , between Pusfi aud Sarasvati, auricular 
branch of the cervical plexus on the right. 

1 ■ 1 q 2 
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(10) Sankhini , between G&ndharl and Sarasvati, 
auricular branch of the cervical plexus on the left. 

(11) Jaiasvini, to the front of the right sympa¬ 
thetic chain, stretching from the right thumb to the 
right leg (the radial nerve of the brachial plexus 
continued on to certain branches of the great sciatic). 

(12) Vurani 2, the nerves of the sacral plexus, 
between Kuhu and Jasasvini, ramifying over the lower 
trunk and limbs. 

(13) ViSvodard, the nerves of the lumbar plexus, 
between Kuhu and Hastijihvh, ramifying over the 
lower trunk and limbs. 

(14) Alambusi 2, the coccygeal nerves, proceeding 
from the sacral vertebrae to the urino-genitary organs. 

(Vide Sangita-ratnhkara, 

Slokas 144-156. Also, the Yoghrnava.) 


Section 7. 

AUTOMATIC AND REFLEX ACTIVITY OF THE 
ORGANISM—THE FORTY-NINE VAYUS. 

Charaka describes Vdya as that which keeps the 
machine of the body at work, the prime-mover, the 
impelling force which sets in motion the organs 
(including the senses and the mind), which arranges 
the cells and tissues, and which unfolds or develops the 
foetal structure out of the fertilised ovum. Charaka 
and Susruta notice the five chief Vctyus with their 
functions in the maintenance of the animal life. Susruta 
mentions Jdrdnn as having its course in the mouth, and 
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concerned in deglutition, hiccough, respiration, etc., 
Udcina as concerned in articulation and singing, 
Samana as digesting the food in the stomach in con¬ 
junction with the animal heat, Vydna as coursing 
all over the body, driving the chyle and causing 
the flow of blood and sweat, and Ap&na as having 
its seat in the intestinal region, and sending down 
the urino-genital secretions. (Susruta— Niddnasthdna, 
Chapter I.) 

In the mediaeval physiology the number of Vdyus 
is given as 49. As in Charaka and Susruta, the Vdyus 
are regarded as the moving or impelling forces that 
work the organism and all its automatic and reflex 
machinery. The Ajnavahd Nddis (efferent nerves) are 
only channels for the conduction of commands of the 
self or the will ( vu f mnw ) ; the Vdyus, on the other hand, 
are forces (or currents) that maintain the automatic, 
reflex, or instinctive activities of the organism. The 
ten chief Vdyus with their functions are enumerated 
thus:— 


(1) Prana, which works the ideo-motor verbal 
mechanism and vocal apparatus, the respiratory system, 
the muscles engaged in coughing, sighing, etc. 

(2) Apuiia, which ejects the excretions and wastes, 
the urine, the fteces, the sperm and germ-cells, etc. 

(3) Vydna , whose work is extension, contraction, and 
flexion of the muscles, tendons, and ligaments; the 
stored-u.p energy of the muscles. 

(4) Samana, the force which, in conjunction with 
animal heat, works the machinery of metabolism, in the 
maintenance of the organic life. It drives or propels 
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the chyle, blood, and every other current (iSrota) or 
circulating fluid in the body. 

(5) Udtlna, concerned in maintaining the erect 
posture of the body. 

(G) Ndga, which is concerned in involuntary retching, 
vomiting. <■ 

(7) Karma, which works the automatic movement 
of the eyelids, winking, etc. 

(8) Krikara, concerned with the appetites of hunger 
and thirst. 

(9) Devadatta, which brings about yawning, dozing, 
etc. 

(10) Dhananjaya, which is concerned with coma, 
swooning, trance. 

*ng: frararavT: qqqqr. nanrr *ru:, 

qq#on qiw:, 

gin qf?%nrt, qnn i (wc* 

gwR, Chap. XII.) Kvt gianw rntr: ?rgtgnvrfH‘. >g i n' i ^ ra- 
wvth: • • • vreq ^grhnt?flr^: wwr qrtfttf i 
. . . unjrTHrsrgfflw mu w i wHiqtsfq wfwc’s *qnq 

w? i fqtnifff H?Hg HTTrfag Hwrqr HqrqfarnnH hht.trvh 
<?gf?w^ i qrwrnq ^Vqqlrfsajurf^ wtftit i RUTfipmmT- 
ftw q^HmT^qrfwnn: qmnf^ fqqqrfi? wn* i 

q'tfif? wnt qrw? TREtftit i (tfarbrmrqiT 0 

Cf. the summary in Raja Sourindra Mohan Tagore's 
edition of the Sangita-darpana. 

qnwtqrrnij (qrfftrwfirarTtj) ftrwrv: qwrqtq: (vrqptwfsrre:) 
qrrttf (wnnf) trniprrq: i f^rgq^pTfipiqjqqqrqw qnh i 
wufqaqqmniO' wiqrq to jnt t w%qqhrrfi'Hi wiirrqqHi’tTT 
imIihi tfrqtf nmq«j qr**» i q^rqqtq: *?;uHqqqq hhj to 
hthtto: HmTO^qR^nrvnrsnnpqT: qw qnrq: i vrot qrorftir 
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darpana, Chap. I., Slokas 43-48). Cf. the extract in 
Sankara. 

tot: t ^rr: rtp&t i rr: 

Tnft: wrt ^r: i ^r: gyot i yn f^ tup» 

m?R: ^rthr i i (Sdrtmka 

Bkasya, Chap. II., Pada 4, Sutra 2). 

Section 8. 

FCETAL DEVELOPMENT (AFTER SUSRUTA). 1 

The ovum fertilised by the sperm-cell and developing 
under the influence of animal heat forms successive 
layers and tissues, even as layers of cells and fibres are 
formed in wood. First are formed seven layers, epithelial 
and dermal ( Saptatwachah ), then follow the several 
tissues ( Kaldh ), the flesh, the vascular tissue, the fat 
and marrow, the lymphatic and (glandular) tissue, the 
intestinal tissues, the biliary and the seminal vessels. 
These tissues are regarded by some as modifications of 
the original dermal layers of the ovum (cf the layer.', of 
the blastoderm and their relation to the tissues in 
Embryology). The tissues are supposed to be developed 
successively, one out of another, by chemical action or 
metabolism ( pdka ), e.g. chyle is transformed into blood, 
blood into flesh, flesh into fat, fat into bone, bone (in 
reality, fat in the hones) into marrow, marrow into 
sperm-cell. The organs are next formed out of the 
tissues. The liver, gall-bladder (llama), spleen, and 

1 Reproduced from my monograph in Dr. Iiay’8 “ Hindu 
Chemist ry,” VoL II, 
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lungs are referred to the blood; the intestines to the 
blood, lymph, and bile; the kidneys to the blood and 
fat; the testicles to the blood, lymph, and fat; the heart 
to the blood and lymph ; and the tongue to the lymph, 
blood, and flesh. Vdyu, with the accompaniment of 
animal heat, impels the “currents” ( srotdmsi) in the 
system ; \ dyu acting on the flesh gives rise to the 
muscles ; and it is Vdyu, again, which, with the essence 
of tat (or marrow), produces the nerves, ai’teries, and 
tendons (SuSruta, gdrirastMna, Chap. IV., and Sutra- 
sthdna, Chap. XIV.). 

The following parts (tissues and organs) in the foetus 
are in a special sense modifications of the four organic 
substances (compounds) contributed by the sperm-cell 
of the male parent : hair, nails, teeth, bones, nerves, 
veins and arteries, tendons and ligaments, and the 
sperm-cell ; the following are modifications of the four 
organic substances derived from the mother : skin, blood, 
flesh, fat, the heart, liver and spleen, kidneys, stomach, 
intestines, etc. (Charaka, SdrirastMnci, Chap. III.). 

I he rudiments of the head and the limbs begin to 
appear in the third month, and are developed in the 
fourth; the bones, ligaments, nails, hair, etc., become 
distinct in the sixth. In the second month the sexual 
character is indicated by the shape of the foetus, the 
shape of a round joint (?) indicating the male sex, and 
an elongated shape, as of a muscle (?), the female sex. 
(Cf. Charaka, Sdrhxisthona, Chap. IV.—•fe .f li w Tftr 
fins: i ttj vh: faa?: 3 ^: urt wt 

Cluit. i.aptUii notes 'll*!: wf<r*i. 1 ftniit irrouesm 1 tnjrt 
ijV^turrjminTT 1 loc. cit.) 
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Section 9. 
HEREDITY. 


Transmission of specific characters—what parental 
characters are transmitted to offspring.—The question 
is raised in Charaka (and earlier still in the JBrdhmanas) 
how specific characters are transmitted—why the 
offspring is of the same species as the parental organism, 
say, the- human or bovine species, the equine species 
(Charaka), or the Asvattha species, Ficus religiosa 
(Sankara, Brihadfiranyaka-bhftsya). Species (*ft»pi:) may 
be compared to so many moulds, as it were, into which 
the ovum is cast, even as molten metals are cast in 
moulds. This is of course only an illustrative analogy ; 
the cause has to be investigated. 

Now Charaka and Susruta, following Dhanvantari, 
hold that the foetus, or rather the fertilised ovum, 
develops by palingenesis (instead of epigenesis); in 
other words, all the organs are potentially present therein 
at the same time, and unfold in a certain order. As 
the sprouting bamboo-seed contains in miniature the 
entire structure of the bamboo, as the mango-blossom 
contains the stone, the pulp, the fibres, which appear 
separated and distinct in the ripe fruit, though from their 
excessive minuteness they are undistingujsbable in the 
blossom, even such is the case with the fertilised ovum, 
uhw fie . . . «Hiyn3rjpifiT 

i wim? 

vfnrdi »9iiHlwifw«mre : yrar i *Tm 

i wvt v*r^r: in*j*rtrt «rtfir **3* 

wrjdsfa ’•nwtnr: • rtf n*t?q *iifj 
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•pr^sfai: Hrar? Vr^v^rni u^ranfir ngffir i (Susruta, &anra 
sthana, Chap. III.). 

The inheritance of specific characters is explained in 
accoi’danee with this view. Charaka assumes that the 
sperm-cell of the male parent contains minute elements 
derived from each of its oi'gans and tissues. ( Cf. Darwin’s 
gemmule and Spencer’s “ids.”) Sankara similarly 
states that the sperm-cell (or the seed in the case of a 
plant) represents in miniature every organ of the parent 
organism, and contains in potentia the whole organism 
that is developed out of it (sncficvrarTwi spmr: 

i Charaka, &orirasth&na , Chap. IV.; cf. Sankara 
on Brihadaranyakd). 

But it this is so, why are not congenital deformities 
of the parent, or constitutional diseases contracted in 
later life, invariably inherited ? Congenital blindness, 
deafness, dumbness, stammering, lameness, or deformity 
of the spinal column or of the bony framework, or 
dwarfish stature, or constitutional diseases like madness, 
leprosy, or skin diseases in the parent, do not necessarily 
produce corresponding deformities or infirmities in the 
offspring. It cannot therefore be that the fertilised 
ovum represents in miniature every organ and tissue of 
the parental organisms. The solution of this difficulty 
Charaka ascribes to Atreya. The fertilised ovum, it is 
line, is composed of elements which arise from the 
whole parental organism (tiwfnnww, ^njanrrnnn), but it is 
not, the developed organs of the parents, with their 
idiosyncracies or acquired characters, that determine or 
ci hi tribute, the eh aunts of the sperm-cell (or seed), 
lie parental Vfja (seed, perm-plasm) contains the. whole 
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parental organism in miniature (or in potentia), but it 
is independent of the parents’ developed organs, and is 
not necessarily affected by their idiosyncracies or 
deformities. In fact, the parental Vija (seed, germ- 
plasm) is an organic whole independent of the developed 
parental body and its organs. In the parental Vija an 
clement representing a particular organ or tissue may 
happen (for this is accidental, fa) to be detective or 
undeveloped, or otherwise abnormally characterised, and 
in this case the corresponding organ or tissue of the 
offspring will be similarly characterised. When con¬ 
stitutional diseases, acquired in later life, are found to 
be inherited, Atreya would suppose that the Vija of the 
parent has been affected, and this would explain the 
fact of the inheritance. In the case of leprosy, for 
example, it is transmitted to the offspring only when 
the germ-plasm (the Vija or the fertilised ovum) is 
infected with the virus of the disease by reason of the 
leprosy of the parent (vide Charaka’s report of Atreya s 
theory, &.Mrasthi)na). 

muni vat rntmnrt mamt uaipaujfufvTafrr n&: « 

aa aa a t HWiffuimt mtarrmrt marat ug^m<fufaaayr mu artuni 
aua'tarr i afij aifa nartair 
wuni agora ag o int ra: i Tam i .. . *a 

mm: wm^a ayqfmu iig wraa w afrifiwa: w ana: wjwi: 
?wa a^$ ’em ay i aiwai • afi? a aga: agamra: 

arwnr 'tun: 

a naff* at .art# afi* a agoflr agatwa 1 awa 

aaifipat ttwt: f u gu^nga i a aaartfif itatam am ataff? aoriaaaja 
ala adama aainh aafa wm aw *afi«raa*a faafit: aamaii i 
ata^iarr a argaanng nun* Taataaftmaa i mwi a anwmadfV 
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vrnu wiwMitjj: 1 ^rnn: 

»mH?r i fane*, ^trtcwth, ^tot: f T?^i ^i |» aft figr7T- 

< vr'fi’i «nft$nt h^to ^rfsir i 

N.B. — The seventh tissue (the &ukradkar& kald, 
sperm-bearing or reproductive) contains the parental 
Vija, which is a minute organism deriving 

its elements from the parental organs, but distinct from 
the latter, and independent of their peculiarities, and it 
is the combination and characters of these constituent 
elements of the parental Vija in the reproductive tissue 
that determine the physiological characters and predis¬ 
positions of the offspring. We may call this Atreya’s 
gennrplasm theory, for it is an advance on the con¬ 
ception of gemmules and of ids, but in Atreya’s version 
the “ germ-plasm ” is not only representative of the 
“somatic ” tissues, but also generates and is generated by 
the latter. This mutual interaction of the “ germ-plasm ” 
and “ somatic tissues ” is a distinctive feature of Atreya’s 
hypothesis, the value of which will be differently 
estimated by different schools of biologists. 

I may also add that the continued identity of the 
germ-plasm (wbr) from generation to generation, though 
it follows as a corollary from this doctrine of a distinct 
reproductive tissue, even when conceived to be affected 

A, 

by somatic processes, as Atreya and Charaka conceive 
it to be, is nowhere expressly deduced. On the other 
hand, Atreya and Charaka emphasise the influence of 
abundant or defective nutrition, and of the con¬ 
stituents of the food, etc., on the characters of the 
Vija in the reproductive tissue, especially as regard the 
sexual character, the stature, and the colour-pigment 
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(<n&) of the offspring. But though the influence of 
nutrition on the Vija is thus freely admitted in a general 
way, it is expressly stated that the peculiar characters 
or idiosyncracies of the elements that combine to form 
the Vija must be regarded as a matter of chance (bj), 
in other words, the truly congenital variations are 
accidental. 

Section 10. 

v> 

THE SEX QUESTION. 

Influence of nutrition on the ovum, especially as 
regards the sex, stature, and colour-pigment of the 
resulting offspring.—In a general way. ghee and milk 
for the male, and oil and beans for the female parent, 
are favourable to the Vija. The sexual character of the 
offspring depends in part on a periodicity to which the 
life-history of the ovum in the female parent is conceived 
to be subject—a law of alternate rhythmic change (not 
unlike what we now know to regulate the development 
of several orders of bacteria or unicellular organisms), 
a law under which the fertilisation of the ovum on the 
fourth day after the menstrual discharge, or on the 
alternate days succeeding, is favourable to the foetus 
developing the male sexual character, and on the fifth, 
seventh, and alternate following days to the foetus 
assuming the female sex. The PrayogachintiUna ni 
states that the latter occurs on even days, and the 
former on odd days. Another factor is the relative 
predominance of the sperm and the germ cells in the 
fertilised ovum. Excess of the sperm-cell produces the 
male, that of the germ-cell the female. For mule 
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offspring of tall stature, fair complexion, and energetic 
temperament, wheat-pulp with honey, ghee (clarified 
butter), and milk should be taken by the female parent. 
Generally speaking, the adoption of the food, clothing, 
habits of people of any particular clime are supposed to 
be favourable to the production of their characteristic 
stature and complexion. As to sex, the foetus for a 
time remains indeterminate, and then takes on a definite 
male or female character, but before this stage is reached 
the development of the sex can be modified to some 
extent by food and drugs As for the 

colour-pigment, it is the animal heat (wiffing) which is 
its source; but where the A kaka and Ap particles 
predominate (in the food) the animal heat (of the 
metabolic processes) produces a fair complexion ; where 
Earth and V&yu particles predominate in the food, 
blackness is the result ; and where the different Bhutas 
are combined in nearly equal proportion in the food, 
the metabolic heat produces a dark pigment. In the 
later literature, ghee (clarified butter) habitually taken 
by the female during gestation is supposed to produce 
a fair complexion, and rice (or wheat) and salads a 
dark complexion. Charaka also holds that mental 
impressions of the parent are powerful factors in the 
determination of the characters of the offspring. 

trenrfi? wtorngqinJ git to* TOt xpafir ’wgfinrhisr ■affirm affirm 
trfm wt to wljFrvt aat# wjfinftuir i . . . 

TTWTTCRPi^t fiepwfaults* to TOsrhTnrm; n&m gamHrpnrw 
?«rni i ... mjftt tfnirirt iff 

1 ... syfbnnfTOinwrt 

1 v^mrtiT ywHqn i 




# 
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mcftraNfaffl I 5 J 3 WR 1 K TDjf<T ^ WgfuHft 
wrm: nt: gt^M^ rHun: gw ^5«t Tiwtr gfter m m% gn^s gn^s 
■gTRTft Hihf SWtf mgTg I ... ^ ^ ^Tgg^Tgt gjfmgt gpptf 
mmrrmrhr m mrt -jr^th! ggmrtsrt * i <t k fa?(frggrcgfc5J^T?t 
^unrfms ^fir mmT urra i 

H ^ ^IctHi T qq gUH m&TOt WKRR< 'SfitJ fnfrVTrrrftl g^- 
gruarfBjmij: mu: Hrftr i gfmrHruprnr. mm ggn- 

m§grt: i mnslrmg: mra: T'UHmtfgrt: i trrftuw thh: gm, 
gum sn«( i 

Section 11. 


LIFE. 


These activities maintain the life of the organism, 
hut what is this life itself? 

The ChOrviikas (materialists and sensationalists) 
answer that life (as well as consciousness) is a result of 
peculiar chemical combinations of dead matter (or the 
four elements) in organic forms, even as the intoxicating 
property of spirituous liquors results from the fer¬ 
mentation of unintoxicating rice and molasses. Similarly, 
the instinctive movements and expressions of new-born 
babes (sucking, joy, grief, fear, etc.) can be explained 
mechanically as dSe to external stimuli as much as the 
opening and closing of the lotus and other Mowers at 
different hours of the day (or night), or the movement 
of iron under the influence of the loadstone. In the 
same way, the spontaneous generation of living organisms 
is frequently observed, e.;j. the case of animalcules which 
develop in moisture or infusions, especially under the 
influence of gentle warmth (tmrg, nnr, or of 

the maggots or other worms which in the rainy season, 
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by reason of the atmospheric moisture, are developed in 
the constituent particles of curds and the like, which 
begin to live and move in so short a time. 

Gotama, in his Sutras, reports the Charvaka expla¬ 
nation of instinctive emotional expressions in babes: 
Tii pnfi* ^ TohuaudU4—Sutra 20, Ahnika 1, 
Chapter III. ; cf. the explanation of the movement 
preparatory to sucking : KjpnnNr 

—Sutra 23, ibid. Jayanta, in the Nyaya-manjari, 
reports the Charvaka explanation of consciousness (and 
life). 

i ufswRtnT wrinftr ^rrft H^ofu i tr*j pu 
^T 5STtTriW?i»i: i 

For spontaneous generation, vide Jayanta’s report: — 

7«ir?nmT *rr 

i— Nydya-manjari, Ahnika 7, 

NHMK^VV!) : I 

«v * 

The Sitnkhya view of consciousness—Eeply to the 
materialists:— 

The intoxicating power in liquor is a force, i.e. a 
tendency to motion, aDd this is the resultant of the 
tendencies (or subtile motions) present in the particles 
of the fermented rice, molasses, etc. A motion, or a 
tendency to motion, can in this way be the resultant of 
several other motions or tendencies. But consciousness 
(vr?rq) is not a motion, and cannot be the resultant of 
(unconscious) natural forces or motions. Neither can 
the consciousness of the Self, or of the organism as a 
whole, be supposed to be the resultant of innumerable 
consciousnesses vested in the innumerable constituent 
particles of the body. One central abiding intelligence 
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is a simpler and therefore more legitimate hypothesis 
than an assemblage of consciousnesses latent in different 
Bhutas or particles, of. VijnAna-bhiksu’s comment on the 

•Sutra. TT^ruftTfS (Sutra 22, 

Chapter III.) 

mi 'Hutmfiq wnf^rx ^ rnfa ntyw turr<m: 

uwh 3 Htfw ... ?r3 ngfera uwsshw 

^tiivunifauyrnH jrfjf ^ | 

orgR>ftnirn^ i Cf. also 

Hri• irfft(^m^mrnrt o^hi'Ih=*u tsmij %tra| ffnrt ^ 

^fl^rraRuruT i (ibid.). 

hh jpr: t *rarcwrarRt fqn^u^brt mm c»rk ^ 

^n^wnrai iwp ^fjr t #inqTf^sf h o?r*ff i 

(GangAdhara’s Jalpakalpatn.ru (18G7, Calcutta), ex¬ 
plaining the distinction between property (mg) and 
power (mmi), a technical term in medicine, which 
denotes a form of motion farii) Sutrasthdna, Jalpakal- 
pataru). 

The SAnkhya view of Pr&na (life): — 

Life, according to the SAnkhya, is not a Vai/u 
(bio-mechanical force) nor any mere mechanical motion 
resulting from the impulsion of Vdyu. The five vital 
operations, PrA,ua, ApAna, etc., are called Vdyus, but 
this is only a metaphor. Life is in reality a reflex 
activity, a resultant of the various concurrent activities 
of the Antahk a ranas, i.e, of the sensori-motor Grnifapi 
the emotional (*ra:) and the apperceptive 
reactions of the organism (for some add wnpr). 

V ijnAna-bbiksu notes that this explains the dis¬ 
turbing (elevating or depressing) effect on the vitality 
of pleasurable or painful emotions, like love (ww), which 

R 
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are activities of Manas, one of the Antahkaranas con¬ 
cerned in the reactions of the living organism. On the 
Sankhya view, then, Prana or life is not a Vdyu, nor is 
it evolved from the Bhutas, inorganic matter. Prana 
is only a complex reflex activity ^ftr) resulting 

from the operations of the psycho-physical principles or 
forces in the organism. Cf. Sankara reporting the 
Sankhya view—^rwrfH *rar: pmt nroreq l 

i— ScLriraka-bh&sya, Chapter II., Pada 4, Sutra 9. 

n rore n nnpi: i—I svarakrisna, KArika. 

Also Sutra 31, Chapter II., where Vijn&na-bhiksu 
notes:— 

twiN i snfdHig^wi i 

^tfir p=s^5FYg,TiRvf ^nraS^fTfisri — Vijn&na-bhiksu, 

Pravachana - bhdsya, Chapter II., Sutras 31, 32. 
n'nivwrpj unuKTludni wrPTTftrancipHpT WttVrtrnr t — ibid. 

The Vedantic View of Prdna. 

The Vedantists are believers in an independent vital 
principle. They agree with the Sftnkhyas in holding 
that Prdna is neither a Vayu nor the operation of ;> 
Vdyu. But neither is life a mere reflex or resultant of 
concurrent sensori-motor, emotive and apperceptive 
reactions of the organism. You may put eleven birds 
in a cage, and if they concurrently and continually 
strike against the bars of the cage in the same direction, 
the cage may move on under this conjoint action. But 
the sensory and motor activities cannot in this way 
originate the vital activity of the organism. For the 
deprivation of any one oi more of the senses does not 
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mean a deprivation of life, and above all there is this 
radical distinction : there is sameness of kind (mronffaFr) 
between the motions of the individual birds and the 
resultant motion of the cage, but the sensations do not 
explain life. Life (Prana) must therefore be recognised 
as a separate principle, just as the Manas and the 
Antahkaranas generally are in the Sankhya Philosophy. 
Life is a sort of subtle rarefied “ ether-principle ” 
(TTunu^rg) pervasive of the organism—which is not 
gross V&yu, but is all the same subtilised matter, like 
the Manas itself, for, in the Vedanta, everything other 
than the Self (shtfri) is “ material ” (*?)• 

This Life is prior to the senses, for it regulates the 
development of the fertilised ovum, which would putrefy 
if it were not living, and the senses with their apparatus 
develop subsequently out of the ovum (f? sngfipi 
Chapter II., Pada 4, Sutra 9 ; vide Sari raka-Bh asya 
Sankara ; also Vachaspati Miara, Bhamati :— 
ftrjtRivj munfarnra: otto i n f? fn%?nut m 
ot i Tnqtt thfenn^t i i 

OTifa i ^ ^ rnbroM i «mr 
nfir mmRiqftrsngTpra: i ’srfq *r otj ott 

muwOTOTn jyjnanffrynui'rt'NT i w w*mt jnfhferait uhott: 

i ^53 nmt^nwi mipj- 

trfir OTnrouTOT^ro^ThOTTfmRTO fiHUiif^nr: «ntR«i 1 . . . 
rt^iy'Rft UTqfrwTwrt otto i.. . qn ft q h ot « » w » a p uotk gjoftsfet otto 1 
Sankara, ibid. Cf. also, iirrsr wrar: it -u 

^f«<?un«T N i to Trot fRi:rt toth ’jt'* ^ott n tow 

v hOT<fhrm| i fyw i q th mnfa w m ttov i San - 

kara, on Sutra 9, PAda 4, Chapter II. 

k 2 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ON THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD OF 
THE HINDUS. 

The Doctrine of Scientific Method. —A study of the 
Hindu Methodology of Science is absolutely essential to 
a right understanding of Hindu positive Science, its 
strength and its weakness, its range and its limitations. 
Apart from this rigorous scientific method, Hindu 
Chemistry, for example, would be all practical recipe, or 
all unverified speculation. This, however, would be a 
very inadequate and indeed erroneous view of this early 
achievement of the human mind. That the whole 
movement was genuinely and positively scientific, 
though arrested at an early stage, will appear from the 
following brief synopsis of the Hindu Methodology of 
Science. 

Criterion or Test of Truth, after the Buddhists. — 
The ultimate criterion of Truth is found, not in mere 
cognitive presentation, but in the correspondence 
between the cognitive and the practical activity of the 
Self, which together arc supposed to form the circuit of 
consciousness. That knowledge is vulid which prompts 
an activity ending in fruition. ( Cf. the distinction 
between and fWm i fet n H » Also compare 

n*TO?n'*ittrf?pnfr tronrr^—Vatsyayana.) 

Truth, the Buddhists contend, is not self-evidence, not 
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the agreement between ideas, nor the agreement of the 
idea with the reality beyond, if any, for this cannot be 
attained direct, but the harmony of experience 
which is implied when the volitional reaction, that is 
prompted by a cognition and that completes the circuit 
of consciousness, meets with fruition, i.e. realises its 
immediate end (with this compare Sriharslia, Khandana 
Khanda Khadya, on the relation of >ptt to e?t b ~ hmugR ). 
This is .the material aspect of Truth. The formal 
aspect is given in a principle which governs all 
presentations in consciousness, and which combines 
the three moments of Identity, non-Contradiction, and 
Excluded Middle in every individual cognitive operation 
[rapt ufcfepftr (identity) a nfea Ps (non-contra¬ 
diction) ^ (excluded middle) 

v^njHi't^Tsrr:—Jayanta, Nyayamanjari, u nu ni ihmrH ' Ta a]. 

Perception ,—The conditions of Perception, and its 
range and limits, were carefully studied. The minima 
sensibile {e.g. the minimum visibile, the Trasaronu, the 
just-perceptible mote in the slanting sunbeam), the 
infra-sensible (^rjjss^S) sometimes termed mtftjq), 
the obscured (srftwT, e.g. a meteor in the mid-day 
blaze), and the potential (^frr^fti), are distinguished; 
but finer instruments of measurement were wanting, 
and this was a principal cause of arrested progress. It 
may be noted that the measurement of the relative 
pitch of musical tones was remarkably accurate (vide 
my Paper on Hindu Mechanics and Physics). 

Observation (sijhr — Vdchaspati and Udayana ).— 
The entire apparatus of scientific method proceeded on 
the basis of observed instances carefully analysed and 
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sifted. This was the source of the physico-chemical 
theories and classifications, but in Anatomy the 
Hindus went one step farther ; they practised dissection 
on dead bodies for purposes of demonstration. Ingenious 
directions are given, e.g., the body must be first 
disembowelled and wrapped round with the kusa and 
other grasses, then kept immersed in still water for 
seven days, after which the medical student should 
proceed to remove the layers of the skin with a carefully 
prepared brush made of the fresh elastic fibres of green 
bamboos, which will enable the tissues, vessels and 
ducts to be observed. Post-mortem operations as 
well as major operations in obstetric surgery (the 
extraction of the foetus, etc.) were availed of for 
embryo! ogical observations (e.g., it is stated that 
the rudiments of the head and the limbs begin to 
appear in the foetus in the third month, and are 
developed in the fourth ; the bones, ligaments, nails, 
hair, etc., becoming distinct in the sixth), and also 
cmbryological theories, e.g., the indication of sexual 
character in the second month by the shape of 
the foetus, the shape of a round joint indicating 
the male sox, and an elongated shape the female sex 
(cf. Oharnka, Sutrasthdna, Chap. IV.—%irN rnfin tpt: 

Tt i in tn: Om: 3^: 

i Gkakrapu/u notes ; vni wfkq: i fmrrt t 

Wt rftkstmknrnim i 'afg loc. cit.). In Phonetics 

(as in the PrAtisAkhyas, circa 600 B.c.), in Descrip¬ 
tive and Analytical Grammar (as in PAnini), and in 
some important respects in Comparative Grammar 
(as in JIema< handra's Grammar of the Prakrita 
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Dialects), the observation was precise, minute, and 
thoroughly scientific. This was also the case in 
Materia Medica and in Therapeutics, especially the 
symptomology of diseases. In Meteorology the 
Hindus used the rain-gauge in their weather forecasts 
for the year, made careful observations of the different 
kinds of clouds and other atmospheric phenomena 
( e.g ., they estimate the heights of clouds, the distance 
from which lightning is ordinarily visible or the 
thunder is heard, the area of disturbance of different 
earthquakes, the height to which the terrestrial 
atmosphere extends, etc.; vide Varahamihira, (Srlpati, 
and the authorities quoted by Utpala). In Astronomy 
the observation was, generally speaking, very defective, 
as in the determination of the solar and the planetary 
elements, and this was probably due to the lack of 
practical interest, but the determination of the lunar 
constants entering into the calculation of lunar periods 
and eclipses, matters in which the Hindus had a 
practical ceremonial interest, reached a remarkable 
degree of approximation (much above Graseo-Arab 
computations) to the figures in Laplace’s Tables, which 
can only be explained by the circumstance that in the 
case of these constants the Hindus carried out for more 
than a thousand years a systematic process of verifica¬ 
tion and correction by comparison of the computed with 
the observed results (like the navigator’s correction of 
the course of the ship at sea), a process which was 
termed irrufinnw. In Zoology the enumeration of 
the species of Vermes, Insecla, Rcptilia, Babraohin, 
Aves, etc., makes a fair beginning, but the classification 
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proceeds on external characters and habits of life, and 
no i on an anatomical basis. In Botany the observation 
was mainly in the interests of Materia Medica, and the 
classification was as superficial as possible. ( Vide my 
Paper on the Hindu Classification of Plants and 
Animals.) 

Experiments .—Experiments were of course con¬ 
ducted for purposes of chemical operations in relation 
to the arts and manufactures, e.<]. Metallurgy, Phar¬ 
macy, Dyeing, Perfumery and Cosmetics, Horticulture, 
the making and polishing of glass (lenses and mirrors 
oi various kinds are mentioned, the spherical and oval 
I* an d being well known—Pliny indeed men¬ 
tions that the best glass ever made was Indian glass). 
And the results of such experiments were freely drawn 
upon for building up scientific hypotheses and generali¬ 
sations. But of experiment as an independent method 
of proof or discovery the instances recorded in books 
are rare. I may note one interesting example in 
Udayana’s Kirandvali, relating to the weight of air. 
Udayana argues that air must be a distinct and inde¬ 
pendent Bhiita, for if air were a form of the Earth- 
Bhuta, it would have weight, and it has none. To 
prove the absence of weight, he refers to an experiment. 
A small bladder made of a thin membrane, filled with 
air, will not cause a greater descent in the scale than the 
same bladder weighed empty. Hence the air possesses 
no weight. Then Udayana mukes an interesting state¬ 
ment. If may be objected, he says, by one who accepts 
the weight, of air, that this argument is inconclusive; 
for a counter-experiment may be suggested. The 
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balloon filled with smoke (or gas, rises in the air, 
whereas the air-filled balloon comes down. This would 
go to show that air has weight. Udayana replies that 
this would only show that both smoke (or gas, nh) and 


air have no weight. The Hindus appear to have been 
ignorant of the principle of Archimedes. Vallabha- 
charyya, in the Lilavati, it is true, speaks of a peculiar 


resistance to sinking (or gravity) exercised by water. 


which explains the tendency in certain objects to float 
or to come up to the surface of the water, but the 
desci iption does not show that he had any clear ideas 
on the subject. Mathurdnatha, again, states that the 
determination of the degree of purity (the carat) of 
gold by rubbing against the assaying-stone and observing 
the character of the yellowish streak against the black 
smooth background, is only an indirect means of 
ascertaining weight (urnfajcsvnm, lit. specific gravity)—• 
which seems to suggest that there was a more direct 
means of arriving at the latter. Probably this refers 
to the common Indian method of comparing the lengths 
and weights of wires of uniform thickness that can be 
formed by drawing different pieces of gold through the 
same diamond bore. I think it may be regarded as 
fairly certain that the Hindus wore ignorant of Archi¬ 
medes’ discovery, an ignorance which, at any rate, 
they could not have well borrowed from the Greeks, 
no more than they could have thus borrowed their 
knowledge of things unknown to the Greeks them¬ 
selves. 

[Cf. Udayana, Kiranavali:—ft* ^ (*nft:) 
vf«pftjg wut I H n PTqmjftTOI 
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s 

i vm^foR ^ 

^ I VT(7 WT^mit TRTftj vnnftH: t 

— cf. Vallabhdcharyya, Lfldvatf—trnrnm^n^- 

nHftrg vr^josumiTqsfti MrH'iriMtHrdtw'i 

Hlhuoflftr ^ h i ir^ynim^ vrctf Tyrant 

*fc4t?t vln^t M^r^in w^sr^ i ■^jrihTcfijb? 

»rsnT^ VJH-nin^ i] Cf. Mathurandtha, w%^Tr?r^Fi on 
Gangesa’s Tattvachintdmara —■jto (fireiTft q^ ) rf 
fao* whf^TTT Jp^%^W*ra3irm H*q I 
Fallacies of Obsei'vation. —Mal-observation and 

Non-observation :— These were carefully studied in 
relation to errors of observation, and hallucination 
(w, wnr, , 3rrctq)> which were ascribed to three 
causes : (a) Dosha, ^Pt, defect of sense organ, as of 
the eye in jaundice, cr of the skin in certain forms of 
leprosy (leading to tactile insensibility, cf. Susruta), 
or defect of necessary stimulus, e.g. too faint light, 
or undue distance or nearness, in vision ; (l>) Sam- 
prayoga, presentation of a part or an aspect 

instead of the whole; and (c) Sanskdra, the 

disturbing influence of mental predisposition, e.g. 
expectation, memory, habit, prejudice, etc. 

7/;c Doctrine of Inference .—Anumdna (Inference) 
is the process of ascertaining, not by perception or 
direct observation, but through the instrumentality or 
medium of a mark, that a thing possesses a certain 
character. Inference is therefore based on the esta¬ 
blishment of an invariable concomitance (Vydpti, *nffc) 
between the mark and the character inferred. The 
Hindu Inference (Anumdna) is therefore neither merely 
formal nor merely material, but a combined Formal- 
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Material Deductive-Inductive process. It is neither 
the Aristotelian Syllogism (Formal-Deductive process), 
nor Mill’s Induction (Material-Inductive process), but 
the real Inference which must combine formal validity 
with material truth, inductive generalisation with 
deductive particularisation. 

An inference admits of a rigorous formal statement 
—in the shape of five propositions for dialectical 
purposes (i.e. in demonstrating to others)—or of 
three propositions when the inference is for oneself 
femhgmH):— 

(1) The probandum, the statement of the proposi¬ 
tion to be established (irfwT, HranH^r), e.g. yonder 
mountain is “ fiery ” ; (2) the reason, the ascription of 
the mark (ibj, f^ff ' m q ff p), e.g. for it smokes; (3) the 
general proposition, stating the invariable concomitance 
which is the ground of the inference—clenched by an 
example, e.g. whatever smokes is “ fiery,” as an oven 
(■tttwtct) ; (4) next, the application, the ascertainment 
of the existence of the mark in the present case (^fpi), 
e.g. yonder mountain smokes ; (5) finally, the conclusion, 
the probandum proved (fifpm«r), e.g. yonder mountain 
is “ fiery.” 

1. Yonder mountain is “ fiery.” 

2 . For it smokes. 

3. Whatever smokes is “ fiery,” as an oven. 

4. Yonder mountain docs 3inoke. 

5. Therefore yonder mountain is “ fiery.” 

For inference for oneself only the first three or the last 
three propositions are held to be sufficient. 
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The Hindu Anumdna, it will be seen, anticipates 
J. S. Mill s analysis of the syllogism as a material 

inference, but is more comprehensive; far the Hindu 

Ud&harawa, the third or general proposition with an 
example, combines and harmonises Mill’s view of the 
major premise as a brief memorandum of like instances 
already observed, fortified by a recommendation to 
extend its application to unobserved cases, with the 
Aristotelian view of it as a universal proposition which 
is the formal ground of the inference. This Formal- 
Material Deductive-Inductive process thus turns on one 
thing the establishment of the invariable concomitance 
famfw) between the mark and the character inferred— 
in other words, an inductive generalisation. The 
question is what is our warrant for taking the leap 
from the observed to unobserved cases ? Under what 
conditions are we justified to assert a Universal Real 
proposition on the basis of our necessarily limited 
observation ? 




The Ckdrvdka View .—Among the Charvakas there 
■wore two classes, the cruder school of materialists who 
accepted perception (unrej) as a valid source of know¬ 
ledge, as well as the reality of natural law (^wre), 
and the finer school of sceptics, who impugned all 
lands of knowledge, immediate as well as mediate, 
and all evidence, Perception as well as Inference; 
ride Jayanta s reference in the NyayamaFijari to 
; also ’wrtravfcg ^fk 

Alinika 1, Vtanjarf. 

llie Charwikas hold that the principle of causality 
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which the Buddhists assume to be a ground of tin 

induction (^rrfw), is itself an induction (a case of 
Vyapti), which amounts to reasoning in a circle ; 

that every inference is based on an unconditional 
invariable concomitance, which itself must be inferred, 
as universal propositions cannot be established by our 
limited perceptions, and thus there is a regressus ad 
infinitum and that the nexus between 

cause and effect, or between the sign and the thing 
signified (e.g. smoke and fire), is only a mental step or 
subjective association based on former perception, a 
mental step which by accident is found justified by the 
result in a number of cases. 

The Buddhists: their Analysis and Vindication of 
Inference. —The Buddhists, however, take their stand 
on the principle of the Uniformity of Nature 

Nyaya-Vindu). This uniformity, for scien¬ 
tific purposes, has to be divided into two different 
relations: (l) the uniformity of succession in the rela¬ 
tion of cause and effect, e.g. of smoke to fire ('SRtai- 
rupprfjj, Nyaya-Vindu) ; (2) tko uniformity 
of co-existence (in the form of co-inherence in the 
same substrate) in the relation of genus and species, 
e.g. the relation of invariable concomitance expressed 
in the proposition “ all /SinsapAs are trees,” which is 
not a relation of causality, but of co-existence or co- 
inherence in the same substrate ( i. <. the Co-inherence 
of the generic qualities of a tree with the specific 
characters of a Sisu-tree in this particular individual 
before me, a Sisu-tree), a relation which may be termed 
essential identity (<n?rw, ’enmt—NyAya-Vindu). To 
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these two the Buddhists add a third ground of 
inference, non-perception of the perceptible ( agq^ fa, 
i^Vign^fai), which is employed in inferring the 
absence (nftrqv) of a thing from the non-perception 
of the thing or of something else. In all cases of 
inference based on the Uniformity of Nature, the 
relation is that of inseparableness or non-disjunction 
between the mark and the character inferred. The 
question is: how is this inseparableness (^fvHTHTv) 
ascertained, and what is the warrant of our belief in it 
in these cases ? 

Ascertainment of Inseparableness or Non-disjunction: 
Buddhist Account .— First take the case of causation. 
The cause is the invariable antecedent of the effect. 
What is meant is that (a) a specific cause (or sum of 
causal conditions) is invariably followed by a specific 
eflect, and ( b ) a specific effect (with all the distinctive 
and relevant accompaniments, ofndjfinfni) is invariably 
preceded by a specific cause (^rrrijrfcrnv). It is not that 
clouds always lead to rain, or that floods in the river- 
valley always imply rain in the hills higher up. But 
this particular conjunction of antecedent circumstances 
(e.ff. the appearance of a particular kind of clouds 
accompanied by flashes of lightning, the roll of 
thunder and flights of Yaldkas—driven by the wind 
from a particular quarter of the horizon, and ascending 
in black masses, etc.) is as a rule the precursor of a 
particular assemblage of rain effects (rain with particular 
accompaniments). Again, this particular kind of flood 
(overflowing of the river-banks accompanied by muddy 
discoloration of the water, rapid currents, the beunug 
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down of tree-trunks, etc.) is always preceded by rain in 
the hills higher up (though, no doubt, other cases of 
floods in a river may be due to a breach in an embank ¬ 
ment or the melting of the snows). In other words, 
the Buddhists (and the earlier Nydya schools) avoid 
the difficulty arising from the plurality of causes by 
taking into consideration the accompanying phenomena, 
which, if properly marked, would always point to a 
specific cause of a specific effect, and vice versa. 

I quote Nyaya authorities, but this device to obviate 
the plurality of causes is common to the early Nyaya 
and the Buddhistic systems. 

i wnspr i — 

i ^ vroq 

(tth •zjn^i'Vr grrrvnrguWi)—— 

vftr i (Udyotakara, Chap. I., 

Ahnika 1, Sutra 5.) V&chaspati puts this clearly:— 

vaffi JMi.jfmiv imffi vrpt ^ in 

ftrg^r H favuq^ i mwmfq vfjpnrt *rt*pnnftf?r 

■JT *rofir$r«it mnirt i In other words, a single con¬ 
dition called a cause is not invariably succeeded by the 
effect, nor does the effect-phenomenon in general point 
to any particular cause as antecedent, for there may be 
a plurality of causes of a general effect. The skilful 
observer will therefore select the full complement of 
causal conditions Avhich is invariably succeeded by the 
effect, and also the specific effect (e.g. wfirim) which 
points to a specific causal antecedent. Compare also 
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Jayanta : “We infer an effect from a specific assemblage 
of causes ”—y y wvtw nm rfirr^r ^ftrqTt: ryn^ i 

y firnpyy ^mor irw: i y y yurwim ?rw: i wh- 
uftsW Kmr^f ^rfh fiu^o : . . . ^fi> 

yy nra: yrfig’rn i ^rpgW y^ rpnrren y l h tp ^ i 
y ^rre^r^hiTOTJTftt i Similarly, we infer a 

specific cause from a specific assemblage of effects:— 
^TV'ifirftT yy ynry% ynrypnjrflya yrn ^yftiR 

ffpfrfir i f§4 ^ ^ftr g -^nRif<fij fi ),iitgr > 

muHi^ i H’O^usyfw "^yr ^fw <mfu 

y^nr— 

Tmunyrnfisy ffnim vr y tupxfir i 
rrnpnyiy ybftsfyr Jimnyfy^Ttai: 11 

(Nydyamanjari, Ahnika 2, on Gotama Sutra 5, 
Ahnika 1, Chap. T.) 

A specific assemblage of causes, therefore, has only 
one specific assemblage of effects, and vice versa. Of 
course, the observer is to find out the essential or 
relevant features (as distinguished from the irrelevant 
ones) which, being included, will enable him to specify 
the particular cause of the particular effect. 

Now, this being premised to be the exact meaning 
of the inseparableness or non-disjunction in the case of 
cause and effect, we come to the question with which 
we started — how is this relation to be ascertained or 
established between two phenomena or assemblages of 
phenomena ? Obviously, mere observation of their 
agreement in presence (yryy) and their agreement in 
absence (wt firry;) is no help in the matter. Take a con¬ 
crete example. The ass is customarily employed to 
bring the fuel with which fire is lighted. In a hundred 
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cases you have observed the ass among the antecedents 
of smoke. In a hundred cases you may have observed 
that when there is no ass there is no smoke. This is 


no warrant for concluding a relation of cause and effect 
between an ass and smoke. It may be that you happen 
to have never observed smoke without an antecedent 
ass, or an ass without smoke following. Even this is 
of no avail. It is not agreement (unbroken and uniform 
though it be) in presence or in absence, or in both, that 
can settle the matter. There is one and only one way 
of ascertaining the causal relation. Suppose A with 
certain accompaniments is found to precede B imme¬ 
diately. Now, if A disappearing B disappears, even 
though all other antecedents remain and there is no 
other change in the case, then and then only can the 
causal relation be ascertained. It is not a mere table of 
positive instances or negative instances H ^5RTw) ; 

it is this Method, which we may term the Method of 
Subtraction (the Method of Difference in its negative 
aspect), that is the only exact and rigorous scientific 
Method. Such was the statement of the earlier 
Buddhists (ef. Udyotakara’s and Vachaspati’s report 
of the Buddhist doctrine of Inference—n f? xrfinvql u 
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—a Buddhist Karika quoted in Vachaspaii, Udayana. 
♦S'rfliarsha, Madhava, etc.—nfff 
*rrfff -mrg ^?fq h uqffr—i ^ 

wwqhiV«rtOfoapr i . . . (vci imrtj»q>rfa fqq*»jq qiw 


qqu'hqqqsn i ... raitf rft^tws^qfinqTqq 
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t— Vachaspati, Tatparyyatika, Chap. I., Ahnika 1, 

But the canon in this form is not sufficiently safe¬ 
guarded against possible abuse. Two points have to 
be emphasised : (l) It must be carefully observed that 
no other condition is changed, (2) that the appearance 
and disappearance of A must immediately precede the 
appearance and disappearance of B. The definition of 
a cause is based on two fundamental characters : (1) the 
unconditional invariableness of the antecedence, and (2) 
the immediateness of the antecedence. The canon of 
the Method of Difference must therefore be stated in 
such a form as to emphasise each of these aspects. 
And one main difficulty in the practical application of 
the canon is that, along with the introduction or 
sublation of an antecedent, some other phenomenon 
may be introduced or sublated unobserved. As a 
safeguard against this radical vitiation of the Method, 
the later Buddhists formulated the canon of a modified 
Method, termed the Panchakarani, a Joint Method of 
Difference, which combines the positive and the 
negative Methods of Difference (the Method of Addition 
and the Method of Subtraction) in a series of five steps, 
and which equally empha ises the unconditionality and 
the immediateness of the antecedence as essential 
moments of the causal relation. This is neither 
agreement in presence nor agreement in presence as 
well as absence (the foundation of J. S. Mill’s Joint 
Method of Agreement), but the Joint Method of 
Difference. The Panchakdranf runs thus :— 

The following changes being observed, everything 
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else remaining constant, the relation of cause and effect 
is rigorously established :— 

First step — The “cause’ and the “effect” pheno¬ 
mena are both unperceived. 

Second step — Then the “ cause ” phenomenon is 
perceived. 

Third step—Then, in immediate succession, the 
“ effect ” phenomenon is perceived. 

Fourth step —Then the “cause” phenomenon is 
sublated or disappears. 

Fifth step— Then, in immediate succession, the 
“ effect ” phenomenon disappears. 

Throughout, of course, it is assumed that the other 
circumstances remain the same (at least the relevant or 
material circumstances). 

This Panchakdrani, the Joint Method of Difference, 
has some advantages over J. S. Mill’s Method of 
Difference, or, what is identical therewith, the earlier 
Buddhist Method ; and the form of the canon, bringing 
out in prominent relief the unconditionality and the 
immediateness of the antecedence, is as superior from 
a theoretical point of view to J. S. Mill’s canon, and is 
as much more consonant than the latter to the practice 
of every experimenter, as the Hindu analysis of 
Auumdna as a Formal-Material Deductive-Inductive 
Inference is more comprehensive and more scientific 
than Aristotle’s or Mill’s analyst of the Syllogism (or 
Mediate Inference). 

But even the Panchakarani is no sufficient answer to 
the question with which we started. The Pahchakdraui 
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is only a method; it shows only how in a particular 


case the relation of cause and effect is to be established 
But we want more than this—we 



require a warrant for the process. The Buddhists 
therefore supply the following proof of the Method : 
Doubt is legitimate, but there is a limit to doubt. 
When doubt lands you in an unsettlement of a 
fundamental ground of practice, and would thus annul 
all practical exercise of the will, the doubt must cease; 
else the doubt would be suicidal or sophistical. In this 
particular case, when the Panchakaram is satisfied, the 
antecedent in question must be the cause, for there is 
no other antecedent to serve as cause; the proof is 
indirect but rigid. If this be not the cause, there is no 
cause of the phenomenon. It was not, and it begins to 
be, without a cause; which would be a contradiction of 
the rational ground of all practice, for all volitional 
activity proceeds by implication on the principle of 
causality. If things could happen without a cause, 
all our motives to action would be baffled. The link 
between a presentation and the instinctive volitional 
reaction would snap, and the circuit of consciousness 
would be left incomplete. In fact, the Buddhists go 
farther; they hold causal efficiency (^HtftRqr) to be 
of the essence of empirical (relative) Reality. The 
proof of the Joint Method of Difference, then, lies iu 
a strict application of the principle of causality in its 
negative form (viz., there can be no phenomenon 
without a cause), and the truth of this last is guaranteed 
by the same ultimate criterion of empirical (relative) 
Reality as the truth of Perception itself, viz. the 
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correspondence between tlie rational and the practical 
activity of the self. 

But invariable concomitance (or non-disjunction), 
the Buddhists argue, has another form, e.g. the relation 
of the genus to the species. We may have perceived 
a hundred instances of the association of certain 
characters with certain others ; we may also have never 
perceived the former when the latter were absent; but 
this would not enable us to generalise and establish 
invariable and unconditional co-existence. We must 
be first satisfied that there is identity of essence 
Ofnrpw, iuntv). It is only when we perceive that 
the characters of a Sinsapa are co-inherent with the 
generic characters of a tree in the same individual 
object (a 6'in.sapd-tree before me), and when we further 
perceive that the characters are held together by the 
relation of identity of essence, that we can say that all 
Sin.sapas are trees. For as there is identity of essence, 
a iSinsapd would not be a jSmwipd if it were not a tree ; 
it would lose its self-identity, which is a contradiction. 
Hence the relation of identity of essence (kt^tw, ^rmv), 
as in the relation of the species to the genus, is the sole 
ground for establishing uniformity of co-existence 


For the Buddhist Method of Induction in its later 
form, the Panchakdranf, vide Sarvadarsana Sahgraha— 
Buddhist reply to the Charvaku attack on Inference 

Nyaya view, 


ft 1 As for the 

i -the 
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Buddhist objects: wg ^ 

«k, nfVcrffr, wgrr^rwmr^ ^ ^f^n^rg-RT 

vrffrnwrti i—the Nydya retorts : vrg cmrftpRq^ Trnrasfq 
^utfVstT ?ifT i—the Buddhist answers: *hr 
fa^rrfq <str?!i ^rnqgrTOrfn*\ -faunon: ^urrnn- 

^nwiRT ftrpfsrnr i fy ^mggrr 

^mfrargin 

^HTHTg; i rT??fi ^nrimrafVTT^T 3T7T I (TOTTf^ 

^f^TTHRi ffj'fllqrt i TT^qftrfwrra cRnqgjcft: rntrs f lu c^ i g q ^m - 
w^rn iHj^: i grraRq ^rnrih mugricw:, ctroabj^w nur ^q^w:, 
3VR$si7it wqri{ ^mrngq^HTg 'srgq^M: ^nr wr-vqtsr- 

jfqt ^ai'ifitRttHTq; HH)"l'4rt t am (U3 | < m JM'5R v t ^jftj vjfqTjrvrrq; 
TfT'S'Rff qfs fpiaiHf: ssfriq<ir< ^qrWTrfqq SfUTiri^ ^fir pqq %} 

^TVoKJTTw: i wqir g qrv^ wr. wrfwresi^nm 

^t i fiUmiMBfuug KrgTwrftr^: g'sitsi* 

wiHTHiftnncm ^ 1 ^raranr «wn> T oKn&TWTvft grn^jg ^rrftrnr^ 

wgmqrnr ^ i Sarvadarsana Sahgrahd, Bauddha- 
Darsanam ; vide also Sridhara, Kandali. 

The Nydya Doctrine of Inference .—The Nyaya 
easily demolishes the Buddhist contention about 
identity of essence. The Nydya writers, being realists, 
do not impugn the reality of the genus (snfjr) like the 
nominalists or the nominalistic conceptualists ; but they 
point out that the inseparableness (or non-disjunction) in 
such cases can only be established by the experience 
of unbroken uniformity (^tfi^TRPf, i.e. by trapnriftft. 
Uniform agreement in presence with uniform 
agreement in absence—not the mysterious identity of 
essence irresistibly perceived in any individual case or 
cases- -is the only basis for constituting geneva and 
species in natural classification. Indeed, some of the 
later Nyaya writers point out that individuals do not 
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always possess in nature all tlie characters that go to 
form the definition of the class to which they are 
referred. 

Similarly, as regards the relation of cause and effect, 
a nexus is sometimes fancied to be perceived, a power 
in the cause to produce the effect or an ultimate 

form which is supposed to be present 

whenever the effect (quality or substance) is produced 
(cf. Bacon’s view of the “ Forms ” of Simple Qualities). 
All this is neither a matter of observation nor of 
legitimate hypothesis. There is nothing except the 
invariable time-relation (antecedence and sequence) 
between the cause and the effect. But the mere 
in variableness of an antecedent does not suffice to 
constitute it the cause of what succeeds ; it must be 
an unconditional antecedent as well (wqvnfufissRieit 
firnT'gshrftin, being the definition of ^rrsfarosiHUt). For 
example, the essential or adventitious accompaniments 
of an invariable antecedent may also be invariable 
antecedents; but they are not unconditional, but only 
collateral and indirect. In other words, their ante¬ 
cedence is conditional on something else (u maMua ). 
The potter’s stick is an unconditional invariable ante¬ 
cedent of the jar; but the colour of a stick, or its 
texture or size or any other accompaniment or accident 
which does not contribute to the work done (so far as 
we are considering it), is not an unconditional ante¬ 
cedent, and must not therefore be regarded as a cause. 
Similarly, the co-effects of the invariable antecedents, 
or what enters into the production of these co-effects, 
may themselves be invariable antecedents; but they 
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are not unconditional, being themselves conditioned by 
those of the antecedents of which they are effects. 
For example, the sound produced by the stick or by 
the potter’s wheel invariably precedes the jar, but it 
is a co-effect, and Aka&a (ether) as the substrate and 
Vayu (air) as the vehicle of the sound enter into the 
production of this co-effect; but these arc not “ un¬ 
conditional ” antecedents, and must therefore be rejected 
in an enumeration of conditions or causes of the jar. 
Again, the conditions of the conditions, the invariable 
antecedents of the invariable antecedents, are not 
unconditional. The potter’s father is an invariable 
antecedent of the potter who is an invariable ante¬ 
cedent of the jar, but the potter’s father does not stand 
in a causal relation to the potter’s handiwork. In fact, 
the antecedence must not only be unconditionally in¬ 
variable, but must also be immediate 

u^r ). Finally, all seemingly invariable ante¬ 
cedents which may be dispensed with or left out are 
ipso facto not unconditional, and cannot therefore be 
regarded as causal conditions. In short, nothing that 
is unnecessary is unconditional. For this class, vide Visva- 
iiatha:—^ 

i Hfssr? (Tifirfr#) w^Ptrrf*?*—Visvandtha, Siddhdnta- 
M uktdvali, on Sloka 20. For example, it is the custom 
to point to spatial position or direction with the fiugers ; 
but finger-pointing, though invariably present, is not 
causally related to the perception of direction or spatial 
position, because we can imagine such perception with¬ 
out finger-pointing (wawi fa iH a i 
’f Vdchaspati, Tdtparyyatikd, Chap. I., 
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Ahnika 1, Sutra 5. This shows that the. doctrine of 
was long anterior to Gahgesa). 

[Visvanatha in the Bhasha-Parickchkeda mentions 
five kinds of ^ramrftnr, conditional antecedents — (1) vq 

; (2) vui vt ^TORTgni (tr&mq:) ; (3) q?qftrfw gjimq 
^TH ; (4) 5R^ qfk ^nfirgiq 

('jt^ffcu) *T ; and (5) WUTfq qg 

(vwg qqq ^i^qoUfwhf — Slokas 19 and 20), 


7 uq -4irsiq«4fn<«A) *r f«Kwj y <m <,<«*< i<$iqq qrjqq^jfipc^ 

’jqff fT^iqiftr^g—Siddhanta-Muktavali, loc. cit . — The 
Dinakari points out that the first two cases are com¬ 
prehended under the formula 3 3 1 1 ^ g a i v-mm Ah 1 * - 

5ir%Rg 1 There are several classifications of these 
irrelevant antecedents (quqqrftra); I quote one of the 
best known.] 

The. unconditional (*iatvjiPwC&3Jq), as interpreted in 
this comprehensive sense, is a far more fruitful con¬ 
ception than Mill’s, and is well adapted to its work— 
the elimination of the irrelevant factors in the situation. 
In the end, the discrimination of what is necessary to 
complete the sum of causes from what is dependent, 
collateral, secondary, superfluous, or inert (i.e. of the 
relevant from the irrelevant factors), must depend on 
the test of expenditure of energy. This test the 
Nvaya would accept only in the sense of an operation 
analysable into molar or molecular motion (qffcqq* vq 
fi>firoR> ^mirr. qifftpfi- wlfgrqgj ^rrqrft qr%—Jayanta, 
Mafjjari, Ahnika 1), but would emphatically reject if 
it is advanced in support of the notion of a mysterious 
causal power or efficiency (arf*). With the Nydva all 
energy is necessarily kinetic. This is a peculiarity of 
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the Nyaya—its insisting that the effect is only the sum 
or resultant of the operations of the different causal 
conditions—that these operations are kinetic, being of 
the nature of motion, in other words, holding firmly to 
the view that causation is a case of expenditure of 
energy, i.e. a re-distribution of motion, but at the same 
time absolutely repudiating the Sahkhya conception of 
power or productive efficiency as metaphysical or tran¬ 
scendental (vnrtffgTt), and finding nothing in the cause 
other than an unconditional invariable complement of 
operative conditions (ojmc* *iranrcrt), and nothing in the 
effect other than the consequent phenomenon which 
results from the joint operations of the antecedent 
conditions. (??« 4 u <* fw ^ t <J w—Jayanta. mwt 

qiro—mmrfamiri* 3 — Jayanta, 

ibid., Ahnika 1 , sifter \ It may be noted that 
the Nyaya, while repudiating transcendental power 
(Sakti) in the mechanism of Nature and natural causa¬ 
tion, does not deny the existence of metaphysical 
conditions like merit (tpil), which constitute a system 
of moral ends that fulfil themselves in and through 
the mechanical system and order of Nature —vide 
Jayanta, ’a a ' t fc ’ v ^rrrr} vs&Tf^—Ahnika 1 , 

The causal relation, then, like the relation of genus 
to species, is a natural relation of concomitance (^rrfh: 

*r*5p*:—Ydchaspati) which can be ascertained 
only by the uniform and uninterrupted experience of 
agreement in presence and agreement in absence, and 
not by deduction from a certain a priori principle like 
that of Causality or Identity of Essence. 
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Nyuya objection to the Buddhist Method of Difference 
as a means of ascertaining Causality .—Take for example 
the Buddhist deduction of Causality in any particular 
conjunction by means of the negative Method of 
Difference, or of the Panchak&rara. The ascertainment 
of the causal relation by these Methods is open to the 
following objections: (l) The unconditionality of the 
antecedent cannot possibly be ascertained. As the 
Charvaka rightly points out, the Methods enable you 
to eliminate irrelevant antecedents that are or can be 
perceived; but the introduction or sublation of latent 
or undetected antecedents can be imagined, against 
which the Method of Difference is powerless. In the 
case of the production of smoke, for example, by fire— 
what if I say that an invisible demon intervenes in 
every case between the fire and the smoke, that this 
demon (fwr^) is the immediate antecedent and real 
cause of the latter, and that the fire is an accident 
which in every such case is brought about by its own 
causal antecedents ? In saying this I do not go counter 
to the principle of causality, and am landed in no 
contradiction such as strikes at the very roots 

of all practice, or baffles the completed circuit of 
consciousness, however much I may violate probability. 

(2) In the second place, even supposing that the 
fire in this particular case (which satisfies the Method 
of Difference rigidly) is ascertained to be the cause of 
the smoke, how can I know that fire is the cause in 
other cases', or that there is no other cause? You will 
perhaps argue that if there were an Indefinite number of 
causes of the same specific phenomenal effect, it would 
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violate the principle that phenomena are all conditioned, 
i.e. exist only under certain conditions (<*mf-mq*f^i), 
which is more comprehensive than the principle of 
causality, and the contradiction of which equally over¬ 
throws all rational practical activity. Yes, I accept the 
conditionality of phenomena, but this is not violated 
by supposing that one specific assemblage of phenomena 
has more than one cause. It is true that if you suppose 
such plurality of causes you cannot establish the 
invariablencss of the particular conjunction (green-wood 

lire and smoke) which your Method of Difference fixes 

upon as a case of cause and effect- ; in other words, with 
your special principle of Causality so restricted, and 
without, any general principle of Uniformity of Nature 
to fall back upon, you cannot ascertain from the present 
care, or from any number of similar cases that you may 
have observed, that all green-wood fires are followed by 
smoke, or that in a given case smoke has been preceded 
by fire— i.e., you are helpless in demonstrating (or 
ascertaining indubitably) the relation of cause and 
effect. But this is an objection against your own 
position, not mine. Why not admit at once that 
certain phenomena are naturally connected (as invariable 
concomitants or antecedents) with other phenomena, 
and take your stand on observed concomitance (uniform 
and uninterrupted experience of agreement in presence 
as well as absence) without assuming causality as an 
"■ priori principle and making deductions therefrom, 
an-I without the trouble of ascertaining the relation of 
cause and effect in every individual case ? 1 am free to 

admit that theoretical objections of irresistible force 
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(like tliose of the Chdrvaka sceptics) can be urged 
against this ascertainment of universal invariable and 
unconditional concomitance (RrfircrfTVTv) on the basis 
of mere observation. Doubts of this kind can no more 
be laid by my view of the matter than by your canons 
of causality and essential identity (inprqffl and Tn^tw). 
Ultimately we all have to fall back on the rational 
practice of thinking persons (urir-Rf:), and such persons 
are always content to act on practical certitude instead 
of hankering after an unattainable apodictic certainty 
in the affairs of life TT vnqjH 

This same practical Certitude It* also tllO 
ultimata warrant of the Deductive-Inductive Inference 
by which we ascertain the characters of tilings without 
direct perception and through the medium or instru¬ 
mentality of a mark. 

[To the earlier Buddhist canon of the Method of 
Subtraction, i.e. the negative Method of Difference, 
Udyotakara and Vdchaspati, of the Nydya school, 
pertinently and acutely object as follows :— 

urt ^ sjrinr ufcnr*u:, Tri^: ttw 

it? i u vq 3 unupvt n a^qva i Hnurfir i 

gnfrii 1 ww t u wrpn 

TTmwrrfq i runifirrsTsfq yn: ^ 1 hr:, h 

TTHHUnai HTUfq H^rfil, TlfUTH Ufa Vifij 'wufff 

'f'puvni i wur* ’Brfu a fcn < ^ u anifeRsfi* 1 

TOfu wf^HRigfqvut mfnngstf, iruifu a?HR>jR 

i vmr fi? nat wyt tthh t*v VHpjr:, rupnit n n « 

HfR5H§: I rTSffifhlHfT WW TTH4 fitHT UfiT qjft HRUT, *pf HWftf 

nrftnft m:, anstrafu pt 

Hftpufil, ’BT’Upl Hl«f fifOTH* » H ’H 


















qfq Hxqqn* fqqrqq?, qqt tusht^ qrfq^rqn^ i 
^rtmrcjireti ^T^nrR^TnrnT i q?qqrcqrq g ^nj-rqqqq 


rT?qqnqq ^fn q 


Buddhist reply:—sqii^ i qt q> W^q: q qfrsnq^ 


qjfqqqnqq, q fqiqiqrqqtt i * q qnqrfqgqiqqT 
qtfqjffwq qwjq q?q -smrVirqfqqTt fqfqif qftfq, 
q q qqfirqfqqrt TTWtfg i TrrPor qfrqrsgq^satfq^rrqTf^: i qfg q 



qfqffi# «rai^ fqqrsfq cffg gjfsnr wrt q qq^qq i qq qq'r 
(feira:) qfiqr qfjjrqfqq: qqT qfq ?n^rqqg qrs} qfgrfq q qrn?j i 
qurqf qj’tf imqrw ■nqqrqsrgjT i Now the phenomenon 
that is contingent (qnt'ipq^oh) cannot be uncaused— 
^ tC Tii^q fq qntnNu fqw qq* qqqt qT qqqqiqT^ q 

qrr^rfqrnKrq^ i And with the limitation of a specific 
effect, there must be only one specific cause, for an 
unrestricted plurality of causes would amount to 
the denial of uniformity in causality (i.e. of the 
unconditional invariable antecedence)— 


qrfq qq^ qrrrtf, qq[Wrqqq#ii*q • q^qqqrrqq mq qfq fq 
qqq? qfj^Tjqiqq i q qg q?q^<:fq qqqrt, q qqqsrcrSh qnq, qfq 
q qjjfi qrroq t qqT( qjqqnfq q q«TO I q f? qpqTqqnqq qqfq, 
q^rfq wt qrqn^, qfra q?gqrt vn qrrq i qqi q qiqrfiqqqirq- 
^qT^fff: i 

Nyaya rejoinder :— i qafq fqqr qf£ qtq^afi q?r:, 
qofq q fqqnqrqrt qfq^^nr qqTqgqqyai:, qqrsfq fqgnqqim qq 
qq: i qq qq qfjr. ^qfqg qnnn: qqfqqfqq:, ttw qq, q wpi 
srqr ; ,: i qq qqwqsfq qrffnftq qq qurqiH^q^n q^Tfqq, qnqr- 


fqqqt «n: qrn^ \ ^fq qrfqqfqrq ^iqi: i q q ^qq^rq qr^v 
qnaf q j gqq ?fq srtf qqfqq^q i ’wgq^farc^pnqnq? 'qq^fqrr- 
qfrqtqn^ (vide NyAya Vindu) i q q qgq^°«rimft!i qfq 
qftrw quqfq i qwtg qqqnqq rfq qqqnqnmqr^ qq qnSqq- 
^mqrqvTTtf qq\ • q q qqqqfqqrqqrt qq^af q^, .iqsrtiVHTq 
.qmq uqq fqqqnrlq qqfq i q* fq rTqqqfqqnt qj£ qrpiv w: 
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nrpi 5 -n fl^r^rirrf vg ftfir i (TuniHfNVT ^rfHNnNK 

K^tl^frlfjrSWI^^Trt H 3URI ftnRftrro i 

The Nyaya proceeds to point out that what is 
contingent need not necessarily be produced by a cause. 
It is enough it there is natural connection with some¬ 
thing else, a relation of antecedence and succession (or 
concomitance), without any element of productive 
efficiency or causation. 

Nlfn ‘NTTg TRTptftjfu'flTH; (Rnsfq ofTOTr^ cfiTTOTUHTO w oKTOf 
vrqfif I tint ufw ^ I vug 

iify ^rroTfroirntT s u m 

NT NT U NT HNjT I NiTT NTTO Ni I RfHTNTNVTTOTN'PR I TO 7TNT 

'Stt ^tftrnna: i— Vachaspati, Tatparyyatlkd, Chap. I., 
Ahnika 1, Siitra 5, ^TfaTrytNTNnrNTT.* i] 

The Nyaya Analysis of the Causal Relation con¬ 
tinued : Co-effects. — In the enumeration of different 
vaiieties of irrelevant antecedents ( vuNNiTNCff) , we have 
already noticed that co-effects of the same cause are 
apt to be confounded as cause and effect. In some 
cases the co-effects may be simultaneous, e.g. the case 
of the ascending and the descending scale in a balance, 
which arc co-effects of gravity (vide Tdrtha-sarathi 
Mi.sra on Kumdrild, Sloka-Vdrtika—^ 
NfTttfatTTOR^, NuNTTONiTTOrNTg,—Sloka 157, Siiuya- 
Vada). In other cases the co-effects may be successive 
effects of the same cause, and here the risk is great 
of mistaking the antecedent co-effect to be the cause of 
the succeeding co-effect, e.g. the case of ants moving- 
in a line to carry their eggs upward, which is observed 
before the summer rains, where the movement of ants 
and the rains are not cause and effect, but successive 
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effects of the same cause, viz. the heat (tw), which 
disturbs the elements, viz. the earth and the atmo¬ 
sphere (j^TJjcrejbr); the ants being affected by this heat 
earlier than the atmospheric movements which bring 
the clouds and the rain. 

(Udyotakara and Vachaspati: ^ ^ fqqlfi^nu 


qk*q t Nrewfq nfom qhiqtipiq: i qkqts- 

qnr’srei 3 q^T«?rabrrq 1 giawun: 

^ fqqif^T n>+Hi until TTrftr vuirrfH ■jqftvr.q qqfqr 


—Tdtparyyatfkd, II., 2, Sutra 37.) 

Synch ronousness of Cause and Effect. —This is 
resolved into a case of simultaneous co-effects of the 
same ultimate cause, e.g. the ascent of one scale and 
the descent of the other in the balance, which are not 
related as cause and effect, but are simultaneous effects 
of gravity. In other cases the synchronousness is 
only apparent, the interval between the antecedent and 
the consequent being too small (^jWitf) to be appre¬ 
hended (wrarffomr), e.g. in the case of the needle 
piercing a hundred soft lotus-petals laid one upon 
another, where the steps are really successive; or the 
illumination of the whole room by the light of a lamp, 
where the succession is unperceived owing to the 
inconceivable velocity of light (cf. Kumar ild, 6loka- 
Vdrtika—qtffqwro#, 
TT5J 1 w qq: qqqq^ia TPTt i Sunya- 

vdda, Sloka 156-157.—I quote Mimdnsd authorities, 
but the view is common to the Mimdnsd and the 
Nydya-Vaiseshika). 

The Time-relation in a Chain of Causes and Effects .— 
A careful study of the time-relation in a chain of causes 
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and effects is a peculiarity of the Vaiseshika system 
(and the later Nyaya). A moment (ultimate unit of 
time, Kshawa, urn) is defined to be the time-interval 
between the completion of the sum of conditions and 
the appearance of the effect. The Vai-seshika conceives 
the unit to be determined by reference to the division 
of one atom from another (wgrurrafTHtn nmw r --i - 
•spn—Sapta-Padartln, &ivaditya— 
i.e. the ultimate unit of time is the time during which 
motion exists in an atom prior to its division from 
another atom, in a case of division due to motion). 
The S&hkhya, we have already seen, determines 
this ultimate unit by reference to the motion of a 
Tanmatra. 

The number of such units will determine the time- 
interval between a given set of physical conditions and 
a particular effect, for between a so-called sum of causes 
and a so-called sum of effects there intervenes a series 
of atomic (or molecular) motions, with conjunctions and 
disjunctions which form the causal chain. However 
crude in the practical application, the fundamental idea 
is, in connection with the principle of work and energy 
(for which both the Sahkhya and the Nyaya-Valseshika 
furnish a rudimentary basis), immensely suggestive of a 
possible Time Calculus. 

Plurality of Causes .—This will be discussed when 
wo consider the relation of Vy&pti to the principle of 
Causality. 

The Nyaya Ground of Inference — Vydpti 
—Inference, then, in the Nyaya, depends on the 
ascertainment, not of the causal relation, nor of 
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the relation of genus to species, but of a natural 
relation, between two phenomena, of invariable and 
unconditional concomitance (sTrrfufavr: 

Tsrrfw:—Udyotalcara and Vachaspati). Of the two 
phenomena so connected, one is called the Vyapya or 
Gamaka (the sign, mark, or indicator), and the other 
Vyapaka or Gamya (the thing signified, marked, or 
indicated). In the relation of fire and smoke, for 
example, smoke is the Vyapya or Gamaka (sign or 
mark); and fire, the Vyapaka or Gamya (the thing 
signified or marked). Now the relation of Vydpti 
between A and B may be either unequal or equipollent 
(fawmfff or When A is the sign of B, but 

B is not the sign of A, the Vyapti is one-sided or 
unequal, and here a Vyapti is said to exist between A 
and B, but not between B and A. For example, 
smoke is a sign of fire, but fire is not universally a sign 
of smoke. When, therefore, the relation of Vyapti is 
an unequal one, as between smoke and fire, it is 
expressed in the proposition — "Wherever the Vyapya 
(sign or mark, e.g. smoke) exists, the Vydpaka (the 
thing signified or marked, e.g. fire) also exists. From 
this it follows by necessary implication (a sort of 
wnftr) that whenever the Vyapaka (e.g. fire) is 
absent, the Vydpya (e.g. smoke) is also absent 
(stmrairwm aqrmwT^:). Again, the Vyapti may be a 
mutual or equipollent one, i.e. A and B may be signs 
of each other, e.g. green-wood fire and smoke. Here 
each in turn is Vyapya and Vyapaka, and this is 
expressed in the two propositions :—(1) Wherever there 
is smoke there is green-wood fire, and (2) wherever 
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tlioie is green-wood fire there is smoke. By necessary 
implication it follows—(1) Where there is no green¬ 
wood fire there is no smoke; (2) where there is no 
smoke there is no green-wood fire. We have seen that 
a Vyapti exists between smoke and fire, for wherever 
there is smoke there is fire, but we cannot say that a 
"Vyapti exists between fire and smoke, for we cannot 
say that wherever there is a fire there is smoke. The 
combustion of an iron ball for example, is a 

case of fire without smoke. But it would be correct to 
say that a Vydpti exists between green-wood fire and 
smoke, as well as between smoke and green-wood fire. 
The question, therefore, is: w T hat is the relation 
between fire and smoke ? The relation between fire 
and smoke is a conditional relation; i.e. on condition 
that the fire is green-wood fire, it would be a sign of 
smoke. In other words, a Vyapti implies unconditional 
invariable concomitance, and the relation between fire 
and smoke is not therefore a \yapti (natural uncon¬ 
ditional concomitance), for fire requires a “ condition,” 
Upadhi, viz. green-wood, to be followed by smoke. 
Smoke, on the other hand, requires no “ condition ” to 
indicate fire. For the purposes of Inference, therefore, 
relations between phenomena may be considered as of 
two kinds : (1) Contingent conditional relations, 
holding good on the fulfilment of a certain condition or 
Upddhi, and (2) Vyapti, or unconditional invariable 
relation, between a mark and that which it marks, H 
relation without any UpAdhi or determining condition 
(^tnfvurvr. It is this latter kind of relation that 

serves as the ground of inference. If we can ascertain 
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that a Vyapti exists between A and B, then A is a sign 
.of B, and an inference of the presence of B from the 
presence of A, and of the absence of A from the 
absence of B, would be warranted. The question, 
therefore, is, how to ascertain the relation of Vyapti 
between two phenomena. 

Ascertainment of Vyapti according to the early 
Nyaya Briefly speaking, the observation 

of agreement in presence as well as agreement 

in absence between two phenomena, with the 

non-observation of the contrary (*rf»nmi<$«r^), is the 
foundation of our knowledge of V yapti (^3 rt5^h 
—V achaspati). This suggests a natural relation 
—Vachaspati) of invariable concomitance 
—Vachaspati) between the phenomena, which 
is fortified by our non-observation of the 

contrary (^frrsnt). But this does not establish the 
unconditionality of the concomitance 
which is essential to a Vyapti. We have therefore to 
examine the cases carefully to see it there is any 
determining condition (llpadhi— i.e. some hidden or 
undetected but really operative or indispensable accom¬ 
paniment) which conditions the relation between the 
supposed sign or mark (Gamaka) and the supposed 
signate (thing signified, Garnya). Now let us consider 
what constitutes an TTpadlii. It is a circumstance 
which always accompanies, and is always accompanied 
by, the supposed signate (the thing signified, 
Gamya), but does not invariably accompany the 
supposed sign or mark (Gamaka). If, therefore, in 
the set of positive instances where both the sign and 
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the signate are present, nothing else is constantly 
present, there can be no Upadhi. Or, again, if in the 
set of negative instances where both the sign and the 
signate are absent, no other material circumstance is 
constantly absent, there is no Upadhi. This follows 
from the very definition of an Upadhi. It is impractic¬ 
able to fulfil these requirements rigorously. Still, every 
unc of t-ho accompanying circumstances (of course the 
likely ones) may be taken successively, and it may 
be shown that the comcomitance continues even when 
the suspected Upadhi (^f^rilvrfv) is absent, and there¬ 
fore it cannot be the Upadhi. And this is to be fortified 
by the observation of uniform and uninterrupted agree¬ 
ment in absence (Vyatireka) between the two concomi¬ 
tant phenomena. In this way, when we have disproved 
all suspected Upddhis, we conclude by establishing the 
Vyapti. It is true that we may still go on doubting ; 
but doubt has a certain limit for the “ experimenter ” 
and the thinking person (urban*, vreTrvr^). When doubt 
overthrows the foundation of all rational practice 
(nwift>i4i<$l<*i4Hi), or leads to a stoppage or arrest of all 
practical activity (cffaratu^Tr), it stands ipso facto 
condemned, and must be abandoned (u n u m i uft i n^ ^T— 
Sriharsha and Udayana ; *urvnt is mentioned by Vdeha- 
spati). Thus it is that Vyapti is ascertained. In this 
way we observe innumerable instances of Vyapti. 
Now, by means of repeated observations of this kind 
(uut^jfu) we have established the principle of the 
Uniformity of Nature (5gnrTwft*Pu), and also of Causality ; 
and these two principles thus ascertained may be made 
use of in their turn as the basis of an argu mentation or 
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deduction (Tarka, Ulia, it#) to confirm a particular 
Vydpti in a particular case. Tarka or Ulia, then, is the 
verification and vindication of particular inductions by 
the application of the general principles of Uniformity 
of Nature and of Causality, principles which are them¬ 
selves based on repeated observation and the 

ascertainment of innumerable particular inductions of 
uniformity or causality (w 

—Vdchaspati). Thus Tarka also helps in 
dispelling doubt (??%). Sriharsha, however, questions 
the validity of this verification— cf. the well-known 
couplet ending h#: ^nr: i 

It will be seen that the process of disproving all 
suspected Upddhis (wfhsig’Tftrau), in the early Nydya, 
answers exactly as a process to Mill’s Method of Agree¬ 
ment. In fact, the disproof of a suspected Upddhi by 
pointing to instances of agreement in presence (fl^pi), 
even in the absence of the Upddhi, fortified as this is 
by the instances of agreement in absence 
virtually amounts to Mill’s Joint Method of Agreement. 
But the fundamental difference is this : Mill’s Method 
of Agreement is formulated in view of the phenomena 
of causation (including co-effects, etc.), and, as usually 
enunciated, confessedly breaks down in dealing with 
cases of Uniformities of Co-existence unconnected with 
Causation ; the Nydya Method, based on the disproof of 
suspected Upddhis, is a more daring and original attempt, 
and is far more comprehensive in scope, being applicable 
to all Uniformities of Co-existence and of Causation 
alike. And this the Nydya successively accomplished by 
introducing the marie of unconditionality (umftrfaycrfT) 
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into the relation of Vyapti (Concomitance), even as 
the same mark of unconditionality (^rar^Tftjfepnn) had 
been previously introduced into the definition of 
Causality (^ru&^TTvn-Tre). The difference between the 
early Nyaya and the Buddhist systems may be briefly 
put thus:—The former relied on empirical induction 
based on uniform and uninterrupted agreement in 
Nature, and accordingly regarded the Method of Agree¬ 
ment as the fundamental Method of Scientific Induction, 
founding Inference on Vyapti, to which they subordinated 
Causality in* the doctrine of Method ; the latter assumed 
two a priori principles, viz. causality and identity of 
essence, deduced the canon of the Method of Difference 
by an indirect proof from the principle of Causality, 
and made this Method the foundation of all scientific 
Induction of Causality, just as they based all natural 
classification of genera and species on their a priori 
principle of Identity of Essence. 

' Texts from the early Nyaya :— 

(a) Method of Agreement and the Joint Method 
without the device of the Upadhi:— 

Cf. Jayanta on ^ 

tut: i f*pro: i ‘ tffar* “ only this 

remaining throughout,” while others change—implying 
the Method of Agreement. The set of positive instances, 
in which this antecedent alone is constant, must be 
supplemented by a set of negative instances (agreement 
in absence) : i ftnw'sni 

Tars ^ ?tfir iw h wnfr^-fr^ i ?ra 

nfa i «pit 
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f-iHT h hvjhh. iTO vrqfc^rnT tut—J ayanta, Almika 2, 

(b) Doctrine of the Upddhi: unconditional con¬ 
comitance distinguished from conditional: — 

^ ^ * ^rr ^ w vra> f^nm: n iprer:, 

hwto ^nr: 1 test f? tmpftat ^Hf^n^Fq; ^mn- 

I ng vmfiph: ( ^ 5 * 1 ^ * ff f^Tifii vmfgfn: i 

^Tg wr^snf<«-«f^ tt^t wfgfa: ^ 1 

rf ^TNTf^r: t Tnrt h ftnm: 1 

^mTfrsfrg vmgfcjt ^npnfgTj*^ ttttv: vrgq^rwwrHT^ gPw 
^ I ^ wl ' !t s5*n r t ^r^ntiguTu: i ^nft *r*qm: 

(c) Concomitance sufficient without causal nexus :— 
The Buddhist objects: In Nature everything is 

connected with everything else. Hence, if there were 
no nexus of causality between antecedent and conse¬ 
quent, everything might follow from everything else. 

J he ISyaya replies : You admit uniformities (of co¬ 
existence, etc.) other than causal ; so you confess 

that a natural fixed order can exist without the causal 
nexus .... 

(d) An Upddhi, how established and how dis¬ 
proved : — 

The Nyayu then proceeds to show how an Upddhi 
is established, or how disproved by observation :— 

‘ ■’ : 'T' 1 Cptt wTmit^rnff wr^mftvrfv; 

wi »r g ?fh fWtua t g fw 

wgrigwrg, innErT m N n t, 

>* <fp« 'snfgwrg, Tgmg ^ *fii- 

ti 1 =tf« Jrjgpagrg, *n«iPw: 1 

(' ) General Method of Induction by exhaustion 
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of the Up&dhi, more comprehensive than Mill’s Joint 
Method:— 

For the definition of an Up&dhi, vide Srfharsha and 
Udayana: h: Ttmrewnmfii: u ^mfvrfrni i 

Hence, to avoid an Up&dhi (which is «pxra*u*nfw:), the 
constant presence of anything relevant other than the 
sign and the signate in the positive instances (of agree¬ 
ment in presence, vrepi), and the constant absence of 
any such thing in the negative instances (of agreement 
in absence, must be safeguarded against. This 

dfcounts to Mill’s Joint Method. 

Suspicion of non-perceptible Up&dhi—Limits 
of legitimate doubt: — 

^UTfv: *n>iTfiTcRnt ufinrarfiT HTHurw i •sunpi afnrai 

f^macirrHnm'^fff gy n - ^ isrr ^ ^ ^hj-t ftrenwl 

353HHK! H HHETHtT TnmW I 

^c-r^wi i ircjmt • vrajirr 

fioFNmmntipiing vrfVj urunf^Jn^ i 
’argqic^Mdr w^bl i .. . Twrjinf'i iphhw wfeiuRiV 

nrertfir ^rw*i ^mnfinspt fnftjgn: i— 

(g) Tarka, Ulia : Deductive verification of particular 
inductions by apply’ ig the two fundamental inductions 
of Uniformity of Nature and Causality :—Doubt finally 
dispelled:— 

Now innumerable particular uniformities of this 
kind (Vy&ptis) are observed, and as a result of this 
repeated observation a belief in the Uniformity of 
Nature (^r m q n fi urg q), as well as in the principle of 
Causality (^ HSamamq ), is generated in the mind, a belief 
which has evidential value and validity. It is not 
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intuition fa «tt^) but a mental pre-disposition based 
on uniform and uninterrupted experience (^'Tvfin^rftTTr- 

yfir wh). Then, armed with these new 

resources, the belief in uniformity and in causality as 
general principles, we proceed to fortify our particular 
inductions (Vydptis), whether of Uniformity of Nature 
or of Causality, by indirect deduction from these general 
principles : —"We argue : If, undSr these observed circum¬ 
stances, A were not the mark of B, the principle of 
Uniformity of Nature would be violated—Nature would 
not be uniform —or, if under these observed circum¬ 
stances A were not the cause of B, the principle of 
Causality would be violated, the phenomenon B would 
be without a cause ;—and such indirect proof (w#, ■ar?) 
gives us the overwhelming probability which we call 
practical certitude, and on which every reasonable man 
(every thinking and judging person) proceeds to act in 
due natural course. — wnra ufir-Tgi 
fliWTiroir TrsnrfguT i reiHqm : 'wfhrwfliwpqfiT- 

^ trvn, tr t — Vdchaspati, I, 
1 , Sutra 5; cf. also I., 1, Sutra 40: 

t «srn}wt i 

Instances of Yydpti (uniformity) not comprehended 
under Causality, or the relation of genus and species :— 
The Nyaya points out that the relations of cause and 
effect and of genus and species do not exhaust the 
grounds of Inference. There are cases of Inference 
based on Vy&pti (i.e. on invariable and unconditional 
concomitance) which come neither under Causality 
(cFpnfh) nor under Identity of Essence (<rr?rw). 
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Vachaspati notes that to-day’s sunrise and yesterday’s 
sunrise, the rise of the moon and the tide in the ocean, 
the relative positions of the stellar constellations, are 
instances of Vyapti (invariable concomitance) between 
phenomena which are neither related as cause and 
effect nor as genus and species. Jayanta adds the con¬ 
junction of sunset with the appearance of the stars; 
of ants moving in procession (with their eggs) with the 
approach of the rains; of the rising of the constellation 
Agastya (Canopus) above the horizon with the drying- 
up of rivers; of the spring-tide with the full moon ; 
and dismisses as sophistical and far-fetched the Buddhist 
attempt to explain all these cases by means of causality 
We have seen that the Nydya and the Mimdnsd reduce 
most of these conjunctions to cases of co-effects of the 
same cause, co-effects which may be either simultaneous 
or successive. 


^ mguHl i wsra <ph- 

i—Vachaspati, Tdtparyyatika, I., 1, Sutra 5 ; 
C J • also Jayanta, Nydyamanjari: wngt imftf 

(Trr^Tt: i 

• TtVaHigwhua- nfor: 5»rotfTHT: t SpqqjfgRqvftT- 
fuauiTOinigro: i fqqg un a i j Ik a ^ k q : i qqfqr qftrqrt: 

q^f7 ^ cB r< t Tniin : i 

Vyapti between Cause and Effect—Relation of 
Causality to Vyapti : — 

On the Buddhist (and early Nytlya) view that one 
specific assemblage of “effect” phenomena has one 
specific assemblage of causal conditions, there would be 
two aggregates—the sum of causal conditions (iRTOsramnrt) 










and the sum of effects (^sraftmrart). For example, fire 
requires green-wood to complete the sum of causal 
conditions to give rise to smoke with some particular 
marks (vprf^m—vg^tTRjrrrfipn# Jayanta, II.; com¬ 
pare Gangesa, i 

—Chintama/u, Anumana, Viruddha-Siddhdnta). Here, 
between an effect and a single condition (termed a 
cause) there is a relation of Vyapti. The effect is 
Yydpya or Gamaka (the sign or mark); the cause (or 
condition) is Vydpaka or Gamya (the thing signified). 

In other words, the presence of the effect indicates the 
presence of the causal condition, and the absence of the 
causal condition will by implication indicate the absence 
of the effect. Smoke of this particular kind is supposed 
to be an effect of which there is one and only one 
assemblage of causal conditions (fire and green-wood); 
hence, tvhere there is smoke thero is fire, and when 
there is no fire there is no smoke. 

Now introduce the complication of the plurality of 
causes:—Fire, for example, Is the effect of several assem¬ 
blages, e.g. (1) blowing on heated grass ; (2) focussing 
rays through a lens on a combustible like paper or 
straw ; (3) friction with the fire-drill, etc. Here each 
assemblage is regarded as a sum of causes. But. in this 
case there is no Vyapti between the effect “ fire ” and 
any particular assemblage of causal conditions, say of 

(he I'’US <*i the (n'e-diill ; for the jJlesillUie- ul fire clued 
i ot Unite rite I ho preaoiiee ul the leu - or llu fire-drill 
assemblage, nor does the absence of either of the latter 
m particular indicate live absence of fire. Indeed, in 
such a case, the effect “ fire ” is not a mark or sign 
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(Gamaka or Vyapya) of any one in particular of the 
different possible causal assemblages, though each of 
these particular assemblages of causal conditions is a 
mark or sign (Gamaka or Vyapya) of fire. 

The plurality of causes requires a further con¬ 
sideration in the light of the definition of the causal 
relation. A cause is defined to be the unconditional 
invariable antecedent. From the unconditionality it 
follows that the entire sum of conditions, and not one 
single condition, is, properly speaking, the cause. In 
view of the plurality of causes, an invariable antecedent 
must be taken to mean that any particular cause (it. 
assemblage of causal conditions) is invariably followed 
by the effect-— not that the effect is invariably preceded 
by any particular cause. 

Popularly, a single condition, say the lens or the 
fire-drill, is said to be a cause of lire ; but, in view of 
the plurality of causes, this is apt to be misleading, as 
there is no Vyapti in this case; the lens or the fire-drill 
is no more a mark of fire than fire is a mark of the lens 
or the fire-drill. 

The plurality of causes strains the definition of a 
cause, and undermines the relation of Vyapti between 
an effect and a cause. Any particular cause (causal 
aggregate) still indicates the effect, but not vice versa. 
The earlier NyiVj <» (down to VnclmspHli and Jayantn,) 

obviated I lie plurality, as We have seen, by intioduiui;; 

distinctive marks in tin effi'. i hihIi as would indi< •ate a 
single Specific, cause or indicating 

”trrnnh?n!jtni or ^rtciw). Home, indeed, went larliior 
and held that when the antecedent causal assemblages 
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differ in kind, the effect-phenomena, though apparently 
the same, do really differ specifically (or in kind)— 
mi iirttnr i But the Nyaya discards this 

hypothesis; the fire is the same, though the possible 
causes (or causal aggregates) differ, e.g. the lens, the 
drill, etc. But the effect-phenomenon to which we 
attend is not the only effect; in the case of plurality of 
causes we must carefully examine the accompaniments 
ol the effect, i.e. the sum of effects, and the examination 
will show some distinctive or specific circumstance or 
accompaniment which will enable us to definitely 
determine the particular assemblage of causal conditions 
that must have preceded in the case under examination. 
This is the device of the earlier Nyaya as well as of 
the Buddhists, as we have seen; but the later Nyaya 
doubts the practicability as well as the theoretical 
validity of such a step on an unrestricted assumption 
of the plurality of causes, and feels troubled by the 
circumstance that no effect for which more than one 
cause (or causal aggregate) can be assigned, can be 
regarded as a mark or sign (Gamaka or Vyapya) of 
any one of the causes in particular. Accordingly, some 
adherents of the later Nydya advanced the proposition 
that when more than one causal aggregate can be 
supposed for any effect, the latter is a mark or sign 
(Gamaka or Vydpya) not of any one of the causal 
aggregates in particular, but of one or other of them; 
and the absence not of one such cause, but of each and 
every one of them, alone indicates the absence of the 
effect. A cause therefore should be defined to mean 
one or other of the possible alternative aggregates 







which, being given, the effect follows invariably and 
unconditionally. If we ask wliat is the defining mark 
(or quiddity) of the cause (anxwnrss^), we are told 
that it is one-or-otherness (^uihhh), and nothing else ; 
others cut the Gordian knot by assuming that the 
different possible causes of the same effect possess a 
common power or efficiency or a common 

“form” (snfiraNni), which accounts for the production 

of a common offoct. The latter is therefore .a sign or 
mark of this power (srfa) or this form 
which is manifested by each of the causal aggregates. 
This hypothesis ( ck^hi ), they hold, is simpler and 
more plausible than the hypothesis of specific differences 
latent in the apparently identical effect of a plurality of 
causes oFt®it3nw*f). 

Cf. Dinakari on the Siddhanta-Muktavali : 
uffi i 1 cKTWinn 

i ^ iprgn^iTr^: 

h fy ru fai H* qua sranrnpBR^ 

s«5n'VMrw* ^ntJnw^rgRt^r 

•*rp*R?n^ ^wt?: t ttw • • • • «m<.<ijrimwn7 | r ••• 'it j 

^nf^TTwnuojnHitrr^rqrui^l^d fhftpnRT- 

t SI oka 2; cf. also, prrTftmtpn»nm?4 

Cf. Udayana, Kusumunjali, Stavaka 1: irffc 

wsjncfttwftrrwh 1 ^ * < 

^ % fVmrH g-g wfiu tnmnn\, gf 

^FUATfaym afq?r 'erqkhtiT i ^ ^ irainrfaretNr 

I . . • ^RiTT?ffafgfa 

•nptTwnff wlrpnwm: < 
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The scientific Methods already noticed—the Joint 
Method of Difference (the Panchakarani) and the Joint 
Method of Agreement (Vpaptigraha with Upadhisanka- 
nirasa and Tarka) —are not the only methods of 
ascertaining causality or concomitance, or establishing 
a theory ( fff g re f); nor are these Methods always 
practicable. Very often we reach the explanation of a 
fact by means of a hypothesis (cjrgr«r) 

properly tested and verified (-ftraTir). A legitimate 
hypothesis must satisfy the following conditions :—(1) 
the hypothesis must explain the facts or 

•3’qtrftr); (2) the hypothesis must not be in conflict 
with any observed facts or established generalisations 
f? h —Jayanta, Nyaya- 

maiijarl, Ahnika l) ; (8) no unobserved agent must be 
assumed where it is possible to explain the facts 
satisfactorily by observed agencies (rjfi* h 

ftrzrfk grsuHi^, ^rznsfq rrequflT ft! 

ibid .); (4) when two rival hypotheses are in the field, 
a crucial fact or test ratio sufficient) is neces¬ 

sary ; the absence of such a test (ftrfwrHTfliT?) is 
fatal to the establishment of either; (5) of two rival 
hypotheses, the simpler, i.e. that which assumes less, 
is to be preferred, ceteris paribus versus 

SPSHPfiT'Sr); (6) of two rival hypotheses, that which is 
immediate or relevant to the subject-matter is to be 
' preferred to that which is alihn or remote (flxwtafwniH); 
(7) a hypothesis that satisfies the aboye conditions 
must be capable of verification (fcpibi) before it can 
be established as a theory (ftwra). The process of 
verification of a hypothesis consists in showing that 
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it can be deduced as a corollary from (or is involved 
by implication in) some more general proposition which 
is already well established (cf. Vatsyayana’s exposition 
and illustration of Verification, ftpitu—including both 
the Deductive Method and Colligation). 

; This doctrine of Scientific Method, in Hindu Logic, 
is only a subsidiary discipline, being comprehended 
under the wider conception of Methodology, which 
aims at the ascertainment of Truth, whether scientific 
(Vijfuina) or philosophical (Jnana) (jfrej 

Amara-Kosha) ; the latter being the 
ulterior aim. In the investigation of any subject, 
Hindu Methodology adopts the following procedure: 
(1) the proposition (or enumeration) of the subject- 
matter (Uddem), (2) the ascertainment of the essential 
characters or marks, by Perception, Inference, the 
Inductive Methods, etc.—resulting in definitions (by 
cT?pj) or descriptions (by Tn^r^pr); and (3) examination 
and verification (tjrNjT and fMro). Ordinarily the first 
step, Uddesa, is held to include not mere Enumeration 
of topics, but Classification or Division proper (firum: 

^37 e^mfr i TOwdsan 

fiwm ^ftr—Jayanta, Manjarl) ; but a few 
recognise the latter as a separate procedure coming 
alter Definition or Description. Any truth established 
by this three-fold (or four-fold) procedure is called a 
Siddh&nta (an established theory). Now the various 
Pram&nas, Proofs, i.e, sources of valid knowledge, in 
Hindu Logic, viz. Perception, Inference, Testimony, 
Mathematical Reasoning («w, including Probability 
in one view), are only operations subsidiary to the 

u 
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ascertainment of Truth (crprftpiN). And the Scientific 
Methods are merely ancillary to these Pramanas 
themselves. 

I have explained the principles of the Hindu 
doctrine of Scientific Method, avoiding the techni¬ 
calities of Logic as far as possible; and I cannot here 
enter upon the logical terminology or the logical 
apparatus and machinery, which would require a sepa¬ 
rate volume to themselves. For these I would refer 
the reader to my Paper on Hindu Logic as also for 
an account of the later Nydya (7fa ra ;q), which, in 
spite of its arid dialectics, possesses a three-fold signifi¬ 
cance in the history of thought: (l) logical, in its 
conceptions of Avachchhedaka and Pratiyogi, being an 
attempt to introduce quantification on a connotative 
basis, in other words, to introduce quantitative notions 
of Universal and Particular, in both an affirmative and 
a negative aspect, into the Hindu theory of Inference 
and Proposition regarded connotatively as the esta- 
1 ilishment of relations among attributes or marks ; 
(2) scientific, in its investigation of the varieties of 
Vydpti and Upadlii (and of wanmfira), being an elabora¬ 
tion of Scientific Method, in the attempt to eliminate 
the irrelevant; and (3) ontological and epistemological, 
in its classification and precise determinations of the 
various relations of Knowledge and Being, with even 
greater rigidity and minuteness than in Hegel’s Logic 
of Being and Essence. I will conclude with a few 


observations on Applied Logic, i.e. the logic of the 
special sciences, which is such a characteristic feature of 
Hindu scientific investigation. Whac is characteristic 
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of the Hindu scientific mind is that, without being 
content with the general concepts of Science and a 
general Methodology, it elaborated the fundamental 
categories and concepts of such of the special sciences 
as ^ cultivated with assiduity, and systematically 
adapted the general principles of Scientific Method to 
the requirements of the subject-matter in each case. 
The most signal example of applied logic (or Scientific 
Method) worked out with systematic carefulness is the 
Logic of Therapeutics in Charaka, a Logic which adapts 
the general concepts of cause, effect, energy, operation, 
etc., and the general methodology of science, to the 
special problems presented in the study of diseases, 
their causes, symptoms, and remedies (vide Charaka,* 
Vimanasthdna, Chap. IV.; also Sutrasthana; vide mv 
1 aper on Hindu Logie). Here I will give an illustra¬ 
tion of Applied Methodology from the science of 
Analytical and Descriptive Grammar. Patanjali, in 
the Mahabhashya (circa 150 B.C.), is very careful as 
regards Methodology. I take no note now of the 
philosophical presuppositions^ his philology (vide my 
Paper on the Hindu Science of Language), but will con¬ 
fine myself to his presentation of the Applied Logic of 
Descriptive and Analytical Grammar. The sentence is 
the unit of speech, as every Hindu philologer contends, 
but the first business of Analytical, Grammar is to 
analyse the sentence into its significant parts and their 
conerent relations to one another. Assuming that 
articulate sounds are significant, the question is: how 
is the sentence, which is the unit of articulate speech, 
broken up into significant words and their mutual 
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relations? Patanjali answers that this is done by an 
instinctive use (cf. Vachaspati’s 

of the Joint Method of Difference (combined Addition 
and Subtraction), fortified by the Joint Method of Agree¬ 
ment Patanjali starts with a simple 

case. Take the two sentence-units : Pathati (he reads) 
and Pachati (he cooks). Suppose you start with the 
assumption that these sounds are significant, and that 
separate elements have separate meanings. Then you 
hear Pathati, and, at the same time, a man reading is 
pointed at. Then the assemblage of sounds Pathati 
(i.e. Path -f ati) stands for the assemblage “one reads” 
(i.e. the action reading4- an individual agent). Similarly, 
by finger-pointing or other indication, you find that 
the assemblage Pachati (i.e. Pach + ati) stands for the 
assemblage “one cooks” (i.e. the action cooking-fan 
individual agent, say the same agent as before). 

Now look at the groupings:— 

Path + ati = reading + one agent. 

Pach -f ati = cooking + one agent. 

From repeated observation of similar groupings, one 
is led to conclude that Path is the invariable concomi¬ 
tant of the action “ reading,” because the disappearance 
of the former (the other element remaining) leads to 
the disappearance of the latter (a rough Method of 
Difference by subtraction—rbr?r) ; that Pach is the 
invariable concomitant of the action “cooking,” because 
the introduction of Pach (with nothing else added) 
leads to the introduction of the action “cooking” (a 
rough Method of Difference by addition—strsrpw); and 
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that Ati, which is the only “ common antecedent ’ 
(vrnrqft), is the invariable concomitant of “ one agent,” 
which is the only common “ consequent ” (w*wf). In 
fact, the last should come first by the Method of Agree¬ 
ment, then the other two, either by Residue or by 
Joint Agreement in presence and absence . 

So far all is plain sailing, though only very simple and 
very rough applications of the Methods are given. 
But—and this is the point — throughout the argument 
it is assumed that one sound is the concomitant of one 
idea ; in other words, there is no plurality of causes to 
vitiate the application of the Method of Agreement in 
the above example. And now the objection is advanced 
that this basal assumption is untrue. The same sound 
is not the concomitant of the same idea; different 
words (sounds) may have the same meaning, and the 
same word (sound) may have different meanings. "\V e 
cannot therefore by the Joint Method of Agreement 
( w qT pm>fcift ) determine the meanings of words or the 
separate functions of roots (stems) and inflections—at 
least, not so simply as is pretended above. Patanjali 
states this difficulty in the way of applying the 
Scientific Methods to the problems presented by 
Analytical Grammar, a difficulty arising from the 
plurality of causes, but does not state the solution. 
The solution, however, depends on the Method of Sub¬ 
traction and Addition (Pataujali’s vfVff and v<twrafl) '•> 
for it will be found by extensive observation that the 
number of meanings of which a word (sound) ma y b© 
capable is limited. So also is the number of words 
(sounds) expressive of a given meaning. Hence, by 
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the Method of Difference, etc., the causal relations of 
words and meanings may be determined. Patanjali 
thus establishes the doctrine of Praknti and Pratyaya 
(roots and inflections), with their separate significance, 
which is of course a necessary postulate in the case of 
an inflectional language like Sanskrit. Isolating and 
agglutinative languages offer less difficulty, whereas 
the difficulties are in some respects enhanced in the 
case of languages with a polysynthetic or incorporating 
(incapsulating) morphological structure. 

grohro *ni vr Urtnn’s? i fTOTO«n*{ i 

srsrt ?W (tp*), — •arf^rr^ toito 
(vrffi) ^rfsfq (ftrfiTfw:),—^rf^^nun ni (ufeuw), 

—i kh u: ijpst wt 

iftwff tfhu: i n: 7m vnab iflsvt i 

wm "TruV t 

ww: — wft f? 5 Rtt >rwr i tow 

srrot ^ek i to^< *TOT mvr ?fin ^ ft* 

•T ’HTVflTfls’^rST ffi?T »TTf7I I Htfa H ftw n f t ffl I 

tN 

f? '3«trai i tot fn vro^ 

^far i (Mahabhashya, 1 - 3 , 9 .) 

Patanjali not only applies the Scientific Methods to 
the foundations of Grammatical Analysis, but also by 
i hen means establishes find elaborates the fundamental 
categories and concepts of Grammatical (and Philo¬ 
logical) Science, e.<j. the concepts of action (firor), agent 
instrumental cause (^sml ), end (nrflrw), 

origin (£$), limit (vnrfv), substance (- 5 * 1 ), quality (uvr), 
and genus (wiffi); also of the fundamental relation'(at 
the bottom of all thought and speech )—the relations 
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of time of space (f^ng^RiRRi), of causality 

of inherence (wn-ins), of co-inherence 
(wNMifvoRrtpt), of substance and attribute (fasppsrfa^Hr?), 
of the sign and the siguate (tfurtffhure), of mutual 
dependence (^ronr^nt)—an entire grammatical (and 
philological) apparatus, which will serve as a point 
d’appui for generations of philologists and grammarians 
to come. 
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